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26 HISTOBY OF OLIVER CKOMWELL 

their going," said Cromwell, in his coarse deUght at his 
triumph. To this hatred and contempt for the vanquished, 
was added that movement of popular admiration which 
daring and victorious force always inspires : Cromwell had 
alone decided, and personally accomplished, this great act. 
A host of congratulatory addresses were sent to him, dictated, 
some by that servile enthusiasm which hastens to hail the 
conqueror, but most by the mystical exultation of the sect- 
aries, who hoped that the fall of the Parliament would 
introduce the reign of the Lord. Other addresses, of a far 
more important character, arrived — ^from the army in Scot- 
land, which approved unrestrictedly of all that had been 
done; from the army in Ireland, which merely signified its 
submission, and recommended the maintenance of discipline, 
without giving any pledge of political adherence; and finally, 
from the fleet, which the Parliament had treated with such 
care and predilection, but which was controlled, in Blake's 
absence, by the influence of Monk, who had long been dis- 
posed to connect his own fortunes with Cromwell's greatness, 
and whose co-operation Cromwell had secured, before attempt- 
ing his coup d'Uat. Either from accident or design, Blake 
had been sent, a fortnight previously, on a cruise to the north 
of Scotland; while moored before Aberdeen, he received the 
news of the fall of the Parliament: he immediately assembled 
his captains on board his own vessel. Some of them, sincere 
republicans like himself, urged him to declare against Crom- 
well. " No," ho said, " it is not for us to mind affairs of 
state, but to keep foreigners from fooling us;" and from that 
day forward, abandoning polities, his only aim was to con- 
quer for bis country, whoever might be its master,' 

' Cromwell's Letters Hud Speeebes, vol. ii. p. 388 ; Old Parliamentary Ilis- 
torj, Tol. SI. pp. 143 — 147 ; Milton's State Papera, pp. 90 — 97 ; Cromwelli- 
ana, pp. 119 — 124; Lndlow'a Metooira, p. 195; Gamble's Life of Monk, p. 
71 ; Bison's Life of Blake, pp. 244—249. 
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In the City of London, some of the aldermen ventured a 
petition " to his Excellency the Ijord General," begging him 
" that the late dissolved Parliament might be suftbrcd again 
to sit, in order to a new Representative, and that they might 
regularly dissolve themselves." But a counter-petition imme- 
diately arrived from the City, accusing the aldermen who 
had signed the first, of not having forgotten monarchy, 
assuring Cromwell of support, and humbly desiring "that 
he would not look backward, but proceed vigorously in 
effecting what the Lord and his people, and this poor 
languishing nation, expect from hira, and he has often pub- 
lished,"' 

Both from desire and instinct, it was Cromwell's plan to 
proceed boldly ; but, on the very day after his easy victory, 
and although no open resistance was oftered, obstacles ap- 
peared. Great acts of the Divine justice are always combined 
with great severities, and are frequently executed by inatra- 
ments which neither inspire confidence, nor command respect. 
When it fell, tho Long Parliament had deserved- its fate; it 
had sometimes misunderstood, and sometimes violated its 
own principles ; it had assumed as rights the evil necessities 
created by its feults ; it had proved itself equally incapable 
of governing and being governed. Nevertheless, it numbered 
among its members many men of rare talent and virtue, who, 
even after their fell, were still held in just estimation; and 
many honest men who, notwithstanding their obstinate ad- 
herence to false views, had been sincerely anxious to promote 
the welfare of their country, and consequently met with 
respect and sympathy, on their retirement into private life. 
They no longer had any power to exercise or defend ; men 
were therefore more disposed to listen to them ; they made 
no attempt to overthrow their conqueror, but they spoke 

' Cromwelliana, p. 124 ; Whitelocke, p. 557, 
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more freely of him, of his past actions, of his future designs. 
Whom had not Cromwell deceived ? To whom had he not 
stated the exact opposite of what he had said elsewhere ? 
Was he not himself obnoxious to all the charges which he 
had brought against the 'Parliament ? Who could now be- 
lieve in his disinterestedness, or rely on his promises? Was 
it to bow before the sword of a general that England had 
broken the sceptre of a king? Questions like these, occur- 
ring to every mind, awakened old animosities, and aroused 
unfortunate suspicions ; and M. de Bordeaux was well in- 
formed when, a fortnight after the successful accomplishment 
of the coup d'etat, he wrote to the Count de Brienne : " The 
little satisfaction which the public manifest at being governed 
by the officers of war, and at finding themselves deprived of 
their ancient privileges, by the suppression of the Parlia- 
ment, added to the diversity of opinions and religions of 
which the army is composed, gives the General considerable 
anxiety, it is said, and causes him to fear that his enterprise 
will not be so durable or successful as he expected.'" 

Cromwell, however, had not lost a moment in attempting 
to gain public approval of his conduct. Two days after the 
expulsion of the Parliament, a Declaration appeared, in the 
name of the Lord General and his Council of OfB.cers,- ex- 
plaining their motives, and setting forth the misdeeds of the 
Parliament, the dangers of the Commonwealth, and the vain 
efforts of the army to prevent a rupture. A few days after 
this, a second Declaration, emanating from the same authori- 
ties, made a fresh effort to the same end. But these docu- 
ments, cold and embarrassed in style, produced little effect. 
It was necessary to get out of this precarious position, and 
to obtain, for a power which was as yet without form and 
name, some real or apparent sanction on the part of the 

I Arcliives des Affaires Etrangeres de France. 
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country, Cromwell sent for Mr. John Carew and Major Sal- 
way, two staunch republicans with whom he bad remained 
on good terms. He complained to them "of the great weight 
of affairs that by this undertaking was fallen upon him, 
affirming that the thought of the consequences thereof made 
him tremble; and he therefore desired them to free him from 
the temptations that might be laid before him, and, to that 
end, to go immediately to the Chief-Justice St. John, Mr, 
Seiden, and some others, and endeavor to persuade them to 
draw up some instrument that might put the power out of 
his hands," "Sir," answered Major Salway, "the way to free 
yon from this temptation is for you not to loot upon your- 
self as being under it, but to rest persuaded that the power 
of the nation is in the good people of England, as formerly 
it was.'" 

C mw II accordingly assembled at Whitehall the princi- 
p 1 n n both officers and civilians, who were near at hand ; 

n 1 t tl is meeting, at which Carew and Salway were pre- 
nt t w as resolved to summon, from all parts of the Com- 

n n Itl a certain number of " known persons, men fear- 
mg God, and of approved integrity," to whom the supreme 
power should be intrusted. But, as time would he required 
for their selection and arrival, a Council of State was, in the 
interim, appointed to conduct the government. Opinions 
differed as to the number of members of whom it should be 
composed. Lambert and the more worldly men wished that 
it should consist of ten persons only, that affiiirs might be 
carried on more rapidly; Harrison proposed seventy, the 
number of the Jewish Sanhedrim; Colonel Okey and other 
saints, insisted on thirteen, as symbolical of Christ and his 

' Old Parliamentnrj History, to!, jx. p. 137 ; Crorawell's Letters and 
Speeches, vol. ii. p.'SSS; Godwin's History of the Commonirealtli, toI. ii. p. 
620; Ludtow'a Memoirs, p. 195; Forster'a Statesinon of the CommoDwoalth, 
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twelve apostles. Their opinioa prevailed, and on tlie 29tli 
of April, a State Council of thirteen members, nine military 
men and four civilians, was installed at Whitehall, under the 
presidency of Cromwell, who announced it to the public, on 
the next day, by a declaration in his own name, and signed 
by himself alone; a circumstance which was remarked even 
then, as indicative of his future designs.^ 

It is said that, notwithstanding the public affronts which 
he had so recently received at Westminster, Sir Harry Vane, 
who had retired to his' country-seat in Lincolnshire, received 
an invitation to form part of this new Council of State ; and 
replied that " he believed the reign of the Saints would now 
begin, but, for his part, he was willing to defer his share in 
it until he came to Heaven."^ 

Meanwhile, inquiry was made in every direction for those 
unknown depositaries to whom the sovereignty was to be 
transferred. Pious and faithful men were wanted, who 
should not have put themselves forward as candidates, who 
should not have issued, maimed and mutilated, from the con- 
flict of popular election, and who should owe their appoint- 
ment solely to the holiness of their life, duly attested, by the 
common consent of true Christians, to the power whose duty 
it was to select them. Those preachers who had influence 
in the counties assembled their congregations, to consult 
with-thera before making such difficult choice. Cromwell 
and his of&cers held frequent meetings, either to invoke the 
Divine guidance and blessing, or to examine the names and 
particulars transmitted to them. The malcontents of every 
sort, Royalists and Parliaraentariana, did their best to cast 

> Old Parlinmcntnry IliaUiry, vol. si. p. 351; Cromweli'8 Letters and 
epeeches, toI. U. p. S86 ; Oomwellinntt, p- 122 ; Thurloe's Stnto Papers, vol. 
i. pp. 240— S95 ; Whiteloete, p. 555 ; Godwin's History of the Commonwcilfh, 
Tol, jii. pp. 614—520; Forettr's Stittosmon of the CommoTiwciLmi, vol. v. ]!. 
128. 

' Thurloc's State Papers. yoI, i. p 2G5, 
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derision and insult on these proceedings of the new masters 
of England. Cromwell, they said, pretended that he was in 
direct communication with the Holy Spirit, and invested his 
own wishes with the authority of orders dictated by God 
himself. But mockery is an unavailing weapon against en- 
thiisiasm and discipline; neither the sectaries, nor the sol- 
diers of Cromwell were moved by it, and he pursued his 
work, without caring for such attacks, and ready to laugh at 
them himself when opportunity offered, " The reports spread 
about the Lord General are not true," wrote M. de Bordeaux 
to M. de Brienne; "he does really affect great piety, but not 
any special communication with the Holy Spirit, and he is 
not so weak as to allow himself to be caught by flattery. I 
know that the Portuguese ambassador having complimented 
him on this change, he made a jest of it.'" After a month 
spent in inquiries and consultations, Cromwell and his Coun- 
cil made a final selection of a hundred and thirty-nine per- 
sons — a hundred and twenty -two for England, six for Wales, 
five for Scotland, and six for Ireland. All these names had 
been carefully discussed; many, that of Fairfax for instance, 
though at first suggested, were rejected on further considera- 
tion ; and several, which had been incorrectly written, were 
rectified, on the list, by the hand of Cromwell himself. Some 
disaftected soldiers, who thought they bad as much right to 
interfere in this operation as their officers, protested, by pe- 
tition, against certain of those chosen. Cromwell took no 
notice of their petition, and on the 6th of June, 1653, when 
he had carefully determined on his list, he addressed, in his 
own name alone, letters of summons to the hundred and 
thirty-nine persons whom it specified. The summons was 
in these terms : — 

"Foraanjuch as, upon the dissolution of the late Parliament, 
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it became necessary that tlic peace, safety, and good govern- 
ment of this Commonwealth should be provided for: and in 
order thereimto, divers persons fearing God, and of approved 
fidehty and honesty, are, by myself, with the advice of my 
council of officers, nominated; to whom the great charge and 
trust of so weighty affairs is to be committed: and having 
good assurance of your love to, and courage for, God and 
the interest of His cause, and that of the good people of this 
Commonwealth: T, Oliver Cromwell, Captain General and 
Commander-in-Chief of all the armies and forces raised and 
to be raised within this Commonwealth, do hereby summon 
and require you, being one of the persons nominated, per- 
sonally to be and appear at the Council Chamber, commonly 
known or called by the name of the Council Chamber at 
Whitehall, within the City of Westminster, upon the I"ourth 
day of July next ensuing the date hereof; then and there to 
take upon you the said trust, unto which you are hereby 
called, and appointed to serve as a Member for the County 

of , And hereof you are not to fail.'" 

This satisfaction being once given to the constitutional 
scruples of those who surrounded him, until the meeting of 
this strange Parliament, Cromwell, by means sometimes of 
the Council of State, and sometimes of the General Council 
of Officers, took into his hands the entire government. Or- 
ders were issued for the continuation of the taxes voted by 
the expelled Parliament, for the maintenance of the army 
and fleet. Pour judges, respecting whom suspicions were 
entertained, were dismissed, and two others appointed to try 
cases in Wales. "The General has sent the Master of the 
Ceremonies to all the foreign ambassadors," wrote M. de Bor- 

' Cromwell's Letters nnd Speesliea, toI. ii. pp. S8G, 887; Old Parliamont- 
ary Historj, vol. ii. p. 151 ; Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. pp. 256, 274, 289, 
300 ; Commons' Jouraala, vol. vii. p. "" " " " --- — 

niclc, p. 039 ; Godwin's Historj of tli 
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deaux to M. de Briemie, "to assure them that this change 
will in no degree alter the good understanding and friendship 
which may exist between their masters and this State, and 
that, in a few days, we shall know with whom we have to 
treat.'" The Council of State, indeed, soon after appointed 
fivo of its members to resume the negotiations which had 
been commenced with the ministers of I'rance and Portugal. 
Envoys arrived from the States-General of Holland, and from 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany; they were received without 
delay.^ Neither the diplomatic relations nor the internal 
affairs of the country suffered any interruption. " Our great 
change, from a hundred and fifty or two hundred governors 
to ten, has been effected without noise or sorrow," wrote a 
London merchant, named Morrell, to Cardinal Mazarin, with 
whom he maintained a regular correspondence; "seeing that 
the others in four years have done nothing for the good of 
the people, either by land or sea, we hope better things of 
ten tian of two hundred — greater secrecy, more promptitude, 
less speechifying, more work, without wasting four years in 
harangues."^ 

At the same time that he thus took possession of the 
administration of public af^irs, Cromwell was not inatten- 
tive to the security of private intcrests^his own as well as 
those of others. Disturbances, with which political passions 
were not unconnected, broke out in Cambridgeshire, in re- 
ference to a great draining of the fens which had been under- 
taken by a company of which he was one of the principal 
promoters ; he wrote at once to the agent of the company — 
"I hear some unruly persons have lately committed great 
outrages in Cambridgeshire, about Swaffham and Eotsham, 

' AroiWee dea Affaires Etrangerea de France. 

' Thurloe's Stat* Papers, vol. i. p. 239; Godwiu's History of tlic Common- 
wealth, Tol. iii. pp, 525 --528. 

' Arehivea dea Affaires Etrangferea de France. 
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in tlirowing down the works making by the adventurers, 
and menacing tiiose they employ thereahout. Wherefore I 
desire you to send one of my troops, with a captain, who 
may by all means persuade the people to quiet, by letting 
them know they must not riotously do anything, for that 
must not be suffered ; but that if there be any wrong done 
by the adventurers, upon complaint, such course shall be 
taken as appertains to justice, and right will be done.'" He 
further induced the Council of State to take the necessary 
measures for securing the reparation of any damages, if the 
troops were not sufficient to prevent them, 

A few days afterwards he experienced one of those acci- 
dents of fortune, which give strength and grandeur to newly 
established authorities, as they appear to be special marks of 
the Divine favor. After having been suspended for a time 
by the victory gained by Blake over the Dutch in the month 
of February preceding, the naval war had recommenced, and 
was sustained, on the part of the English, by the squadrons 
equipped, and the admirals appointed, by the Parliament, 
Tromp held the sea for the United Provinces; he was de- 
spondent and hopeless, for his fleet, though numerous, was 
composed for the most part of battered and ill-manned ships; 
but his courage and skill were undiminished, and he had 
Euyter, De Witt, and Floritz for his lieutenants. He had 
just returned from escorting a large convoy of merchantmen, 
when he learned that the English fleet was divided, that 
Blake had sailed northwards, and that Monk and Dean, with 
about a hundred sail, were cruising to the north of the Straits 
of Dover, between Eamsgate and Nicuport. He immediately 
sailed to encounter them, and on the 2d of June, the action, 
in which both fleets were equally desirous to engage, began 
with great vigor, especially on the part of the English, At 

' Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, yoI. ii. p. 385 ; Cromwelliana, p. 128. 
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the first broadside, Dean, who that very morning, beset by- 
gloomy presentiments, had spent a longer time than usual in 
prayer in his cabin, was struck dead by a cannon-shot as he 
stood by the side of Monk on board their flag-ship, the lieso- 
luiion. Monk threw his cloak over the mangled corpse of 
his colleague, and continued the fight with renewed ardor. 
Night at length separated the two fleets, which had suffered 
almost ec[ually in the conflict. The action began again, on 
the following day, somewhat late, for Tromp had spent the 
whole morning in unsneeessful attempts to recover the 
weather-gage. He was unaware that, either from instinct or 
from information which had reached him announcing a battle, 
Blake was at that very moment making all sail towards the 
South in order to take part in the action. Suddenly the 
booming of his artillery was heard behind the Dutch fleet, 
and in a few moments, a young officer who bore his name, 
Captain Robert Blake, breaking through the Dutch line, was 
the first to rejoin the English squadron, amid the joyous 
cheers of the sailors, whose courage revived at this annoimce- 
ment of the speedy arrival of the Sea King, as they called 
Blake. Tromp's energy and obstinacy increased with the 
danger ; animated by his reproaches and example, the crew 
of his vessel, the Brederode, boarded Vice-Admiral Penn's 
flag-ship, the James; the Enghsh vigorously repulsed their 
assailants, entered the Brederode pell-mell with them, and had 
already gained possession of the quarter-deck, when IVomp, 
determined not to be taken alive, threw a lighted match into 
the powder-magazine, and blew up the deck of the Brederode 
with all those who occupied it. The report immediately 
spread through the Dutch fleet that their Admiral was dead ; 
the whole fleet was thrown into diaorder; and several captains 
took to flight. Tromp, who had escaped by miracle, left the 
disabled Bi-ederode for a fast-sailing frigate, in which he flew 
through the line of Dutch ships, encouraging the brave to 
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renew tie igU, and firing on the timid ns they Bed. But 
all Ills efforts were Tain; he was obliged to retreat m hi3 
turn, and make sail towards the ports of Holland, hotly pur- 
sued by the Enghsh. On the following day, the 4th of June, 
Monk and Blake wrote to announce their ™iory to Crom- 
well and t» report the capture of eleven Dutch vessels and 
1350 prisoner. Tiomp, Euyter, and De Witt, on their side, 
hastened to communicate their defeat and its causes to the 
States-aeneral ; declaring that they would go to sea no more 
unless their fleet were better armed, more abundantly pro- 
vided with stores, and reinforced by a number of larger 
ships " Why should I keep silence any longer?" said Cor- 
nelius de Witt, in the Assembly of the States. " I am here 
before my sovereigns; I am free to speak: and I must say 
that the English are at present masters both of us and ot 

The thanksgiving ordered by the Councfl of State for this 
victory had scarcely ceased to resound throughout England, 
when the assembly of Cromwell's election met, on the 4th of 
July in the Council Chamber at Whitehall, in obedience to 
the order he had issued. Two only of those summoned did 
not attend. They were seated on chairs arranged around the 
room, when Cromweh entered, accompanied by a large num- 
ber of ofEcers. All rose and uncovered at his appearance. 
Cromwell also took off his hat, and placing himself with hm 
back to a window opposite the middle of the room, with his 
hand resting on a chair, he thus addressed them: "Gentle- 
men, I suppose the summons that hath been instrumental to 

' Old Parliamentary History, yol. xi. p. U8; CromT-eUiana, pp. 124, 125; 
WUMo.1.., p. 607 , Kiorf. Lift of Blal., pp. 2M-26J ; Mmoriala ol S„ 
William P.™. vol. 1. pp. 191-^439 ; L.d.r.', Hi.toir. de. Pro^ee. Hme., 
W il p 333; Wicqiiefort'B Histoiredea ProTincesUnies, yol w. p. di»; 
Braadf. Life of Ilijl.r, pp S8-S7 ; Ttelo.'. Stat. P.pi., «I i. pp. 269, 
270. 
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bring you hither gives you well to understami the occasion 
of your being here. Howbeit I have something further to 
impart to you, which is an instrument drawn up by the con- 
sent and advice of the principal officers of the army ; which 
is a little (as we conceive) more significant than the letter of 
summons. We have that here to tender you ; and somewhat 
likewise to say further to you for our own exoneration, which 
we hope may be somewhat further for your satisfaction. 
And withal, seeing you sit here somewhat uneasily by reason 
of the scantiness of the room, and heat of the weather, I 
shall contract myself with respect thereunto." And feeling 
rather warm himself, he took off his cloak and gave it to an 
officer, who held it until the assembly broke up, just as he 
would have done for the king on a similar occasion.' 

Cromwell did not keep his word, for he spoke for more 
than two hours. He had not written his speech, and his ideas, 
however fixed they may have been at the outset, crowded 
upon his mind with such abundance and rapidity that he 
seemed rather to abandon himself to their current, than to 
attempt to arrange, extend, or limit them at his wiU. He 
was an entire stranger to oratorical art, to harmony of com- 
position, and to elegance of language ; he jumbled together, 
in chaotic confusion, narrative, reflection, and argument, pious 
quotations, commentaries, interpellations, allusions, reminis- 
cences, and speculations on the future; but a deeply political, 
practical, and precise intention animated all his words, pierced 
through their confusion, pervaded all their windings ; and he 
impelled his auditors with resistless force towards the object 
which he wished to attain, by exciting in their minds, at 
every step, the impression which it was his object to produce. 
He began by reminding them of the great events they had 

' Old Parliamantsry History, vol. xs. p. 152; Cromwoll's Letters and 
Speeches, -sol. ii. pp. 390, 891 ; Leicester's Journal, p. 147. 
VOL. ir.-— 4 
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witnessed from the opening of the Long Parliament to the 
battle of Worcester : civil war, the trial of the king, the 
defeat of his son, the subjugation of the three kingdoms— 
"those strange windings and turnings of Providence, those 
very great appearances of God, in crossing and thwarting the 
purposes of men, that he might raise up a poor and con- 
temptible company of men, neither versed in military affairs, 
nor having much natural propensity to them, into wonderful 
success." He was anxious to fill the new assembly with a 
feeling of the power and right of the army, as the instru- 
ment and representative of the will of God, who had given 
it the victory over all its enemies. Thence he passed to a 
review of his recent conflict with the Parliament, and after 
having sanctified the army in the name of success, he justified 
it in the name of necessity. The Parliament had been will- 
ing neither to effect the reforms which the people demanded, 
nor to dissolve reaUy, and restore to the people their free 
right of suffrage ; the lawyers had spent three months in dis- 
puting on the meaning of the word incumbrances, withont 
coming to au agreement; the conferences which had been 
obtained, with great difaculty, between the leaders of the 
Parliament and the officers of the army, had invariably ended 
in this answer— "the perpetuation of the Parliament can 
alone save the nation." And not only had they maintained 
themselves in possession of their seats, by the act which they 
had prepared for the regulation of new elections, but they 
had admitted into Parliament many Presbyterians, deserters 
and enemies of the good cause. " If we had been fought out 
of our liberties and rights," he said, " necessity would have 
taught us patience ; but to deliver them up would render us 
the basest persons in the world, and worthy to be accounted 
haters of God and of his people." The Parliament had, 
therefore, been dissolved; "and," he continued, "the neces- 
sity which led us to do that, bath brought us to the f 
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issue, of exercising an extraordinary way and course to draw 
you together here. Truly God hath called you to this work, 
by, I think, as wonderful providences as ever passed upon 
the sons of men in so short a time. And truly, I think, 
taking the argument of necessity, for the Government must 
not fall ; taking also the appearance of the hand of God in 
this thing — I think you would have been loth it should have 
been resigned into the hands of wicked men and enemies, 
I am sure God would not have it so. It has come, therefore, 
to you by the way of necessity ; by the way of the wise 
Providence of God, through weak hands." He then, accord- 
ing to his custom, made a parade of humility at the very mo- 
ment that he was proving his authority and power, "Truly," 
he said, "it's better to pray for you than to counsel you ; and 
yet, if he that means to be a servant to you, who hath now 
called you to the exercise of the supreme authority, discharge 
what he conceives to be a duty to you, we hope you will take' 
it in good part;" and he proceeded to enlarge upon the con- 
ditions of good government, ailvising them to do justice to 
all, "to be asjusttowai-da an unbeliever as towards a believer," 
to show sympathy for the saints, and to be very compassionate 
to the iniirmitiea of the saints. " Therefore, I beseech you," he 
continued, " though I think I need not, have a care of the whole 
flock I Love the sheep, love the lambs ; love all, tender all, 
cherish and countenance all, in all things that are good. And 
if the poorest Christian, the most mistaken Christian, shall de- 
sire to live peaceably and quietly under you — I say, if any shall 
desire but to lead a life of godlmess and honesty, let him be pro- 
tected. I confess I have said sometimes, foohshly it may be, 
I had rather miscarry to a believer than an unbeliever. This 
may seem a paradox : but let's take heed of doing that which 
is evU to either I I think I need not advise, much less press 
you, to endeavor the promoting of the Gospel ; to encour- 
age the ministry ; such a ministry and ministers as be faithful 
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in the land. Indeei^, I have but one word more to say to you, 
though in that, perhaps, I shall show my weakness; it's by 
way of encouragement to go on in this work. Perhaps you 
are not known by face to one another; indeed, I am confident 
you are strangers, coming from all parts of the nation as you 
do. I dare appeal to all your consciences ; neither directly 
nor indirectly did you seek for your coming hither. You 
have been passive in coming hither ^being called. Therefore 
own your call ! I think it may he truly said that there never 
was a supreme authority consisting of such a body, above 
one hundred and forty, I believe ; never such a body that 
came into the supreme authority before, under such a notion 
as this, in such a way of owning God, and being owned by 
him ;— if it were a time to compare your standing with that 
of those that have been called by the suffrages of the people I 
"Who can tell how soon God may fit the people for such a 
thing? None can desire it more than II But this is some 
digression. I say, own your call, for it is of God f" 

How admirable are these instincts on the part of a pro- 
found genius, anxious to derive from God that pretended 
supreme power which he had himself established, and the 
inherent infirmity of which he already perceived ! 

The assembly listened to Cromwell with favor and respect. 
It was not, as some have stated, composed entirely of men of 
obscure origin and low condition; it included many names 
illustrious by birth or achievements, and a considerable 
number of country gentlemen and citizens, of importance in 
their respective towns and counties, lauded proprietors, mer- 
chants, tradesmen, or artisans. Most of its members were 
unquestionably men of orderly life, neither spendthrifts nor 

' CrordWcH's Letters nnd Specehes, vol. ii. pp. 890 — 420; Olil Farliaroent- 
nry History, Tol. xx, pp. 153 — 175; Milton's State Papers, pp. 106 — 114; 
Despateli from Don Alonzo de CafUenas to King Philip IV, July 17, 1053, in 
the AicMves of SimaDcas. 
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in debt, not seekers after employments or adventures, but 
devotedly attached to their country and their religion, and 
deficient neither in courage nor in independence. But their 
habits, their ideas, and even their virtues were narrow and 
petty, like the social position of most of them. They had 
more private honesty than political intelligence and spirit; 
and, notwithstanding the uprightness of their intentions, the 
probity of their character, and the earnestness of their piety, 
they were incapable of feeling, and even of comprehending, the 
high mission to which the wiU of Cromwell had called them. 
They began, however, by appropriating to themselves the 
name, the forms, and all the external signs of their new rank. 
They transferred their sittings to Westminster, to the room 
in whieh the House of Commons had formerly met. There 
they received and solemnly read an instrument, signed by 
the Lord General and his officers, which devolved upon them 
the supreme authority, and imposed on them an obhgation 
not to retain it after the 3d of November, 1654, but, three 
months before that time, to make choice of other persons to 
succeed them, who were not to sit longer than a year, and 
were then to determine the future government of the country. 
They resolved, after a long debate, and by a majority of 
sixty-live votes against forty-six, that they would assume 
the name of the Parliament. They elected as their Speaker 
Mr. Francis Eouse, who had been a member of the Long 
Parliament; ordered that the mace, which Cromwell had 
removed, should be replaced on their table; appointed a 
Couucil of State of thirty-one members, with instructions 
similar to those given to the preceding Council ; and, in 
short, resumed all the prerogatives and re-established all the 
usages of the expelled Parliament.' 

' Commons' Journals, rol. rii. pp. 281—285; Godwin'siIUstovy of theCom- 
monwealth, irol. lii. p. 531 ; Forsler'a Statesmen of tlie Commonwealtl], vol. 
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Cromwell and iis officers had made tliem a Parliament ; 
to allow their gratitude, they voted, in their turn, that the 
Lord General, Major Grenerala Lambert, Harrison, and Des- 
borough, and Colonel Tomlinson, should be invited to sit 
with them as mcnibors of the House.' 

On the day on which they installed themselves at West- 
minster, they devoted nearly their whole sittiag to pious 
exercises ; not, as the previous Parliament had done, by 
attending sermons preached by specially appointed ministers, 
but by themselves engaging in spontaneous prayers, without 
the assistance of any professional ecclesiastic. Eight or ten 
members often spoke in succession, invoking the Divine 
blessing on their labors, or commenting on passages of Scrip- 
ture ; " and some affirmed," says one of them, " they never 
enjoyed so much of the spirit and presence of Christ in any 
of the meetings and exercises of religion in all their lives as 
they did that day." They therefore persisted in this prac- 
tice, and instead of appointing a chaplain every day, as soon 
as a few members had arrived, one of them engaged in 
prayer, and others followed him, until a suiScient number 
had assembled to open the sitting and begin business. On 
the day after their installation, they voted that a special day 
should be devoted to the solemn invocation of the Divine 
blessing upon their future acts ; and have discharged this 
duty, with a view to induce the nation to join its prayers to 
their own, for the same purpose, they published a Declara- 
tion, which is expressive at once of proud hopes, of mystical 
enthusiasm, and of feelings of the deepest humilty. " We 
declare ourselves," they said, " to be the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth of England. . . . When wc look upon 
ourselves, we are much afraid, and tremble at the mighty 
work and heavy weight before us, which we justly acknow- 

' Commons' Journals, toI, vii. p. 281. 
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ledge far above, and quite beyond, our strength to wield or 
poise ; so that we oft cry out and say with Jehoshaphat, 
Lord we know not what to do, but our eye is (otvards thee/ . . . 
We hope that God, in Hia great and free goodness, wi!l not 
forsake His people ; and that we may be fitted and used as 
instruments in His hand, that all oppressing yokes may be 
broken, and all burdens removed, and the loins also of the 
poor and needy may be filled with blessing ; that all nations 
may turn their swords and spears into plough-shares and 
priming-hooks, that the wolf may feed with the lamb, and 
the earth be full of the knowledge of God, as waters cover 
the sea. This is all we say. If this undertaking be from 
God, let Him prosper and bless it, and let every one take 
heed of fighting against God ; but if not, let it fall, though 
we fall before it.'" 

Thus strengthened and confident, they set to work finally 
to effect those reforms which had been so long and so 
earnestly desired. Twelve committees were appointed for 
this purpose ; two were intrusted with the settlement of the 
affairs of Scotland and Ireland, and their incorporation with 
England ; a third had instructions to prepare various mea- 
sures of law reform; and to a fourth was submitted the 
question of tithes, which was regarded with the livehest 
interest, not only by the clergy and sectaries, but also by 
political men generally. The naval and military establish- 
ments, the public revenue, the public debts and frauds upon 
the State, petitions, commerce, and corporations, the condi- 
tion of the poor, the state of the prisons, the promotion of 
education, and the advancement of learning, occupied the 
attention of eight other committees. The bills thus prepared 

I Commons' JournaJa, Tol. rii. pp. 281—283; Old Parliamentary History, 
yol. SI, pp. 181 — 189; I'orster's Statcameu of tlie Commonwealth, toI. y. pp. 
106—171 ; Leicester's Journal, p. 148. 
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were to be immediately submitted to tbe Parliament for dis- 
cussion, and voted upon without delay .^ 

The ardor and assidiiity of these committees, and of the 
Parliament itself, in their respective labors, were great. The 
Parliament voted that it would meet at eight o'clock in the 
morning of every day in the week, excepting Sunday, Nei- 
ther the committees nor the Council of State were to meet 
while the Parliament was sitting, for the presence of all their 
members was req^uired in the House itself, and they had to 
attend to their special missions before and after the general 
sittinga of the House. In a short time, they presented nume- 
rous reports to Parliament ; the question of tithes, reforms 
in civil and criminal law, the administration of the finances, 
the condition and payment of the army, the settlement of 
debts and the division of lands in Ireland, pauperism, pri- 
sons, and petitions formed, one after another, the subjects of 
long and animated debates.' A sincere zeal animated the 
assembly; questions and considerations of private interest 
had but little influence in their deliberations ; like bold and 
honest men, their only thought was how they might best 
serve and reform the State. 

But two contingencies which popular reformers never 
foresee, obstacles and speculative theories, soon arose. In 
order to accomplish great reforms in a great society, without 
destroying its peace, the legislator must possess extraordi- 
nary wisdom and a high position — reforms, when they origi- 
nate with the lower classes, are inseparable from revolutions. 
The Parliament of Cromwell's election was neither sufficiently 
enlightened, nor sufhciently influential to reform English so- 
ciety, without endangering its tranquillity ; and as, at the same 
time, it was neither so insane, nor so perverse, nor so strong 

' Commons' Journals, toI. vii. pp. 283, 286, 287, 288, 328, 32G. 
' Ibid. Yol. vii. pp. 238, 285, 286, 288, 290, 292, 293, 29T, 298, 2S9, 300, 
301, 802, 308, 804, 308, 310, 315, 8113, 334, S26, 82T, 330, 331, 334, 341, 354. 
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aa blindly to destroy instead of reforming, it soon became 
powerless, in spite of its bonesty and courage, and ridiculous, 
because it combined earnestness with impotence. 

It found, bowever, one part of its task in a very advanced 
state : tbe two committees wbicb tbe Long Parliament bad 
appointed in 1651, one consisting of members of tbe House 
and tbe other of private individuals, for the purpose of pre- 
paring a scheme of law-reform, had left a large body of ma- 
terials, in which most of tbe cLuestiona mooted were solved, 
and the solutions even given at length. Twenty-one bills — 
seventeen on various points of judicial organization and civil 
legislation, and four on points of criminal law and police 
regulations, as to religion and morals, were ready prepared 
to receive tbe force of laws by the v(5te of the House. The 
new Parliament ordered that they should be reprinted and 
distributed among its members. After long debates, bow- 
ever, four measures of reform were alone carried ; one to 
place under the control of the civil magistrates, the celebra- 
tion and registration of marriages, and the registration of 
births and deaths ; the other three, for tbe relief of creditors 
and poor prisoners for debt, for tbe abolition of certain fines, 
and for tbe redress of certain delays in procedure. The col- 
lection of tases, tbe concentration of all the revenues of the 
State in one public treasury, and the administration of tbe 
army and navy, also formed tbe subject of regulations which 
put an end to grave abuses. The question of the distribution 
of confiscated lands in Ireland, first among the subscribers 
to the various public loans, and then among the disbanded 
officers and soldiers, was finally settled. The salaries of the 
persons employed in several departments of the public ser- 
vice were reduced ; and serious and persevering efforts were 
made to meet all the expenses, and discharge all the liabili- 
ties of tbe State. In these administrative matters, important, 
though but secondary, the Parliament was guided by a spirit 
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of order, probity, and economy, highly honorable to itself 
and useful to the State, though freq^uently narrow aud harsh 
in its application.' 

But, when it came to treat of really great political ques- 
tions, when it was in presence of the obstaclca and enemies 
which those questions raised up against it, then the insuffi- 
ciency of its information, its chimerical ideas, its anarchical 
tendencies, its internal dissensions, and the weakness of its 
position, became fully apparent. A large number of its 
members ardently longed to aeeomplish four innovations ; in 
ecclesiastical matters, they desired the abolition of tithes, and 
of lay patronage in presentations to benefices ; in civil afiairs, 
they demanded the suppression of the Court of Chancery, and 
the substitution of a single code for the vast collections of 
statutes, customs, and precedents which formed the law of 
the country. Not only were these innovations naturally 
opposed by those classes whose interests would be seriously 
affected by their adoption, by the clergy, the lay impropria- 
tors, the magistrates, the lawyers, and all the professions 
dependent on those; but they interfered, more or leSa di- 
rectly, with those rights of property and hereditary succes- 
sion which could not be infringed upon, even in the slightest 
degree, without shaking the whole frame-work of society. 
Accordingly, whenever these vital questions were mooted, a 
deep schism arose in the Parhament ; the men who were 
swayed by class or professional interest, or by a conservative 
spirit, vehemently opposed the suggested innovations ; and 
those who, in their desires for reform, had still retained their 
good sense, demanded that, before the institutions and righta 
in question were abolished, the House should inquire into the 

' Somers'B Tracts, vol. vi. pp. 177 — 245 ; Commons' Jouroals, toI. yii. pp. 
288, 292, 293, 297, 298, 299, 300, 301, 802, 808, 304, 308, 310, 315, 316, 323, 
324, 826, 827, 329, 330, 356-^60. 
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best means of supplying the place of the institutiona, and 
iademnifying the possessors of the rights for their loss. But 
the reformers, wilfully or blindly obedient to the revolution- 
ary spirit, required that, in the first instance, the innovations 
which they demanded should be resolved upon, and the prin- 
ciple which they involved be absolutely admitted, and that 
the House should then inquire what was to be done to fill 
up the vacancies, and repair the losses which they had occa- 
sioned. They did not know what powerful and intimate ties 
connected the institutiona which they attacked with the very 
foundations of English society, nor how much time and care 
would be necessary to reform an abuse without injury to the 
sacred right, or the necessary power, on which it rested. 
They gained a temporary victory, however, on three ques- 
tions : the abolition of tithes, of lay patronage, and of the 
Court of Chancery, and the compilation of a single code, 
were adopted in principle; but the interests thus injured 
were strong and skilful; they formed a powerful coalition, 
and opposed to the practical execution of these general reso- 
lutions, such hindrances and delays as rendered them entirely 
nugatory. Irritated at this resistance, the revolutionary spirit 
became increasingly manifest; strange propositions multi- 
plied—some of them puerile, as this, "that all who have 
applied for offices shall be incapable of public employment;" 
others menacing, not only to the higher classes, but to all 
who had a settled occupation, from the demagogic and 
destructive mysticism which they exhibited. Although 
strongly opposed in their progress through Parliament, these 
propositions were always sooner or later adopted ; for the 
zealous and mystical sectaries, with Major-General Harrison 
at their head, daily obtained a greater preponderance in the 
House, From their friends out of doors they received impetu- 
ous encouragement and support ; all questions, whether politi- 
cal or religious, which at any time occupied the attention of 
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Parliament, were discussed at the same time by meetings of 
private citizeos, unlimited as to numbers, unrestricted as to 
ideas and language. Two Anabaptist preachers, Christopher 
Feake and Vavasor Powell, may be particularly mentioned ; 
these eloquent enthusiasts held meetings every Monday at 
Blackfriars, which were crowded by multitudes of hearers, 
mutually encouraging one another to a spirit of opposition 
and revolution. At these meetings, foreign politics were 
treated of, as well as home affairs, with equal violence and 
even greater ignorance ; war with the United Provinces was 
a favorite theme of the two preachers, "God," they main- 
tained, "had given Holland into the hands of the English: 
it was to be the landing-place of the saints, whence they shall 
proceed to pluck the whore of Babylon from her chair, and 
to establish the kingdom of Christ on the Continent." "Last 
monday, in the afternoon," wrot(i Beverning, the Dutch am- 
bassador in London, to his friend, John de Witt, "I went to 
the meeting at Blackfriars. The scope and intention of it is 
to preach down governments, and to stir up the people 
against the United Netherlands. Being then in the assembly 
of the saints, I heard one prayer and two sermons ; but, good 
God ! what cruel and abominable, and most horrid trumpets 
of fire, murder, and flame 1 I thought upon the answer which 
our Saviour gave to James and John: 'Ye know not what 
Tnanner of spirit ye a/re of!"'- 

CromWell was an attentive observer of these disorders and 
conflicts. It was in the name and with the support of the 
reforming sectaries that he had expeUed the Long Parlia- 
ment, and assumed possession of the supreme power; and 

I Commons' JoonialB, vol. vii. pp. 283, 284, 285, 286, 296, 304, 352, 335, 
836, 821, 825, 333, 334, 346, 840; Cromwell'B Letters and Speeehea, vol. iL 
pp. 439, 430; Tburloe'e State Papers, vol. i. pp. 443, 59], C41 ; Godwin's 

History of the Commojiwealtli, vol. iii. pp, 570 — 576, vol. iv. pp. 58 60; 

Forster'fi Statesmen of the Commonwcaltb, vol. v. p. 215. 
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he had very recently eombined with them in demanding 
what they now sought to obtain. But he had quickly per- 
ceived that such innovators, though useful instruments of 
destruction, were destructive to the very power they had 
established ; and that the classes among whom conservative 
interests prevailed, were the natural and permanent alhes of 
authority. Besides, he was influenced by no principles or 
scruples powerful enough to prevent him, when occasion re- 
quired, from changing his conduct and seeking out other 
friends. To govern was his sole aim; whoever stood in the 
way of his attainment of the reins of government, or of his 
continuance at the head of the State, was his adversary ; — he 
had no friends but his agents. The landed proprietors, the 
clergy, and the lawyers, had need of him, and were ready to 
support him if he would defend them : he made an alliance 
with them, thus completely changing his position, and be- 
coming an aristocrat and conservative instead of a democrat 
and revolutionist. But he was an able and prudent man, 
and he knew the art of breaking with old allies only so far 
as suited his purpose, and of humoring them even when he 
intended to break with them. He sent for the principal 
leaders of the sectaries, the Anabaptist preacher, I'eake, 
among others; upbraided them with the blind violence of 
their opposition, which, both at home and abroad, tended 
only to the advantage of their common enemies, and declared 
that they would be responsible for all the consequences that 
might ensue. " My lord," said I'eake, " I wish that what 
you have said, and what I answer, may be recorded in 
heaven; it is your tampering with the king, and your assum- 
ing an exorbitant power, which have made these disorders." 
" When I heard you begin with a record in heaven," answered 
Cromwell, "I did not expect that you would have told such 
a lie upon earth ; but, rest assured, that whensoever we shall 
be harder pressed by the enemy than we have yet been, it 
VOL. n. — 5 
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wiil be necessary to begin first witli you." And he dismissed 
them without further rebuke.' But his resolution was taken ; 
and, iu his soul, the fate of a Parliament in which such per- 
sons had so much influence, was irrevocably determined. 

On Monday, the 12th of December, 1653, a number of 
members devoted to Cromwell, were observed to enter the 
House of Commons at an unusually early hour. Francis 
Eouse, the Speaker, arrived shortly after them, and as soon 
as ever it was possible, a House was formed. The members 
of the reform party, astonished at an enthusiasm for which 
there was no apparent motive, and suspecting some secret 
design, sent messengers in all directions to entreat the imme- 
diate attendance of their friends. But no sooner had prayers 
been said, than Colonel Sydenham rose to address the House. 
" He must take leave," he said, " to unburthen himself of 
some things that had long lain upon his heart. He had to 
speak, not of matters relating to the well-being of the Com- 
monwealth, but that were inseparable from its very exist- 
ence." He then made a most violent attack upon the mea- 
sures of tha Parliament, and particularly of a majority of its 
members. " They aimed," he went on to say, " at no less 
than destroying the clergy, the law, and the property of the 
subject. Their purpose was to take away the law of the 
land, and the birthrights of Englishmen, for which all had so 
long been contending with their blood, and to substitute in 
their room a code, modelled on the law of Moses, and which 
was adapted only for the nation of the Jews. In the heat of 
a preposterous fervor, they had even laid the axe to the root 
of the Christian ministry, alleging that it was Babylonish, 
and that it was Antichrist. They were the enemies of all 
intellectual cultivation, and all learning. They had also 
brought forward motions which, in no ecLuivocal manner, 

' Tlwi-loc'a State P.ipcrs, rol. i. p. 021 : Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 199. 
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indicated a deep-laid design for the total dissolution of the 
army. In these circumstances," continued Sydenham, "ha 
could no longer satisfy himself to sit in that House; and he 
moved that the continuance of this Parliament, as now con- 
stituted, would not be for the good of the Commonwealth ; 
and that, therefore, it was requisite that the House, in a 
body, should repair to the Lord-Geueral, to deliver hack into 
his hands the powers which they had received from him." 
Colouel Sydenham's motion was at once seconded by Sir 
Charles Wolsely, a gentleman of Oxfordshire, and one of 
Cromwell's confidants.^ 

Notwithstanding their surprise and indignation, the re- 
formers defended themselves ; one of them rose immediately, 
to protest against the motion. He treated most of Colonel 
Sydenham's assertions as calumnies, enumerated the various 
measures conducive to the public advantage that had been 
passed, or were still in progress, extolled in the highest terras 
the disinterestedness of the Parliament, and its zeal for the 
public gpod, and earnestly protested against the adoption of 
a measure fraught with such incalculable calamities as the 
voluntary resignation of that Parliament would prove. Other 
members spoke to the same effect ; some said that they had 
to propose means of reconciliation which would satisfy all 
parties. The debate promised to be of considerable duration. 
Many of the reformers, who had been sent for, were now ar- 
riving, and the issue seemed exceedingly doubtful. Rouse, 
the Speaker, suddenly left the chair, and broke up the sitting. 
The sergeant took up the mace and carried it before him, aa 
he left the hall. About forty members followed him, and 

I Commons' Jonrnals, vol. vii. p. 363; Somers's Tracts, vol. tL pp. 266— 
284; Ludlow's Memoira, pp. 199, 200; Old Parliamentary History, vol. xi, 
pp, 239—244; WMtelocfee, p. 670; Cromwelliana, p. 130; Harris's Life of 
Cromwell, p. 331 ; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. pp. 523— 
692; Forster's Statesmen of the Commonwealth, vol. t. pp. 216—222. 
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they proceeded together towards Whitehall, Thirty or thirty- 
five members remained in the House, in great indignation 
and embarrassment, for they were not sufBeiently numerous 
to make a Houso ; but twenty -seven of them, Harrison among 
the number, resolved to keep their seats, and proposed to 
pass the time in prayer. But two officers. Colonel GoiTe and 
Major White, suddenly entered the House, and desired them 
to withdraw ; they answered that they would not do so, un- 
less compelled by force. White called in a file of musketeers ; 
the House was cleared, and sentinels were placed at the doors, 
in charge of the keys.' 

The Cavaliers, in their ironical narratives of the occurrence, 
assert that, on entering the House, White said to Harrison : 
" What do you here ?" " We are seeking the Lord," replied 
Harrison. " Then," returned White, "you may go elsewhere, 
for, to my certain knowledge, ho has not been here these 
twelve years."^ 

Meanwhile, the Speaker, and the members who had accom- 
panied him, had arrived at Whitehall. They first of all went 
into a private room, and hurriedly wrote a brief resignation 
of their power into Cromwell's hands. This they signed, and 
then demanded an interview with the Lord General. He ex- 
pressed extreme surprise at their proceeding, declaring that 
he was not prepared for such an offer, nor able to load him- 
self with so heavy and serious a burden. But Lambert, 
Sydenham, and the other members present, insisted ; their 
resolution was taken ; ho must accept the restoration of power 
which be had himself conferred. He yielded at last. The 
act of abdication was left open for three or four days, for the 
signatures of those members who had not come to White- 
hall; and it soon exhibited eighty names — a majority of the 
whole assembly. Cromwell had slain the Long Parliament 

' Foratev's Statesmen of the Com m on wealth, vol, ii. pp, 219—220. 
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with his own hand; he did not vouchsafe so much honor to 
the Parliament which he had himself created; a ridiculous 
act of suicide, and the ridiculous nickname which it derived 
from one of its most obscure members, Mr. Praisegod Bare- 
bone,' a leather-seller in the city of London, are the only re- 
collections which this assembly has left in history. And yet, 
it was deficient neither in honesty nor in patriotism;.but it 
was absolutely wanting in dignity when it allowed its exist- 
ence to rest on a falsehood, and in good sense when it at- 
tempted to reform the whole framework of English society; 
such a task was infinitely above its strength and capacity. 
The Barebone Parliament had been intended hy Cromwell 
as an expedient ; it disappeared as soon as it attempted to 
become an independent power. 

Four days after the fall of the Barebone Parliament, on the 
16th of December, 1653, at one o'clock in the afternoon, a 
pompous cavalcade proceeded from Whitehall to "Westminster, 
hetween a double line of soldiery. The Lords Commissioners 
of the Great Seal, the Judges, the Council of State, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, in their scarlet 
robes and state carriages, headed the procession. After them 
came Cromwell, in a simple suit of black velvet, with long 
boots, and a broad gold band around his hat. His guards 
and a large number of gentlemen, hareheaded, waJked before 
his carriage, which was surrounded by the principal officers 
of the army, sword in band, and hat on head. On arriving 
at Westminster Hall, the procession entered the Court of 

' Mr. Godwiu (History of the Commonweal th, toI. iii. p. 524) and Mr, 
Forat«r (Statesmen of the Commoniteiilti, vol. t. p. 144) have taken oonr 
sidemljle piuns to estnblisli that this person's real nume was Barbone, and not 
Barebone, and thus to remove the ridicule attaohing to the latter name; but, 
hy their own ndmissioB, the writ of Eummons addressed to this member spalla 
his name aa Barebone; I haTe therefore retained this spelling, which seema 
lo be nt once nfficialJy ntid historically correct. 
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Chancery, at one end of which a chair of state had been 
placed. Cromwell stood in front of the chair, and as soon 
as the assembly was seated, Major-General Lambert announced 
the voluntary disaolntion of the late Parliament, and in the 
name of the army, of the three nations, and of the exigencies 
of the time, prayed the Lord General to accept the office of 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

After a moment's modest hesitation, Cromwell expressed 
bis readiness to undertake the charge. One of the clerks of 
the council, Mr. Jessop, then read the act or instrument in 
which the constitution of the Protectoral Government was 
embodied in forty-two articles. Cromwell thereupon read 
and signed the oath, " to take upon him the protection and 
government of these nations, in the manner expressed in the 
form of government hereunto annexed." - Lambert, falling on 
his knees, offered to the Lord Protector a civic sword in the 
scabbard, and Cromwell, on receiving it, laid aside his own, 
to denote thereby that he intended to govern no longer by 
mihtary law alone. The Commissioners of the Great Seal, 
the Judges and the officers, pressed him to take his seat in 
the chair of stat« provided for him. He did so, and put on 
his hat, while the rest remained uncovered. The Lord Mayor, 
in his turn, offered his sword to the Protector, who delivered 
it hack again to him immediately, exhorting him to use it 
well. The ceremony was now consummated ; the procession 
returned to Whitehall, greeted rather by general curiosity 
than by popular acclamations. Cromwell's chaplain, Mr, 
Lockier, delivered a solemn exhortation in the Banqueting 
Hall ; and between four and five o'clock a triple discharge of 
artillery announced that the Lord Protector had taken up 
his residence in his palace of Whitehall. He was proclaimed 
without delay, under this title, in every quarter of London, 
and in all the counties and cities of England. The original 
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intention had been, it is said, to confer upon him at once the 
title of king, and the instrument of government had been at 
first prepared in conformity with that idea ; but either from 
natural prudence, or from consideration for the open opposi- 
tion of some of his most intimate confidants, Cromwell himself 
discountenanced so abrupt a return to the monarchical system, 
and, in order still to retain the name of Commonwealth, would 
accept no other title but that of Protector.' 

The Parliament might abdicate, but the Sectaries, Ana- 
baptists, Milienariana, and others, did not feel disposed to do 
so. Two days after the installation of the Protector, a more 
numerous audience than usual assembled at Blackfriars, 
around the pulpit of their favorite preacher, Mr, Feake, 
whose denunciations of Cromwell were violent in the ex- 
treme. " Go and tell your Protector," he said, " that he has 
deceived the Lord's people, that he is a perjured villain. 
But he will not reign long; he will end worse than the last 
Protector did, that crooked tyrant, Eichard. Tell him I said 
it," Feake was summoned before the Council, and placed in 
custody, Major-General Harrison, the most eminent man of 
the Anabaptist party, was asked whether he would acknow- 
ledge the new Protectoral Government ; he frankly answered, 
" Ko." His commission was accordingly taken from him, 
and he received orders to retire home to Staffordshire, and 
keep quiet.^ 

Cromwell was not mistaken when he foresaw that from 
this source would proceed, if not his most serious danger, at 
all events his most troublesome embarrassmeuta. Already, 
sis months previously, he had found himself once more in 

' Old Parliamcntaiy History, vol. ss. pp. 246 — 265; Cromwelliann, pp. 
130, 131 ; Thnrloe's State Papers, vol. i. pp. 632, 641, 644, 069 ; Wliitolocke, 
pp. 57] — 577 ; Forster'a Stateamea of the Commouwcaltli, vol. T. pp. 223— 
228. Sea Appendix I. 

' Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. p. 041 ; Cromwell's LcHcrs ond Speeches, 
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presence of tliat indomitable Leveller, who, in tlie early days 
of the Commonwealth, had waged against him so vigoroua 
and unceasing a warfare. On the 3d of May, 1653, as soon 
as he heard of the expulsion of the Long Parliament, Lil- 
bumo wrote to Cromwell, in respectful but uncringing lan- 
guage, to request permission to return to England. As he 
had been banished by the Long Parliament, he hoped that 
Cromwell, though formerly his enemy, would grant him re- 
paration for the injustice done him by that assembly. Hav- 
ing received no answer to his letter, he returned to England 
without permission, and published, on his arrival in London, 
a pamphlet, entitled : " The Banished Man's Suit for Protec- 
tion to General Cromwell." He was immediately arrested 
and imprisoned in Newgate. But he infinitely preferred im- 
prisonment to exile, for while in Newgate, his own intrepid 
skill and the devoted attachment of his partisans enabled 
him daily to speak, write, and act, and to employ others to 
speak, write, and act for him. Cromwell, the Council of 
State, the law courts, and the Barebone Parliament, were 
incessantly assailed by petitions from himself and his friends. 
Six of his adherents, in the name of " the young men and 
apprentices of the cities of London and "Westminster, bo- 
rough of Southwark, and the parts adjacent," appeared one 
day at the bax of the House to present a petition couched in 
violent and almost threatening language. The Speaker 
asked their names; one of them answered, "Our names are 
subscribed to the petition." And being again asked " If he 
knew of the making of this petition," he said, " He was 
commanded by the rest of his friends and fellow-apprentices 
not to answer any questions, but to demand an answer to 
their petition." The Parliament declared the petition to be 
seditious and scandalous, sent the petitioners to Bridewell, 
and ordered that Lilburne should he closely confined in New- 
gate. But it was impossible either to silence him or to make 
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his friends forget liim. Tired at last of tliig ceaseless and 
troublesome contest, Cromwell himaelf determined tliat lie 
should be brougiit to trial. " Freeborn John," wrote one of 
his confldanta, " has been sent to the Old Bailey, and I think 
he will soon be hanged." To secure his condemnation, all 
those precautions were taken which the subtle or shameless 
dexterity of the servants of a powerful tyranny could pos- 
sibly devise. The trial was to be hurried through with the 
utmost rapidity. It took place at the time when the most 
celebrated advocates, who might othera-ise have lent Lil- 
burne their assistance, had left London to go on circuit. 
The prisoner was refused a copy of his indictment, and was 
not allowed publicly to read the Act of the Long Parliament 
by which he had been banished, and on which his indictment 
rested. In order to give the jurors an unfavorable impres- 
sion of his case, his accusers published the reports of the 
agents who had denounced his connection with the royalists 
in Ilolland, and particularly with the Duke of Buckingham. 
Lilhume strove with eshaustless energy against all these 
premeditated obstacles. He succeeded in obtaining, before 
their departure from town, the written opinions of two emi- 
nent lawyers, one of whom was the learned Presbyterian, 
Maynard. He compelled the Court to give him a copy of 
his indictment, and to promise that the Act ordaining his 
banishment should be publicly read. He opposed obstinacy 
by obstinacy, argument by argument. The Attorney-General, 
Prideaux, who had very irregularly taken his seat among 
the judges, was very bitter against him, Lilburne imme- 
diately called on him to come down from his seat, with that 
eontemptnous and insulting impetuosity which can discon- 
cert and weaken even the most arrogant and overbearing 
power. And when the Court proved inflexible, when Lil- 
bume's efforts failed to obtain what he demanded, he ex- 
claimed with passionate and forceful despair, " My lord, rob 
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me not of my birtbriglit, the benefit of tiie law, which again 
and again I demand as my right and inheritance. And, my 
lord, if you will be so audacious and unjust, in the face of 
this great auditory of people, to deny me, and rob me of all 
the rules of justice and right, and will forcibly stop my 
mouth and not suffer me freely to speak for my life, accord- 
ing to law, I will cry out and appeal to the people that hear 
me this day, how that this Court by violence rob me of my 
birthright by law, and will not suffer me to speak for my 
life." 

The audience were powerfully affected ; Lilburae's rela- 
tives and friends, his aged father, a number of brave soldiers, 
who had formerly been his companions in arms, and a host 
of apprentices and artisans surrounded him, most of them 
armed, and all equally irritated and anxious. They distri- 
buted in the court and in the streets a multitude of tickets 
bearing these words : — 

"And what ! shall tli«n honest John Lilbume die ? 
Threescore thousand will know the reason why." 

" On Saturday last," wrote Beverning to John de Witt, 
" there were at his trial sis thousand men at least, who, it is 
thought, would never have suffered his condemnation to have 
passed without the loss of some of their lives."' The judges, 
in spite of their anger, could not conceal their alarm. They 
were, however, strongly guarded : Cromwell had sent for 
four regiments ; detachments of soldiers scoured the streets 
" from time to time ; two companies were stationed round the 
court-house, and reinforcements were in readiness, if required. 
The trial, with all its varied incidents, lasted from the 13th 
of July to the 20th of August, 1653 ; at the last moment, 
Lilbume thus addressed the jury: "The act whereupon I 

' Thui'loe'a State Papers, toI. i. pp. 3G7, 441. 
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am indicted is a lie and a falsehood ; an act that hath no rea- 
son ia it, no law for it ; it was done as Pharaoh did, resolved 
upon the question that all the male children should be mur- 
dered. Since the king's head was cut oif, they coiild not 
make an act of Parliament. By the same law by which they 
voted me to death, they might yotc any of you honest jury- 
men. And I charge you to consider, whether, if I die on 
the Monday, the Parliament on Tuesday may not pass such 
a sentence against every one of you twelve, and upon your 
wives and children, and all your relations; and then upon 
the rest of this city, and then upon the whole county of Mid- 
dlesex, and then upon Hertfordshire ; and so by degrees there 
be no people to inhabit England but themselves." 

Impossible suppositions and exaggerated language pass 
uncriticized by a crowd, when under the influence of strong 
emotion ; popular sympathy, and respect for the ancient laws 
of the land prevailed against the earnest efforts of all the 
civil and military leaders of the revolution. Lilbume was a 
second time acquitted by the jury. Three days after, by 
order of the Barebone Parliament, the Council of State sent 
for the jurors, and ordered them, with threats, to explain 
their reasons for pronouncing such an acquittal. Seven of 
them flatly refused to give any answer, saying they were 
answerable for their verdict only to God and their own con- 
sciences. Four gave some reasons for their vote, but justified 
what they had done, and stood hy their colleagues. Against 
this firmness on the part of obscure citizens, neither Crom- 
well nor his Parliament ventured any further intimidation; 
and they were allowed to return quietly home. But Lilburne, 
though acquitted, was not set at liberty ; the Pariiament, after 
having received official reports of the trial and subsequent 
examination of the jury, directed the Lieutenant of the Tower 
still to detain the prisoner in custody, " notwithstanding any 
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Hahms Corpus granted, or to be gi-aiit«d, by the Court of 
Upper Bench, or any other Court.'" 

Lilbarne, who had fancied himself victorious, sank beneath 
this rigor. Imprisoned, first in the Tower, and afterwards 
in the island of Jersey, he consented at length to hve peace- 
ably in order to live at liberty ; and he died obscurely, four 
years afterwards, at Eltham, in Kent, leaving to Lis country 
an unyielding example of legal resistance, and of a vain ap- 
peal to the laws. Convinced, by this trial, that the jury 
would expose his power to defeat, in those very conjunctures 
in which he would have most need of success, Cromwell re- 
solved to rid himself of its interposition, as he had already 
got rid of the Long Parliament, but with less noise. He 
intimated his wishes to the Little Parliament by means of 
his confidants, and three weeks before its dissolution, that 
Pariiament granted Mm the restoration of that exceptional 
and altogether political jurisdiction which had sentenced first 
the King, then Lord Capcll, and afterwards the various royal- 
ist conspirators with whom the Commonwealth had had to 
deal- On the 21st of November, 1653, a High Court of Jus- 
tice p^as instituted, composed of thirty-four members, among 
whom Bradshaw was again conspicuous ; for, though he was 
too sincere a republican to serve Cromwell in his councils, 
he was too passionate a revolutionary to refuse to judge the 
enemies of the revolution. And that nothing might be want- 
ing that could add to the safety of the Protector, the Bare- 
bone Parliament also ordained that the statute regarding acts 
of treason should be revised and adapted to the character 
and requirements of the new government.' 

1 CommonB' Journals, toI. vii. pp. 285, 294, 297, 298, 806, S09, 358; State 
Trials, vol. Y. cola. 407—452; Guizot'a Etudes Biographiques sur la Revolu- 
tion d'Angleterre, pp. 187—192 ; Thurioe's State Papere, vol, i. pp. S67, 368, 
869, 429, 435, 442, 449, 451, 453. 

" Ibid, vol, Tii. pp- 297, 306, 358, 354; Gniiot'a Etudes Biographiiiios, 
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These precautions were cot superfluous, for, as Whitelocke 
had predicted to Cromwell, as soon as monarchical power, 
under the name of a Protectorate, was restored in the person 
of a single man, all attacks were immediately directed against 
him : Cavaliers and Levellers, Episcopalians and Anabaptists, 
all renewed their conspiracies, sometimes separately, some- 
times in concert with one another. ' Cromwell treated these 
different kinds of enemies in very different ways. Towards 
the mystical and republican sectaries, he continued to act 
with moderation and almost with kindness ; even when he 
punished them, he contented himself with depriving them of 
their comznissions, or imprisoning them for a short time, and 
was always ready to restore them to their employments or to 
liberty, when they manifested the least sign of repentance, 
or as soon as the danger had passed. Immediately after the 
proclamation of the Protectorate, he became aware that 
Colonels Okey, Overton, Alured, and Pride were engaged in 
intrigues hostile to his authority ; he merely separated them 
from their regiments, recalling them individually from Scot- 
land and Ireland, and detained them in London. "When he 
had to deal with influential but unofiicial men belonging to 
this party, with famous preachers or popular dreamers, he 
would request them to come and see him, and "would enter 
with them into the terms of their old equality, shutting the 
door, and making them sit down covered by him, to let them 
see how little he valued those distances that, for form sake, 
he was hound to keep up with others." At these interviews, 
he opened his heart to his visitors as to old and true friends. 
"He would rather," he told them, "have taken a shepherd's 
staff than the protectorship, since nothing was more contrary 
to his genius than a show of greatness ; but be saw it was 
necessary at that time to keep the nation from falling into 
extreme disorder, and from becoming open to the common 
enemy ; and, therefore, he only stepped in between the living 
VOL. 11. — 6 
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and the dead (aa he phrased it), in that interval, tQl God 
should direct them on what hottom they ought to settle; 
and he assured them that then he would surrender the heavy 
load lying upon him, with a joy equal to the sorrow with 
which he was affected while under that show of dignity.'" 
He would then pray with them, powerfally impressing their 
hearts, and becoming himself often moved even to tears. 
The most suspicious were disarmed, the most irritated were 
grateful to him for his confidence, and although he did not 
succeed in stifling all hostile feeling in the party, he at least 
prevented it from spreading more widely or finding danger- 
ous expression ; and he either held most of these pious 
enthusiasts bound to his service, or left them embarrassed 
and incapable of action in spite of their ill humor. 

Towards royalist conspirators, his behavior was very 
different ; against them were directed all his demonstrations 
of severity, and when necessary, his acts of rigor, either in 
order to defend himself effectually against their plots, or to 
rally around him the timorous or distrustful republicans. 
Opportunities of this kind were not wanting ; conspiracies, 
both serious and frivolous, real or imaginary, are the most 
usual weapon and pastime of vanquished or unemployed 
factions. At the time of Lilhurne's arrest, several Cavaliers 
were also arrested ; during his exile in Holland, he had 
entered into intimate relations with them, and had boasted 
that, if 10,000^. were placed at his command, he would, 
within six months, ruin both Cromwell and the Parliament, 
by means of his pamphlets and friends. It was even stated 
that, when he returned to England, the Duke of Buckingham 
had accompanied him as far as Calais. A month after the 
establishment of the Protectorate, a committee of eleven royal- 
ists were surprised in a tavern in the city, plotting a general 
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insurrection of tlieir party and the assassination of Cromwell. 
He contented himself with sending them to the Tower, and 
publishing an account of their conspiracy. But ere long was 
mysteriously circulated a proclamation published, it was said, 
at Paris, on the 23d of April, 1654, which ran as follows : 
" Charles the Second, by the grace of God, King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, to all 
our good and loving subjects, peace and prosperity. Whereas 
a certain mechanic fellow, by name Oliver Cromwell — after 
he had most inhumanly and barbarously butchered our dear 
father, of sacred memory, his just and lawful sovereign — 
hath most tyrannically and traitorously usurped the supreme 
power over our said kingdoms, to the enslaving and ruining 
the persons and estates of the good people, our free subjects 
therein : These are, therefore, in our name, to give free leave 
and liberty to any man whomsoever, within any of our three 
kingdoms, by pistol, sword, or poison, or by any other way 
or means whatsoever, to destroy the life of the said Oliver 
Cromwell ; wherein they will do an act acceptable to God 
and good men, by cutting so detestable a viUian from the 
face of the earth. And whosoever, whether soldier or other, 
shall be instrumental in so signal a piece of service, both to 
God, to his king, and to his country, we do, by these presents, 
and on the word and faith of a Christian king, promise to 
give him, and his heirs forever, five hundred pounds per 
annum free land, or the fuU sum in money, and also the 
honor of knighthood to him and his heirs ; and if he shall 
be a soldier of the army, we do also promise to give him a 
colonel's >place, and such honorable employment wherein he 
may be capable of attaining to further preferment answerable 
to his merit." 

Nothing can be less probable than that this proclamation 
really emanated from Charles 11., or that, as has been asserted, 
it was the work of Hyde ; it presents indisputable proofs of 
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a subaltern origin, and statesmen, even if they commanded 
an assassination, would be careful not to proclaim it. But 
it was circulated and welcomed, under the seal of secrecy, 
throughout the royalist party ; and men were not wanting, 
even among the higher ranks of the king's adherents, to 
whom such an assassination would not have been at all 
repugnant. Cromwell, though naturally neither pusillani- 
mous nor easily annoyed, regarded this proclamation as a 
very serious matter. " Assassinations," he said, " were such 
detestable things, that he would never begin them ; but if 
any of the king's party should endeavor to assassinate him, 
and fail in it, he would make an assassinating war of it, and 
destroy the whole family ; and he asserted he had instruments 
to execute it, whensoever he should give order for it.'" 

On the night of the 20th of May, 1654, five royalists, among 
whom were Colonel John Gerard, a young gentleman of good 
family, and Peter Vowell, a schoolmaster at Islington, were 
arrested in their beds, by order of Cromwell, on the charge 
of having conspired to assassinate the Protector. The plot 
was to have been carried into execution on the previous even- 
ing, as Cromwell rode from Whitehall to Ilampton Court, 
and he had escaped only in consequence of information re- 
ceived a few hours previously, by crossing the Thames at 
Putney, and thus avoiding the ambuscade. Charles 11. was 
to have been proclaimed immediately in the city, and Prince 
Kupert had promised to land without delay on the coast of 
Sussex, with the Duke of York and ten thousand men, Eng- 
lish, Irish, and French, More than forty persons, many of them 
men of importance, were also arrested on the two following 

' Thurloe's State Papers, yol. L pp. 306, 441, 442, 453, ml. ii. pp. 95, 105, 
114, 151, 2i8; Clarendon'B State Papers, vol. iii. pp. 75, 79, 98; Godwin's 
nistory of the Commonwealth, Tol. iv. pp. 60, 74 ; Forster's Statesmen of 
the Commonwealth, voL, \. pp. 184, Ifl], 24] ; Cm-nct'a History of His Own 
Time, toI. i. p. 121. 
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days, on the ground of heing implicated in the conspiracy. 
But Cromwell sent only three of them, Gerard, Vowell, and 
Somerset Fox, before the High Court of Justice which had 
been erected to try them.^ 

Somerset Fox pleaded guilty and admitted the fact, where- 
by he obtained his pardon. Gerard and Vowell denied hav- 
ing entertained any project of assassination, VoweU de- 
manded to be tried by his peers, twelve jurymen, in con- 
formity with the terms of Magna Charta, and with the sixth 
article of the constitution of the Protectorate. " We are 
your peers," replied Lord Lisle, the President of the Court, 
" not your superiors, but your equals. We are present, near 
twice twelve, as you see ; and we are to proceed by the 
power of the ordinance appointing na." Glynn, one of the 
Judges, affirmed that this ordinance undoubtedly had the 
force of law ; for, in the old law of treason, the word King 
signified merely the supreme governor of the State, and as 
it had been so construed in the case of the Queen, it equally 
extended to a Lord Protector. The trial was, however, eon- 
ducted with moderation, although the police were the principal 
witnesses ; and one of the chief conspirators, Major Henshaw, 
was not brought forward to give evidence, probably because 
he had discovered the plot to the Council. Notwithstanding 
the denials of the prisoners, the evidence against them, even 
at the present day, seems incontrovertible. Henshaw and 
Gerard had evidently been to Paris, where they had commu- 
nicated their plan to Prince Rupert, who had given them the 
greatest encouragement, and introduced them to Charles II. ; 
and, on their return to London, they had made every prepa- 
ration for the execution of their design. Had they informed 
the King of the extremities to which they intended to pro- 
ceed, and received his approbation? Hyde, at this very pe- 

' Scobeirs ColleclJon of Acts iind Ordinances, part ii. p. 311. 
6» 
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riod, and in his most private correspondence, absolutely de- 
nies that they had done so. " I do assure you, upon my 
credit," he wrote to his friend. Secretary Nicholas, on the 
12th of June, ICSi, " I do not know, and upon nay confidence 
the king does not, of any such design. Many light foolish 
persons propose wild things to the king, which he civilly dis- 
countenances, and they and their friends hrag what they hear 
or could do ; and no doubt, in some such noble rage, that 
liath now feUen out which they talk so much of at London, 
and by which many honest men are in prison ; of which 
whole matter the king knows no more than you do." After 
his condemnation, and even on the scaffold, Gerard persisted 
in his protestations of innocence. But whatever may have 
been the amount of his participation in the plan for the as- 
sassination of the Protector, and whether Charles was aware 
of it or not, the fact itself was incontestable, and probably 
even more serious than Cromwell allowed it to appear ; for 
there is reason to believe that M. de Baas — at that time an 
envoy extraordinary of Mazarin to London, and temporarily 
connected with the embassy of M, de Bordeaux— was not 
unaccLuainted either with the conspirators or with their de- 
sign, Cromwell was so convinced of this that he summoned 
M, de Baas before his council, and sharply interrogated him 
on the subject. But he had too much good sense to magnify 
the affair beyond what was required by a due regard for his 
own safety, or by laying too much stress on this incident, to 
interrupt, for any length of time, his friendly relations with 
Mazarin and the Court of France, which manifested the 
greatest anxiety to remain on good terms with him. He 
merely sent M. da Baas back to France, openly stating to 
Louis Xiy. and Mazarin, his reasons for so doing, and show- 
ing in this the same moderation which had induced him to 
bring to trial only three of the conspirators. He had escaped 
the danger, made known to England and Europe the active 
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vigilance of hia police, and proved to the royalists that he 
would not spare them. He attempted nothing further. He 
possessed that difEcult secret of the art of governing which 
consists in a just appreciation of what will be sufficient in 
any given circumstance, and in resting satisfied with it.' 

He was careful also not to affect a servile adherence to his 
own policy ; but he borrowed from his enemies anything 
which he thought useful or likely to serve his purpose. He 
had dismissed the Barebone Parliament in order to preserve 
the fabric of society in England from anarchical and chimeri- 
cal reformers ; and the establishment of the Protectorate, 
which vested " the supreme legislative authority of the Com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in one person, 
and the people in Parliament assembled,"^ had been the first 
step in the monarchical reaction which had now commenced. 
This reaction was warmly .promoted by Cromwell. The act 
of government conferred upon him alone, or assisted by a 
Council of State dependent upon him, nearly all the attributes 
of rfiyalty.' He hastened to make use of this power. Im- 
mediately after his installation, he issued new patents under 
his own hand to the judges and great officers of State.* AH 
public acts, whether administrative or judicial, were passed 
in his name. He formally appointed his Council of State, 
and subjected it, in its deliberations, to most of the rules 
which had been laid down for the guidance of the Parlia- 

' state Trials, vol. v. ools. 517—540 ; Thurloe's State Papera, vol. H. pp. 
309, 821, 330—834, S38, 850—357, 382—881, 412, 437, 510—514, 528 ; Cla- 
rendon's Historj of the Rebellion, toL Tii. pp. 28—30; Clarendon'H State 
Papers, vol. iii. p. 247; Harleian Miscellany, toI. i. pp. 210 — 251 ; Heath's 
ChroDicle, pp. 663, 667 ; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. It. pp. 
76—70; Forater's Stiitesmen of the Commonwealth, toI. y. pp. 243—245. 
See Appendix II. 

* Old Parliamentary Histoij, toI, ss. p. 248. 
» Ibid. Tol. IS. pp. 249—262. 

* Ibid. Tol. is. p. 274; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, toI. iy. 
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ment.' On the 8th of February, 1654, he was entertained at 
a pompous banquet by the City of London, at the termina- 
tion of which he conferred the honor of knighthood on the 
Lord Mayor, and presented him wjth his own sword, just as 
a king would have done at his accession to the throne.' He 
left the Cockpit, where he had until then resided, and took 
up his abode in the royal apartments of Whitehall, which 
were magnificently fitted up and furnished for his reception.^ 
His residence assumed the state and splendor of a court ; and 
the quarterly expenditui-e of his household amounted, iu 
1655, to thirty-five thousand pounds* In his communica- 
tions with foreign ambassadors, he introduced the rules and 
etiquette of the great continental monarchies; the three am- 
bassadors of Holland, Beverning, Nieuport, and Jongestall, 
who had come to London to treat of peace, thus describe, in 
a letter to the States- General, the audience which he granted 
them on the 4th of March, 1054 : " We were fetched in his 
Highness's coach, accompanied with the Lords Strickland 
and Jones, with the Master of the Ceremonies, and brought 
into the great hanqueting-room at Whitehall, where his High- 
ness had never given audience before. lie stood upon a 
pedestal, raised with three steps high from the floor, being 
attended by the Lords President Laurence, Viscount Lisle, 
Skippon, Mackworth, Pickering, Montague, and Mr. Secre- 
tary Thurloe, together with the Lord Claypole, his Master of 
the Horse. After three reverences made at entranc?, in the 
middle, and before the steps, which his Highness answered 
every time with reciprocal reverences, we came up to the 

' GocIwiQ'3 History of the CommoQ-weiilli, ^ol. iv. pp. 29 — 32; Forster's 
Slatesmen of tha Commonwealth, tuI. v. pp. 229, 230. 

^ Old. Parliamentary History, vol. xx. p. 27 ; Cromwell inn a, p. 134. 

" Cromwelliaaa, pp. 132, 189; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. iii. 
p. 10. 

' Forater'g Statesmen of Uie Commonwealth, vol. v. p. 248. 
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steps, and delivered to him, with a compliment of induction, 
our letters of credence. He did receive them without open- 
ing them ; the reason whereof we suppose to be our deliver- 
ing of the copies and translations thereof in the morning to 
Mr. Thurloe ; so that we presently began our discourse with 
a compliment of thanks for his good inclination shown in the 
treaty of our common peace, of congratulation in this new 
dignity, of presentation in all reciprocal and neighborly offi- 
ces on the behalf of your High and Mighty Lordships, and 
wishing all safety and prosperity to his person and govern- 
ment. To which he answered with many serious and signifi- 
cant expressions of reciprocal inclination to your High and 
Mighty Lordships, and to the business of peace; for which 
we once more returned him thanks, and presented unto hia 
Highness twenty of our gentlemen, who went in before us, 
being followed by twenty more, to have the honor to kiss 
his hand; but instead thereof, his Highness advanced near 
the steps, and bowed to all the gentlemen one by one, and 
put out his hand to them at a distance, by way of congratu- 
lation. Whereupon we were conducted back again after the 
same manner.'" The audience could hardly have been con- 
ducted otherwise if Cromwell had been king.^ 

It was not surprising, therefore, that reports were every- 
where current that he was about to assume that title, nay, 
that be had already assumed it, and that he had been crowned 
in secret. Even the composition of his royal household 
was announced ; Lambert was to be Commander-in-chief and 
a duke, St. John Lord Treasurer, Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper Lord Chancellor, and Lord Say Lord High Chamber- 
lain, The House of Peers was to be restored; all the peers 
were about to repair immediately to London, and submit to 

1 Tliurloe'a State Tapers, vol. ii. p. 154; CromwcUiana, p. loG. 

' Letters from Bordc:(.ui to Erietme, Janiiary 1 — 5, 1G54. See Appendis 
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the new goverament. Plays, players, and public festivals 
were soon to make their appearance again, and all was to go 
on once more merrily and brUKantly, as in the old times. It 
was even stated that the Prince of Cond^ had proposed to 
the Protector a matrimonial alliance between their two fami- 
lies.' 

Such rumors, we may be sure, were not unpleasiug to 
Cromwell ; but he had no intention of allowing himself to 
be led astray by their seductive influence ; he had reached 
that happy period of combined ardor and prudence when the 
genius and fortune of great men, still in the full vigor of 
youth, manifest themselves without inebriety or execs.?. At 
the aame time that he once more erected, under a modest 
name, the throne on which he wished to take his seat, he felt 
it necessary to give to the men of the popular party, to which 
he had until now belonged, such satisfactory reasons as 
might determine them to follow him in so complete a change 
of policy; and as he had just quarrelled with the ultra-re- 
formers, it devolved upon him to effect those reforms which 
were really demanded by public opinion and sanctioned by 
good sense. He accomplished with rapidity and moderation, 
many of those measures which the Long Parliament and the 
Barebone Parliament had so wordily and uselessly discussed. 
The administration of the finances, the repair and conserva- 
tion of the public highways, the condition of prisoners for 
debt, and the internal economy of prisons, the police of the 
eity of London, and the regulation of public amusements, 
such as horse-races and cock-fights, all formed the subject of 
legislative acta, framed with a view to promote good order 
and general civilization. Duels were prohibited, and pre- 
cautions marked by no excess of rigor were taken for their 
prevention. An elaborate ordinance, prepared with the 

' Thiirloe's State Papers, vol. i. p. 645, vol. ii. pp. 2—8; Forst«r'a Statee- 
jnen of lie Commonwenlth, toI. y. p. 231. 
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utmost care, limited the jurisdiction and modified the pro- 
cedure of the Court of Chancery, Cromwell intrusted its 
preparation to those very lawyers, who, in the Baiehone 
Parliament, had strenuously opposed the aholition of that 
Court. " I am resolved," he told them, to " give the learned 
of the robe the honor of reforming their own profession, 
and I hope that God will give ttem hearts to do it.'" A 
central committee, composed of thirty-eight persons, nine 
laymen, and twenty-nine clergymen, was appointed to ex- 
amine all preachers who aspired to hold a church living, and 
no one could be inducted without having received their ap- 
proval. In every county, moreover, a special committee was 
nominated to make inquiry into the character and conduct 
of all ministers of the Gospel and school-masters within their 
county, and to eject such as should ■ appear " scandalous, 
ignorant, or insufficient." Preaching and Christian instruc- 
tion, as well as the wise administration of parochial matters, 
were effectually encouraged. Commissioners, nearly all of 
them men of learning and influence, were directed to visit 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the great 
.classical schools of Eton and Winchester, in order to reform 
abuses and to introduce necessary improvements. In less 
than nine months, from the 24tli of December, 1653, to the 
2d of September, 165i, eighty-two ordinances, bearing upon 
almost every part of the social organization of the country, 
bore witness to the intelligent activity, and to the character, 
at once conservative and reformatory, of the Government.^ 

At the same time, Cromwell completed another work, 
which the Long Parliament and the Barebone Parliament 
had both undertaken and left unfinished. Under favor of the 
discussions which had arisen between the great powers of 

1 Whiteloeke'a Jonrnal of the Swedish Embassy, Tol. ii. p. 183. 

2 Seobell'a Collection of Acts and Ordinances, part ii. pp. 276— 36S ; Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches, «il. iiL pp. 8— 10. 
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the Commonwealtli, tlie Scottish royalists had once more con- 
ceived hopes, and taken up arms; while Ireland, and even 
the republican army in Ireland, was not at all in a satis- 
factory condition. When the news of the estabhshment of 
the Protectorate arrived in Dublin, in Jaiiuary, 1654, the 
new system of government was adopted by the Council of 
Government, although presided over by Cromwell's son-in- 
law, General Fleetwood, by a majority of only one vote; 
and one of its principal members, Ludlow, instantly resigned 
all civil functions, but retained his mihtary command, of 
which no one could tell what use he intended to make. In 
Scotland, the insurrection, though chiefly confined to the 
Highlands, descended occasionally to ravage the plains ; and 
towards the beginning of February, 165i, Middleton had 
been sent from France, by Charles II., to attempt to give, in 
the king's name, that unity and consistency of action in 
which it had until then been deficient. No sooner had he 
been proclaimed Protector, than Cromwell took decisive 
measures to crush these dangers in their infancy : he de- 
spatched to Ireland his second son, Henry, an intelligent, 
circumspect, and resolute young man, and to Scotland, Monk, 
whom that country had already once recognized as her con- 
queror. Both succeeded in their mission ; Henry Cromwell, 
at Dublin, encouraged the friends of the Protector, won the 
uncertain, intimidated the factious, embarrassed even Ludlow 
himself by his firm but courteous conversation, and returned 
to London after an absence of three weeks, leaving his 
brother-in-law, Fleetwood, in peaceful possession of power. 
Monk, with his usual prompt and intrepid boldness, carried 
the war into the very heart of the Highlands, established 
his quarters there, pursued the insurgents into their most 
inaccessible retreats, defeated Middleton and compelled him 
to re-embark for the Continent, and, after a campaign of four 
months, returned to Edinburgh at the end of August, 1654, 
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and began once more, without passion or noise, to govern 
■the country which he had twice subjugated, Cromwell had 
reckoned beforehand on his success, for, on the 12th of 
April, 1654, at the very period when he ordered Monk to 
■march against the Scottish insurgents, he had, by a sovereign 
ordinance, incorporated Scotland with England, abolished all 
monarchical or feudal jurisdiction in the ancient realm of the 
Stuarts, and determined the place which its representatives, 
as well as those of Ireland, should occupy in the common 
Parliament of the new State.' Thus was the internal unity 
of the British Commonwealth accomplished and organized, 
under the authority of its Protector. 

The foreign affairs of the country, at the moment when 
Cromwell took possession of the supreme power, were, 
though not in danger, in a state of painful and barren con- 
fusion. The war with Holland still continued, and at the 
same time, negotiations had been opened for the restoration 
of peace; ambassadors were constantly passing between the 
Hague and Loodoo, endeavoring to obtain an accommodation, 
while the fleets were cruising in search of one another, in 
order to come to an engagement. On the 29th of July, 1653, 
Monk, who acted as commander-in-chief during the absence 
of Blake, whom ill-bealth had compelled to go on shore for 
repose, issued orders to his captains that " no English ship 
should surrender to the enemy, and that they should accept 
■no surrender of the vessels against which they fought. Their 
business, he said, was not to take ships, but to sink and 

' Thurloe's Stat* Papers, toI. ii. pp. 149, 162, 133 ; Ludlow's Memoira, pp. 
207, 208 ; Guiiot's Etudes Eiographiques sar la Revolution d'Angletetre, pp. 
66—68; Guiiot'B Monk, pp. 48—52; Whitelooke'a Memorials, pp. 681—583, 
687 — 589, 592, 697—599; Seobeli's Acts and Ordinances, part ii. pp. 288— 
298 ; CromwelUana, pp. 134, 136, 138 ; Bnrnet's History of His Own Time, 
Tol. i. pp. 107, 108; LaiDg's History of SooUsnd, vol. iii. pp. 482—486; 
Godwin'e History of tie Commonwealth, to!, iv. pp. 62 — 68. 
VOL. II. — 7 
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destroy to the utmost extent of their power.'" The event of 
the battle, fought with this redoubled animosity, was still 
uncertain when, on the 31st of July, Tromp, who had dashed 
into the very midst of the English fleet, was struck to death 
with a ball. "It ia all over with me, but keep up your 
courage," were his last and only words. Neither his liea- 
tenants, Euyter, Cornelius de Witt, Floritz, and Evertz, nor 
the States-General, his masters, lost their courage, but their 
hopes declined as they found the resources of their country- 
exhausted, and as the designs of their enemy became appa- 
rent in the conflict.' By a singular coincidence, on the very 
day on which Monk and Tromp encountered each other, not 
for from the mouth of the Meuse, Beverning wrote from Lon- 
don to John de Witt : " Your lordship hath seen by my fore- 
going letters that I always made but little account of our 

freeing with this nation The veil is now at 

length taken off by the last answer of the Council, where 
they durst propound that the two commonwealths should 
coalesce and become united, and that the whole thus united 
should be subject to one supreme government, composed of 
persons belonging to each nation. . . Whereupon we de- 
livered in a further memorandum, with a desire, by reason 
of the opportunity, to take our leaves of the Council; but 
after two days' waiting, we are not yet despatched. . . . 
I doubt not but that the exorbitant preceedings, and extrava- 
gant propositions of these men, will open the eyes of all the 
princes of Europe, and cause them to look to their ambitious 
and execrable designs."^ Three of the Butch ambassadors, 
Nieuport, Van de Perre, and Jongesmll, did in fact return to 
the Hague, but Beverning remained in London. Neither 
Bide was desirous to break off all negotiations; Cromwell 

' Gumble's Life of Monli, pp. 59—64. 

» Leclero'B Histoire des FroTinees Unies, vol. ii, p. 334. 

s Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. p. 382. 
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used all his efforts to prevent such an extremity, Beveming 
had several conferences with him, which led him to hope 
there was some possibility of an aceomm<}dation. " Last 
Saturday," he wrote, on the 22d of August, 1653, "I had a 
discourse with His Excellency Cromwell for above two 
hours, being without anybody present with us. His Excel- 
lency spoke his own language so distinctly that I could 
understand him. I answered him in Latin. I urged much 
upon some particulars which His Excellency did confess to 
be of very great consideration, and took them into hia 
thoughts to reflect upon;'" and three weeks later, on the 19th 
of September, he wrote, " I find now at present somewhat 
more moderation ; and I hope they will be contented with a 
good and strict alliance."^ But the Barebone Parliament 
was still in existence ; the arrogant pretensions of the fanatics 
revelled in unrestrained liberty; authority was scattered, 
and unreason let loose; no one dared to decide and conclude 
any matter of public import. War and negotiations con- 
tinued simultaneously between London and the Hague, with- 
out leading to any result. 

The same uncertainty and feebleness were manifested in 
the relations of the Commonwealth with the other States of 
Europe. Cromwell obtained the appointment of Whitelocke 
as ambassador to the Queen of Sweden, whose goodr will ha 
hoped might be converted into a strong and lasting alliance. 
"Whitelocke hesitated about accepting this distant mission, 
which seemed to him a mark of distrust rather than a token 
of favor. His wife besought him with tears to refuse, on 
the ground of their happiness, and of their twelve children, 
conjuring him to remember the fate of Dorislaus and Ascham. 
Cromwell, however, insisted. " This business," he said, " is 
of exceeding great importance to the Commonwealth ; and 

1 Thnrloe's State Papers, vol, i. pp. 417, 418. • Ibid. vol. i. p. 463. 
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there is no prince or State in Christendom with -whom them 
is any probability for u3 to have a friendship, but only the 
Queen of Sweden. ... If you should decline this mis- 
sion the Protestant interest would suffer by it. . . Your 
going may be the most likely means to settle our business 
■with the Dutch and Danes, and all matters of trade. , . . 
I will engage to take-particular care of your affairs myself; 
and you shall neither want supplies, nor anything that is fit 
for you. I shall hold myself particularly obliged to you if 
you will undertake it ; and I will stick to you as close as 
your skin to your flesh.'" Whitelocke consented; but when 
hia consent had once been given, he did not meet, either in 
the Parliament or in- the Council of State, with the good 
treatment which he had been led to expect. Doubte were 
raised as to his piety; he was not allowed all that he con- 
mdered necessary for the accomplishment of his embassy: he 
demanded a salary of fifteen hundred pounds a month, but 
only a thousand was granted ; he requested a retinue of a 
hundred persona, and the number was reduced to seventy. 
Delayed by these dif&culties and disappointments, he did not 
set out until three months after his nomination. 

Affeirs, even when decided, were transacted with ■similar 
slowness and reluctance. Sometimes even the simplest mat- 
ters were left undone altogether. The ambassador of Portu- 
gal, the Count de Sa, had been in London for more than 
eighteen months ; in order to put an end to the differences 
between the two States, he had consented to all the conditions 
and indemnities demanded by the Parliament — " conditions 
of such a character," wrote Bordeaux to M. Servien, "that it 
would be always very easy to terminate affairs at that rate.'" 

• Whitelocke's Jonmal of the Swedish Embaesy, toI. i. pp. 1, 9, 18, 16— 
22, Bl— 36, 41, 46, 93. 

s Bordeaui to M. Setvien, Jan. 27, 1653, in the Archives das Affaires Etran- 
ghiea de FruDce. 
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And yet the treaty witli Portugal was not concluded. The 
project of alliance whicli Don AIouzo de Cardenas, in the 
name of the King of Spain, had submitted to the Long Par- 
liament, on the 12th of September, 1(552, also remained ia 
suspense, as though it had been forgotten and void of mean- 
ing. The minister of France, notwithstanding the obstinate 
refusal giveu to hia demand for the restitution of the vessels 
which Blake had captured off Calais, seemed to have made 
greater progress with his negotiation : some desire had been 
intimated to him that an ambassador should he sent into 
France ; the Commissioners appointed to treat with him had 
given him to understand that " if His Majesty had any inten- 
tion to form an alliance with their State, the interests of the 
merchants should not stand in the way of it," and had said 
to him in a contemptuous manner, " What ! shall we waste 
our time upon merchants ?" " This, however," he adds, " is 
not the turning-point of the affair.'" The Long Parliament 
felt that it was in imminent danger, and sought friends on 
every side: at the period of its expulsion, Bordeaux be- 
lieved that he was on the point of concluding a treaty with 
it. He resumed his labors with renewed hopes, on the acces- 
sion of the new authorities to power. Mazarin, ever lavish 
of flattering advances, wrote to Cromwell to propose a reci- 
procation of useful friendship. Cromwell replied to him 
with a rare excess of affected humilty. "It's surprise to me 
that your Eminency should take notice of a person so incon- 
siderable as myself, living, as it were, separate from the 
world. This honor has made, as it ought, a very deep 
impression upon me, and does oblige me to serve your Emi- 
nency upon all occasions, so as I shall be happy to find out ; 
so I trust that very honorable person. Monsieur Burdoa 

I Bordeaui to Brieuuc, April 10, 1653 ; in the ArciiiTes dea Affaires ptraii- 
gires d« France. 
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(Bordeaux), will therein be helpful to your Eminency's thrice 
humble servant, Oliver Cromwell,'" But these demonstra- 
tions of good will led to no result: France, her king, and 
her cardinal, were regarded by the republicans and anabap- 
tists of the Barebone Parliament with a distrustful antipathy 
which Cromwell was as yet unwilling to brave. " You have 
possibly not yet been informed of all tbe rebuffs which your 
envoy has received in London," wrote M. de Gentillot to M. 
de Erienne ; " his Eminence has stated publicly that General 
Cromwell caused him to be treated with all kinds of civility, 
and that everything was in a good train. A different opi- 
nion prevails here ; and it is thought that he has treated 
your envoy very roughly, never having been willing to grant 
him any private audience, nor receive any particular com- 
pliment. I say this in order to lead you to persuade your- 
self of the bad feeling of this government, that you may take 
your own precautions against them."^ Bordeaux ere long 
received the same impression, and transmitted it to Paris : 
"The General," he wrote to M. de Brienne, "does not appear 
to me very warm towards France: the Jirst answer which he 
gave me when I told bim that the king was strongly inclined 
to an accommodation between tbe two nations, was, that a 
just war was better than an unjust peace — justum helium 
prixslalat iniqud pace"^ Two months later, this coolness and 
reserve had greatly increased. "For some time," wrote" Bor- 
deaux, " Mr. Cromwell has informed me, by means of the 
Jfaster of the Ceremonies, that he wished me no longer to 
addreis myself to bim about matters of business, although I 

' Cromifell to Maiarin, June 9, 1653 ; lu the Archives dus Affaires Etran- 
gires de Franoa. Sea Appeudii IV. 

' Geatillot to Brienne, July 30, IBGS ; in tbe Archives des Affuircs Etran- 
g^res de Fmnce. 

' Bordeaui to Brienne, Aagust 7, 1053; in the Archives des Affftirea Etran- 
gfcres de France. 
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have hitherto done so only twice ; and as he has even avoid- 
ed me on several occasions, I have been unable to converse 
with him, and I have been obliged, by means of third per- 
sons, to insinuate the reasons which should oblige England 
to seek the friendship of France, since his Majesty is acting 
■with sincerity, and is willing to concede all that propriety 
■will permit, in order to assure them of it.'" In presence of 
a fanatical and narrow-minded Parliament, and in the midst 
of the tottering Common-wealth, torn by the conflicts of op- 
posing parties and popular prejudices, no decided and con- 
sistent policy could be adopted; and no one, not even Crom- 
well, felt himself strong enough boldly to undertake the 
responsibility of any great act, or the prosecution of any 
great enterprise.^ 

Aflairs changed their aspect when Cromwell became Pro- 
tector. In regard to foreign policy, his government was 
guided by two fixed ideas — peace with the United Provinces, 
and an alliance of the Protestant States: these were, in hiseyes, 
the two vital conditions of the safety and power of hia coun- 
try in Europe, as well aa of his own safety and power in 
hia own country and in Europe. He applied himself with- 
out delay to the realization of these projects. 

Peace with the United Provinces was, to him, a matter of 
some diificulty. He had openly approved and supported the 
ambitious plan for the incorporation of the two republics ; 
and not only did the dreamy fanatics refuse to abandon this 
project, but many of the leaders of the army, and those re- 
markable for good sense. Monk among others, had imbibed 
during the war such a strong feeling of hatred and contempt 
for the Dutch, that they could not endure the thought of any 
concession to those rivals whom they had already conquered, 

I Bordeous to Brienoe, October 23, 1653; in ihe Archive b dea Affaires 
Etrangerea de France. 
' See Appendii V. 
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and whom they hoped ere long to crash. I'rom ProtestaBt 
sympathy, for the interest of commerce, and from weariness 
of taxation, the English nation desired peace ; but the revo- 
lutionary and military party were in general opposed to it ; 
they accused Cromwell of desiring it only on hia own ac- 
count, and for the sole purpose of consolidating hia power. 
He was not unaware of this opposition, and he took care not 
to irritate it either by his language or by the terms of the 
negotiation, but he neither hesitated nor swerved in the 
slightest degree from his design. Though he showed him- 
self haughty and exacting in his dealings with the envoys of 
the States-General, he was in private communication with 
Beveming and Nieuport, who belonged to the province of 
Holland, and who, like himself, were decidedly in favor of 
peace. He abandoned the idea of the incorporation of the 
two States, and certain other stipulations which would have 
been too offensive or too burdensome to the Dutch; he ad- 
mitted their allies, and among others, the King of Denmark, 
to participate in the advantages of the treaty; and on these 
terms, he secured to England not only a close alliance with 
the United Provinces, but most indisputable pledges of her 
maritime preponderance and commercial prosperity. On 
one point alone, on a revolutionary interest which narrowly 
affected his own personal safety, he was inexorable ; after 
having imposed on the United Provinces an obligation never 
to receive into their territories any enemy of the Common- 
wealth, and thus deprived the Stuarts of that asylum, he 
demanded that they should further promise never to make 
the young Prince of Orange, or his descendants, either 
Stadtholder, or commander of their forces by land or 
sea, or governor of any of their fortified towns. He was 
anxious to remove from all participation in power, both at 
the Hague and in London, all princes sprung from the House 
of Stuart, and attached to its cause. Such a stipulation evi- 
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dently was destructive of the sovereignty and dignity f^the 
Confederation ; tlie partisans of the House of Orange, who 
were numerous and popular, indignantly protested against 
it. The States-General refused to allow this clause, and the 
treaty was on the point of being broken c^. For direct and 
public negotiation, Cromwell aow substituted secret intrigue ; 
be told Beverning and Nieuport that he would be satisfied with 
a private eng^ement to this effect on the partof the province 
of Holland, which he considered sufficiently powerful alone 
to decide such a question. This was a strong temptation to 
the interest and' passions of the Pensionary of Holland, John de 
Witt, and his friends^ who governed that province: Cromwell 
merely demanded^ of them to exclude forever from the go- 
vernment of their country the prince and party whom they 
had recently overthrown. "Were the efforts which they 
made to repulse this pretension perfectly sincere and real? 
AH the documents relating to the negotiation, both public 
and confidential, seem to attest that they were. However 
this may be, Cromwell's demand became known ; m<:«t of the 
United Provinces and some even of the towns of H-olland 
protested against acceding to it; but Cromwell peremptorily 
insisted, offering no alternative but the adoption of his terms 
or the continuation of the war. After great agitation, the 
States of Holland, by fourteen votes against five, .determined 
to give the pledge which Cromwell required ; but they sent 
orders to their envoys in London to make a fresh effort;, 
before affixing their signatures to the treaty, to induce him 
to omit, or at least to modify, this clause in the accommodation. 
The public treaty had been signed on the 5th of April, 1654, 
but the negotiations were continued for two months after ; 
Cromwell refused to hear of any modification, and it w^ not 
until the 5th of June that, the secret article having at length 
been ratified, the treaty of peace was solemnly proclaimed, 
amid the. loudest and most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
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popular satisfaction. The king of Denmark, the Swiss Pro- 
testant cantons, the Hanseatic towns, and several of the petty 
Protestant princes of the north of Germany -were includ^ 
in the treaty.' 

In the meantime, Whitelocke was in Sweden, negotiating 
the second of those treaties which were to place England at 
the head of Protestant Europe, Serious otstacles, of an un- 
foreseen character, threatened to prevent the success of his 
mission. Neither Queen Christina nor her subjects shared in 
the religious passions which inspired the policy of which he 
was the organ. Though firm and sincere Protestants, the 
Swedes were cold both in creed and practice. Whitelocke, 
who was far from being a strict Puritan, was astonished at 
the laxity of their morals, at their want of earnestness in 
worship, and at their almost entire neglect of religious rest 
on the Sabbath day. At their very first conversation (which 
took place on the 20th of December, 1653), the Queen spoke 
to him slightingly of the Puritan enthusiasm of his country. 
"I pray," she asked him, "what religion do you profess in 
England ? The world reports a great number of different 
religions in England, some Lutherans, some Calvinists, some 
called Independents, some Anabaptists, and some yet higher, 
and different from all the rest, whose names we know not."* 
When they began to speak of political alliances, the Queen 
expressed herself in favor of the union of Sweden and Eng- 
land with Spain. "Probably some," said Whitelocke, "may 

' Guiiot's Monk, p. 46; Fonster's Statesmen of the Commonweallh, yol, v. 
p. 251 ; Thurloe'B State Papers, yol. i. pp. 517, 519, 529, 580, 666, 670, 607, 
612, 614, 621, 624, 648, toI. ii, pp. 16, 20, 28—30, 35, 37, 46—106, 211, 22T, 
245, 251, 257; Laclero's Hiatoire des ProTiuoea Uniea, toI. ii. pp. 391, 410, 
432 — i50; Dumonfa Corpa Diplomalique Uniyersel, vol. vi.port ii. treaty 17; 
Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, toI. iv. pp. 45—52 ; Bordeaus to 
Brienoe, Angnst 11—14, September 22, 1653, and Bordeaux to Servieo, De- 
cember 6, 1653, in the Arcbiyes des Affaires Etrangbros de France. 

' ff hitelocke's Journal, vol. i. pp. 275, 376, 
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object the difference in religion," "That will be no hin- 
drance to the force of the union," answered the Queen : " the 
Dutch and Danes being Prot«atants, unite with the French, 
though Papists. You English are hypocrites and dissem- 
blers." Whitelocke expostulated, "I do not mean either 
your General or yourself," added the Queen, "but T think 
that in England there are many who make profession of 
more holiness than is in them, hoping for advantage by it."' 
Cromwell's ambassador often had to encounter very hostile 
prejudices and feelings, on the part of the Swedish populace; 
the mob came at night to assail his servants with insults for 
having killed their king, and derisively termed the Parlia- 
ment "a company of tailors and cobblers." Whitelocke 
more than once bad to take precautions against public in- 
sult, and plots were even formed for his assassination.* 
"When he entered into conference with old Chancellor Oxen- 
stiern — "the wisest statesman of the Continent," as Crom- 
well called him — he had to deal with serious objections, 
many of which he found it difficult to refute. " I desire to 
know," said Oxenstiern, " what stability and settlement there 
is in your Commonwealth and government, and how it came 
to pass that the late Parliament, which they called by the 
late king's authority, was dissolved, and another constituted, 
which, some report, may probably be as soon dissolved as 
the other was; ai^d then how shall our treaty have a good 
and iixed foundation? Do you hold kingly government to 
be unlawful, that you have abolished it?" "Whitelocke 
defended and esplaineCl, to the best of his ability, occur- 
rences which he did not himself approve ; but he succeeded 
poorly in convincing the Chancellor, who was reserved and 
cautious from disposition as well as from prudence, and who 

I December 30, 1653; Wiiitelocke's Journnl, toI. i. pp. 275, 297. 
J Ibid. vol. i. pp. 205, 215, 451, 504, 
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protracted the negotiation ynth a view to watch the course of 
events between England and the United Provinces, and to 
learn whether they would make war or peace, Whitelocke's 
anxiety increased when he discovered that Oxenstiem had, 
in his inmost soul, " a little envy towards the Protector, be- 
cause he had done greater things than the Chancellor had 
done, and had advanced himself to that estate which the 
Chancellor had proposed to himself to have done when the 
Queen was young, but could not arrive at it,'" He commu- 
nicated to the Queen the objections which Oxenstiem had 
raised, and the fears with which he had inspired him; she 
expressed her entire approval of his answers, and told him 
"that in case her Chancellor and he could not agree, it must 
come to her at last, and he should find her to be gnided by 
honor and reason." But at the very moment when Christina 
gave Whitelocke this assurance, she drew her chair close to 
him, and said: "I shall surprise you with something which 
I intend to communicate to you, but it must be under secresy," 
"Madam," returned Whitelocke, "we that have been versed 
in the affairs of England, do not use to be surprised with the 
discourse of a young lady ; whatsoever yonr Majesty shall 
think fit to impart to me, and command to be under secresy, 
shall be faithfully obeyed by me." "I have great confidence 
of your honor and judgment," replied the Queen, " and there- 
fore, though you are a stranger, I shall acquaint you with a 
business of the greatest consequence to me in the world, and 
which I have not communicated to any creature. Sir, it is 
this: I have it in my thoughts and resolution to quit the 
crown of Sweden, and to retire into private life, as much 
more suitable to my contentment than the great cares and 
troubles attending upon the government of my kingdom. 
What think you of this resolution?"^ 

1 Jannaij 12, 1654 ; Whitelooke's Journal, yol. i. pp. 319—323, 375. 
■ jM»iBr7 21, 1654; Whitelocke' b Jcnrnal, Tol i. pp. 360, 361. 
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Nothing coiild have been more unwelcome to "Whitelocke 
than this commianication, for it was upon Queen Christina 
herself that all his hopes rested. Cromwell had told him 
that it would be so when he left England, and since his 
arrival in Sweden, everything had tended to confirm the 
Protector's opinion. His mission would be a ridiculous 
failure if he had come merely to receive the confidence, and 
witness the abdication, of the princess who could alone grant 
him success. He made earnest but useless efforts to divert 
her from her purpose, and withdrew in great perturbation 
of mind from the interview which had gained him the honor 
of hearing ao great a secret. 

"Whitelocke did not reckon sufficiently on the influence 
which the wonderful genius and fortune of a great man could 
not fail to exercise over the imagination of a woman, who 
was herself remarkable for intellect and eccentricity, and 
who made it her delight and boast to act according to the 
dictates of her fancy, rather than in obedience to the rules 
of reason, and of her high position. At the very first pri- 
vate audience which she granted him, she said to him; 
"Your General is one of the gallantest men in the world: 
never were such things done as by the English in your late 
war. Your General hath done the greatest things of any 
man in the world ; the Prince of Cond^ is nest to him, but 
short of him. I have as great a respect and honor for your 
General, as for any man alive, and I pray, let him know as 
much from me.'" A few days after this, she made particular 
inquiries of Whitelocke respecting Cromwell's family, hia 
wife and children. "Much of your General's history," she 
said, "hath some parallel with that of my ancestor, Gustavus 
I., who, from a private gentleman of a noble family, was ad- 
vanced to the title of Marshal of Sweden, because he had 

' Whitelocke' 3 Journal, vol. i. p. 251. 
VOL. II.— 8 
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risen up and rescued liis country from the bondage and op- 
pression which the King of Denmark had put upon them; 
and, for his reward, he was at last elected King of Sweden. 
I beheve that your General will be King of England, in con- 
clusion." "Pardon me, madam," said Whitclocke, "that can- 
not be, because England is resolved into a Commonwealth ; 
and my General hath already sufficient power and greatness, 
as general of all our forces both by sea and land, which may 
content him." "Kesolve what you will," answered Christina, 
"I believe he resolves to be king.'" She received the news 
of the establishment of the Protectorate before Whitelocke; 
and as soon as she saw him, she inquired: "Have you jet 
received your letters?" "Not yet, madam," said the ambas- 
sador, "but I have reason to believe the news, and to expect 
your Majesty's inclinations thereupon." "Pardieu," replied 
the Queen, "I bear the same respect, and more, to your 
General and to you than I did before ; and I had rather have 
to do with one than with many."" Christina's imagination 
had been strongly impressed, not by Cromwell alone, but by 
the entire English revolution; she took delight in judging 
it, and speaking of it, with the independence of a philoso- 
pher; sbe frequently expressed to Whitelocke great admira- 
tion for Milton, extolling the force of his reasoning, as well 
as the beauty of his language. One day, at a ball, she in- 
vited Whitelocke to dance with her; he begged earnestly to 
be excused, as he was rather lame, "I am fearful, Madam," 
he said, " that I shall dishonor your Majesty, as well as shame 
myself, by dancing with you." "I will try whether you can 
dance," said the Queen. "I assure your Majesty," urged 
Whitelocke, "I cannot in any measure be worthy to have 
you by the hand." "I esteem you worthy," said Christina, 
"and therefore make choice of you to dance with me." "I 

' WhiUlooke's Journal, vol. i. pp. 295, 296. • Ibid. vol. i, p. 824. 
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stall not so much undervalue your Majesty's judgment," 
answered "Whitelocke, "as not to obey you herein, and I 
wish I could rememher as nmch of this as when I was a 
young man," "When they had done dancing, and as he was 
leading the Queen back to her seat, "Pardieu," she said, 
"these Hollanders are lying fellows." "I wonder," said 
Whitelocke, "how the Hollanders should come into your 
mind upon such an occasion as this !" " I will tell you," said 
the Queen; "the Hollanders reported to me a great while 
since that all the noblesse of England were of the king's 
party, and none but mechanics of the Parliament party, and 
not a gentleman among them ; now I thought to try you, 
and to shame you if you could not dance; but T see that- 
you are a gentleman, and have been bred a gentleman ; and 
that makes me say the Hollanders are lying fellows.'" 

The personal feelings of the Queen overcame the hesitation 
of her Chancellor ; after having skilfully imposed upon White- 
locke certain concessions which she thought would be useful 
or complimentary to her people, she indulged her self-love, 
by exhibiting her power, before she descended from the 
throne, in an act which would tend to the advantage of the 
great man whom she admired. On the 28th of April, 1654, 
"Whitelocke and Oxenstieru signed between England and 
Sweden, a treaty of friendship and alliance, in which the 
e.S3ential articles of Cromwell's propositions were embodied. 
A month after, on the 5th of May, Christina solemnly abdi- 
cated her throne, in presence of the assembled Diet at Upsal ; 
and on the following day, Whitelocke embarked at Stock- 
holm on his return to England, where he arrived on the 30th 
of June, having achieved a success of the utmost importance 
to Cromwell's policy, and bearing messages which could not 
fail to flatter his pride.^ 

' Whitelocke's Journal, Yol. ii. p. 155. 
Whitelocfeo'fl Journal, toI. i. pp. 262, 265, 290, 301, 311—314, 819—323, 
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A special treaty with the King of Denmark,' which secured 
to English commerce, in regard to passage through the Sound, 
advantages which until then the Dutch had alone enjoyed, 
and the establishment of a permanent embassy in the Swiss 
Cantona for the maintenance of constant influence in that 
quarter,' completed the work of Crotawell'a Protestant policy. 
In that respect, his object was attained ; he had entered into 
intimate relations with all the Protestant States of Europe, 
by skilfully combining interests with creeds, and securing 
the weak as his clients and the powerful as his allies. 

It was said in Erance that he meditated still vaster and 
more difficult designs, for the promotion of Prot-estantian. 
"The Protector purposes^" wrote one of his emissaries to 
Cardinal Maiarin, " to assemble a council of all the Protestant 
communions, in order to unite them in one body by the com- 
mon confession of one faith.'" Some particular facts indicate 
that thi3 idea had really entered his mind. He was one of 
those powerful and fertile geniuses in whom great designs 
and great temptations are constantly originating; but he un- 
hesitatingly applied the test of his strong good sense to his 
most alluring dreams, and never attempted to realize those 
which did not resist the trial. 

Towards the Catholic powers he assumed an attitude of 
complete and fearless liberty, unmarked by prejudice or dl- 
will, but equally void of courtship or flattery, showing hrni- 

88!— 384, 395, 4J8, 423, 429—431, 4&1, 486-^89, 492, 493—499, 519, 524; 
yoL ii. pp. 9, 33, 26, 57—60, 61, 64, 109-113, 386, 401, 412. 
. ' This treaty was not finally signed until the 14th of Saptembcr, 1654 ; see 
DuiHont's Corps Diplomatique UniTersel, toI. t. patt ii. pp. 80, 92. 

' See Vaughan'a Protectorate of Oliver Crommell, illostrateii in a series of 
letters between Dr. John Pell, Resident Ambaaeador with the Swiss Cantons, 
and Sir Samuel Morland, &c. 

' In Appendis VI. will be fonnd a curious Avis a Mgr. le CariJinal sur le 
dessein du Protocleur d'Angleterre de ri^unir en une toutes les 
Protestantes, avee le mojen de le prevenir et de Ten emp6cher. 
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self disposed to maintain peace, but always leaving open the 
prospect of war, and watching over the interests of his coun- 
try and of his own family with stern and uncompromising 
haughtiness. He put an end, at length, to the negotiation 
which had been so long pending with the King of Portugal, 
and signed, with the Count de Sa, a treaty by which England 
obtained important advantages for her trade. Cromwell was 
not sorry, moreover, to impress the court of Spain with his 
power, by living on good terras with a sovereign who had 
but recently liberated himself from her dominion, and who 
was treated by her as an usurper. But, at the same moment, 
a tragical incident aflbrded him an opportunity of giving 
striking satisfaction, at the expense of Portugal, to the re- 
publican pride of England, and to the instinctive aversion of 
the people for foreigners. A brother of the Portuguese am- 
bassador, Don Pantaleon de Sa, had brutally engaged in a 
street-quarrel, near the New Exchange, in the very heart of 
the City ; and, having returned to the spot, on the following 
day, with about fifty officers and servants, attached to the 
embassy, all armed to the teeth, they caused a great tumult, 
in which one bystander was killed, and several others severely 
wounded. The outrage was public, the murder flagrant, and 
the popular exasperation ardent in the extreme ; the rank of 
the principal offender only aggravated the offence. Cromwell 
resolved that justice should be done. Neither the earnest 
entreaties of the ambassador, nor his vehement assertion of 
diplomatic privileges, could shake the resolution of the Pro- 
tector. Don Pantaleon de Sa was arrested, tried, condemned, 
and beheaded, on the 10th of July, at the Tower of London, 
in presence of a vast multitude, whose fierce pride revelled 
in such a spectacle. On that very day, a few hours before 
the execution of his brother, the Count de Sa had signed the 
treaty which he had come to negotiate, and had left London 
8* 
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to escape from witnesBing a punishment which he had been 
unable to avert.' 

In presence of such successes, and of such acts, convincing 
proofs of formidable power and indomitable energy, the two 
great rival Catholic powers, I'rance and Spain, paid their 
court to Cromwell with jealous anxiety, aiming to secure his 
friendship, and, if possible, to deprive each other of it. As 
soon as he was proclaimed Protector, Don Alonzo de Carde- 
fias, in a private interview, offered him the support of Spain 
for the establishment of his power, promising that the king, 
his master, would undertake to repulse the pretensions of 
Charles Stuart, and would not lay down his arms until the 
Court of France had also been compelled to acknowledge the 
government of Cromwell. In return for this assistance, Car- 
deBas demanded that the Protector should ally himself with 
Spain against France, and should supply the Court of Madrid 
with an army and a fleet, the expenses of which should be 
borne in common, so long as the war lasted.^ Some months 
after, CardeHaa further offered to Cromwell a considerable 
sum of money, as much, even, as six hundred thousand crowns 
a-year, " without having, either in London or in Flanders," 
wrote Mazarin to Bordeaux, "the first sou wherewith to pay 
him, if he took them at their word; they would promise him 
with the same readiness a million or two, to gain him to their 
side, since it will certainly not cost them more to keep and 
perform one promise than the other,"^ 

The offers of Mazarin were more positive, and he better 
understood how to back them by the indirect artifices of 

' Stnte Trials, vol. v. cols. 461—518; TImrloe's State Papera, toI. i. pp. 
eiO, 616, v(J, ii. pp. 222, 427—429, U7, 473, 517 ; WMtelooke'a Memorials, 
pp. 569. 595 ; Clarendon's Illstfiry of the Rebellion, vol, vii. pp. 30—33. 

' Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. pp. 705, ^59— 7G3. See Appendix VI. 

' Mazarin to Bordcaajt, April 18, 16-54, in the Arobives des Affaires Etran- 
gSces de France. 
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vigilant diplomacy. On the 2lst of February, 1654:, on 
sending M, de Baas to London, he induced Louis XIV. to 
■write to the Protector a letter full of flattering and almost 
friendly expressions.' Bordeaux was raised to the rank of 
an ambassador, and received orders to maintain hia rank 
with fitting splendor.^ Inquiry was made as to the terras in 
which Cromwell and his Council desired that his credentials 
should be couched; they would have wished Louia XIY. to 
address the Proteetor as Mmi frire, but monarchical com- 
plaisance was not yet ready to go quite so far ; the title of 
Mon cousin was accordingly suggested, but Cromwell rejected 
it, declaring that he desired no other than that of Mbrmeur h 
ProtecteuT? If the treaty of alliance were concluded, Mazarin 
offered him, first 1,200,000, then 1,500,000, and finally 
1,800,000 livres a-year, and the restoration of Dunkirk to 
the English, as soon as the combined French and English 
troops should have gained possession of it,' The residence 
of the proscribed princes in France was a continual subject 
of distrust and protest on the part of Cromwell. CliaTlesII, 
had indeed gone to live at Cologne,* but the Queen, his 
mother, and his two brothers, the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester, still resided either at St, Grermains, or at Paris ; 
the Duke of York even served in the French army. Mazarin 
intimated that it would bo easy "to send that prince, in some 
civil manner, to join his brother, and to assign to the Queen- 

I See Appendii VII. 

' In February, 1054; Bordeani to Brienne, March 2 nnd April 7, 1C64; 
Baas to Mazarin, April 7, 10, 1654, in tlio ArchlTCS des Affaires Etran^rea de 
France. See Appendix VII. 

' Bordeaux to Brienne, March and April, 1654, in the Archifes dea Affaires 
Etraogferes de Franee. See Appendii VII. 

' Maiarin to Baaa, March 27, 1654; M^moire ponr servir d' instructions au 
Sienr de Bordeans, Jnly 19, 1654, io the ArchiTes des Affaires Etrangferes de 
France. See Appendis VII. 

6 At the beginning of June, 1654; Clarendon's Ilistorj of tie Rebellion, 
Tol. vii. p. 113. 
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mother some town in the feingdoin, as an appanage, to which 
she could retire with the Duke of Gloucester, who, at a more 
advanced age, when his designs were capable of giving um- 
brage, should also be sent to rejoin the king, his brother." 
And to these political advances, Mazarin added all kinds of 
personal attentions. "Let me know," he wrote to M. de 
Baas, " whether the ambassador and yourself, on consulting 
together, think it would be well for me to send some Bar- 
barj horses to M. le Protecteur, and tell me whether it 
would be too great a familiarity to send him a present of 
wine ; and, in short, advise me what other things would be 
most agreeable to him."' 

The Cardinal was all the more anxious to please the Pro- 
tector, because the Court of Spain was not his only rival in 
seeking his favor. On learning the establishment of the 
Protectorate, the Prince of Cond^ had hastened to write to 
Cromwell—" I rejoice infinitely," he said, " that justice has 
been done to the merit and virtue of your Highness. 
Therein alone could England expect to find safety and 
repose; and I hold the people of the three kingdoms to have 
reached the climax of their happiness, in finding their pro- 
perty and lives now intrusted to the guidance of so great a 
man. For my own part, I beseech your Highness to believe 
that I shall deem myself very happy if I can serve you on 
any occasion."^ The prince's agents, Barriere and Cugnac, 
as well as the deputies from the town of Bordeaux, were still 
in London, striving to obtain, for the Eronde, the support of 
the Protector, as they had formerly sought that of the Par- 
liament.' 

' Maiirin to Suns, April 8, 1054, in the Ar^hivcB doa Affaires Etmng^i-ofl 
de France. 

' Condb to Cromwell, December, 1653; in tbe Manusorita de Brienne, Bib- 
liothfeqne ImpSriale, Paris. 

' Tbnrioe's State Papers, vol. i. p. 760, vol. ii. pp. 259, 685; Bordeaux to 
Brienne, March 27, 1654, in tlie Arehivea dea Affaires Etrangferes de France. 
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Crom-well received all these advances with the same ap- 
pearance of good will : not that he looked at them all with 
the same favorable eye, or that he hesitated careless or un- 
certain which to choose among allies so diverse. Unlike the 
Long Parliament, he inclined far more towards France tbaa 
towards Spain; with superior sagacity, he perceived that 
Spain woald thenceforward be an apathetic and decadent 
power, and, in spite of all her friendly demonstratione, mot^ 
hostile than any other European State to Protestant Eng- 
land, for she was devoted, more exclusively than any other, 
to the maxima and inflnetiGes of the Church of Eome. 

And at the same time that there was but little tb he ex- 
pected from Spain, her vast poesessiona ia the New World 
offered a rich and easy prey to the maritime ambition of 
England.* From France, on the other hand, Cromwell had 
much to fear, for she held the Stuarts in her grasp ; and also 
much useful asgistance to hope for, as she was ruled by a* 
free and active government, capable of thinking boldly and 
executing vigorously. But most of Cromwell's eompanionsj 
Lambert among others, had not equally just notions as to the 
state of facts, and the interests of their country abroad ; 
slavishly obedient to the routine of populaf ideas and pas- 
sions, they held France in especial abhorrence, and longed 
to be at war with her, for the honor, they said, as well as for 
the safety of their Commonwealth. Cromwell, always full of 
consideration for the opinions of the men of whom he had to 
make use, attempted to set them right on this particnlar ; 
sometimes in private interviews, and sometimes in meetings 
at the house of his son Henry, his intimate confidants labored 
to make Lambert, and the other officers who .thought with 
him, understand the danger of a definitive rupture with 
France, and the advantages which her alliance would aSbrd. 
The Spanish ambassador sometimes had an inkling of these 
public intimations of Cromwell's private sentiments, " and he 
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would then indulge," says Bordeaux, " in great imprecations 
against this Government, expressing liis earnest wish that 
tlie King, hia master, and the King of France would free 
themselves by a mutual accommodation, from all the cring- 
ings and fawnings which jealousy obliged them both to 
manifest towards the Protector, in order to gain him over 
to their interests." But Cromwell, who was in no anxiety to 
take any decided course, easily dispelled the ill humor of 
CardeBas and of Bordeaux, by giving them each in turn 
reason to hope for his preference. He replied to their pro- 
posals by declaring his own. From Spain, besides the sum 
of fifty thousand crowns per month, which Cardefias had 
offered him, he demanded the right of free navigation in the 
"West Indies, and an assurance that English merchants might 
freely practice their religion in Spain, without being exposed 
to prosecution by the Inquisition, and with liberty to use the 
English Bible, and other religious books relating to their 
particular form of helief. From France, he wished to obtain 
first four millions, and then, at least, two millions of livres, 
per annum ; the custody of some great maritime town, Brest 
for instance, until Dunkirk should be taken ; the expulsion 
of the Stuarts, and of a certain number of royalists, whose 
names he stated; and, finally, liberty of conscience, and 
security of person and property, for the French Protestants. 
CardeSas and Bordeaux protested, each in his turn, against 
pretensions so exorbitant. "To demand immunity from 
the Inquisition, and free navigation in the West Indies," said 
CardeBas, "is to demand the two eyes of my master; nothing 
can be done, in this respect, except in conformity with an- 
cient usage," "Demands so excessive," replied Bordeaux, 
"can be considered only as a pretext which M. le Protecteur 
wishes to employ in order to liberate himself from the pro- 
mise he has given to come to an accommodation with France." 
Both negotiations, however, continued with various osciUa- 
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tions — sometimes Cromwell lessened his pretensions, some- 
times more extensive concessions were offered him : matters 
were carried so far, especially on the side of France, as tte 
careful preparation and minute discussion of drafts of a treaty, 
but nothing was concluded with either power; Cromwell held 
them both in suspense, and became more and more the object 
of their jealous assiduities.' 

Thus caressed and sought after by all foreign powers, and 
victorious at home over all parties— seeing that civil order 
had been strengthened and peace restored by his authority — 
he believed himself in a position to face without danger the 
trial imposed on him by the seventh article of the Protect©- 
ral Constitution, and he issued writs for the election of a new 
Parhament, to meet on the 3d of September, 1654, the anni- 
versary of his victories at Dunbar and 'Worcester. 

It was the first time, for fourteen years, that England had 
been called upon to elect a Parliament, and the electoral sys- 
tem itself was altogether new : the Constitutional Act had 
borrowed it almost entirely from the plan which Vane was 
on the point of getting voted by the Long Parliament, on the 
very day of its expulsion by Cromwell. There were to be 
four hundred and sixty members— four hundred for Eng- 
land and Wales (of whom two hundred and fifty -one were to 
represent counties, and a hundred and forty-nine, cities and 
boroughs), thirty for ScotUnd, and thirty for Ireland ; all 
persons possessing real or personal property to the value of 
200?. were entitled to vote ; no one was eligible for election 
unless he were a man of acknowledged integrity, fearing 

' Tbarfoe'B State PaperB, toI. i. pp. 705, 760, 761 ; Correspondence of Bor- 
deirai with Brienne and Servien, July and Anguet, 1654, in the Archives des 
Affaires Elrangferea de Franoe; Coirespondenoe of Cnrdefias and iiie Arch- 
duke Leopold with PhiUp IV., and Deliberations of the Spanish Conuoil of 
State in March, April, and August, 1054, in the Archives of Simoncas. See 
Appendix VIII, 
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God, of unblemished morals, and twenty-one years of ^e ; 
all persons who had taken part against the Parliament since 
the 1st of January, 1641, and all Catholics were deprived of 
the right of voting and of being voted for : this, briefly, was 
the system. Three parties strongly contested the elections : 
the adherents of the Protector, the Eepublicans, and the 
Presbyterians who had made war against the king, but who 
regretted the abolition of kingship. All the important mem- 
bers of Cromwell's Government, with the exception of Lord 
Lisle, were elected; among the republican leaders. Vane, 
Ludlow, Sidney, and Hutchinson, either did not become 
candidates, or were rejected ; but Bradshaw, Scott, Haslerig, 
and others, equally staunch, though leas koown, were chosen 
in preference to the Protector's candidates. The Presbyte- 
rians were numerous ; they came, not as determined oppo- 
nents, but as independent and not very friendly neutrals. 
The same condition y/aa imposed on all, both by the twelfth 
article of the instrument of Government, and by the form of 
the writ ordaining their election : " That the persons elected 
shall not have pov:er to alter the Government as it is hereby 
settled in one single person and a Parliament.'" 

At their fii^t meeting, on the suggestion of Lambert, who, 
when the sermon was over, proposed that the members pre- 
sent should wait on the Protector in the Painted Chamber, 
where he was expecting them, some symptoms of ill humor 
were manifested ; several members cried out, " Sit still !" It 
was a Sunday, and no business could be done on that day. 
Cromwell had no intention of neglecting his religious duties ; 
he merely gave a gracious reception to the Parliament, and 
i the members to assemble on the following day in the 



' Old Parliamentary History, toI. xi. pp. 250—255, 291—294; Cromwell'a 
Letters and Speecbes, toI. iii. pp. 21, 22; Godwin's History of the Common- 
nealtli, vol. iv. pp. 106— 112; Forstec's Stateameo of tiie Commonwealth, vol. 
iii. pp. 158— 1G2 ; Tol. iv. pp. 262-264. 
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same place, when he -would make to tbem certain communi- 
catious which he judged necessary for the welfare of the 
Commonwealth.' 

"Gentlemen," he said to them on the next day, " you are 
met here on the greatest occasion that, I believe, England 
ever saw ; having npon yonr shoulders the interests of three 
great nations ; and truly, I believe I may say it without any 
hyperbole, you have upon your shoulders the interests of all 

the Christian people in the world The end 

of your meeting, I judge to be, healing and settling." He 
abstained from reference to past transactions, which, he said, 
" instead of healing, might set the wound fresh a-bleeding ;" 
but he paused to describe the state of the country at the 
time when the Protectoral Government had commenced. 
" What was our condition ?" he a.sked. "What was the face 
that was upon our afEaira as to the interests of the nation? as 
to the ranks and orders of men, whereby England has been 
known for hundreds of years ? A nobleman, a gentleman, 
a yeoman — the distinction of these, that is a good interest of 
the nation, and a great one. The natural magistracy of the 
nation, was it not almost trampled under foot, under despite 
and contempt, by men of levelling principles ? Did not that 
levelling principle tend to the reducing of aU to an equaUty 
— not only for the orders of men and ranks of men, but for 
property and interest also? What was the purport of it but 
to make the tenant as liberal a fortune as the landlord? 
Which, I think, if obtained, would not have lasted long. 
The men of that principle, after they had served their own 
turns, would then have cried up property and interest fast 
enough. And. that the thing did extend far, is manifest ; 
because it waa a pleasing voice to all poor men, and truly 

' CommoDB' Journals, vol. vii. p. 365; Goddard's Diary in the Introduction 
to Burton's Diary, vol. i, p. iviii. 
VOL. II. — 9 
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not unwelcome to all bad men In spiritual things, 

tbe case was still more aad and deplorable." He then went 
on to describe the unrestrained propagation of all the wild 
theories which, under the garb of religion, tended only to 
produce licentiousness, blasphemy, and madness. " The grace 
of God," he said, "was turned into yantonnesa; and Christ 
and the Spirit of God made a cloak for all villany and spu- 
rious apprehensions And men can tell the magistrate 

that ' he hath nothing to do with men holding such notions ; 
these are matters of conscience and opinion; he is to look to 
the outward man, not to the inward,' . , To what are such 
considerations and pretensions leading us ? Liberty of con- 
science, and liberty of the subject—two as glorious things to 
be contended for, as any that God hath given us ; yet both 
these abused for the patronizing of villanies I . . . These 
things were in the midst of us ; and nothing in the hearts 
and minds of men but, ' Overturn, overturn, overturn 1' . . . 
To add to our misery, whilst we were in this condition, we 
were deeply engaged in war with the Portuguese ; and not 
only this, but we had a war with Holland ; and at the same 
time also, we were in a war with France. Besides the suffer- 
ings caused by these wars in respect to the trade of the nation, 
it's most evident that the purse of the nation could not have 
been able much longer to bear it ; . . . and either things 
must have been left to sink into the miseries these premises 
would suppose, or else a remedy must be supplied, A 
remedy hath been applied: that hath been this Government; 
a thing I shall say httle unto. The thing is open and visible, 
to be seen and read by all men ; and, therefore, let it speak 
for itself. . . , But truly I may— I hope, humbly before 
God, and modestly before you— say somewhat on the behalf 
of the Government. Not that I would discourse of the par- 
ticular heads of it, but acquaint you a little with the effects 
it has had, and what the state of our affairs is. . . . 
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" The Government hath had some things in desire, and 
hath done some things actually. It hath desired to reform 
the laws, and for that end bills have been prepared, which 
in due time, I make no question, will be tendered to you. 
. . . The Chancery hath been reformed, I hope to the 
satisfaction of all good men. . , , The Government 
hath further endeavored to put a stop to that heady way of 
every man making himself a minister and preacher. It 
hath endeavored to settle a method for the approving and 
sanctioning of men of piety and ability to discharge that 
work. . . . The Government hath also taken care, we 
hope, for the expulsion of all those who may be judged any 
way unfit for this work; who are scandalous, and the com- 
mon scorn and contempt of that function. One thing more 
this Government hath done, it hath been instrumental to call 
a free Parliament, which, blessed be God, we see here thia 
day. I say, a free Parliament I ... I perhaps forgot, 
but indeed it was a caution upon my mind, and I desire now 
it may be so understood, that if any good hath been done, it 
was the Lord, not we His poor instruments. 

"I did instance the wars, which did exhaust your treasure, 
and put you into such a condition that you must have sunk 
therein, if it had continued but a few months longer. Now 
you have peace, with Swedeland ; peace with the Danes ; 
peace with the Dutch ; a peace unto which I shall say but 
little, seeing it is so well known in the benefit and conse- 
quences thereof. . . . Nothing so much gratified our 
enemies as to see us at odds with that Commonwealth ; and 
so I persuade myself nothing is of more terror or trouble to 
them than to see us thus reconciled. Truly, as a peace with 
the Protestant States hath much security in it, so it hath as 
much of honor and of assurance to the Protestant interest 
abroad. I wish it may be written upon our hearts to be 
s for that interest. . . . You have a peace like- 
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■wise with the crown of Portugal, which, your merchants 
make us believe, is of good concernment to their trades ; 
. , . and moreover, by this treaty, our people which 
trade thither have liberty of eonscienee—liberty to worship 
in chapels of their own. Indeed, peace is desirable with all 
men, as far as it may be had with conscience and honor. 
We are upon a treaty with France. . . , And I dare 
say that there ia not a nation in Europe but is very willing 
to ask a good understanding with us. . . . 

" Truly I thought it my duty to let you know, that though 
God hath dealt thus bountifully with you, yet these are but 
entrances and doors of hope, whereby, through the blessing 
of God, you may enter into rest and peace. But you are 
not yet entered. ... I have not spoken these things as 
one who assumes to himself dominion over you, but as one 
who doth resolve to be a fellow-servant with you to the in- 
terest of these great affairs, and of the people of these na- 
tions. I shall trouble you no longer, but desire you to 
repair to your House, and to exercise your own liberty in 
the choice of a Speaker, that so you may lose no time in 
carrying on your work.'" 

It would seem that words like these, marked by so much 
good sense, should have produced a strong impression upon 
men who were pledged, like Cromwell himself, to oppose the 
ancient monarchy, and who were interested in strengthening 
the government of the revolution ; but when parties have 
reached a certain degree of separation and excitement, they 
will neither understand nor listen to one another ; each fol- 
lows its own special ideas, and advances towards its own 
particular object, without paying the slightest attention to 
any unwelcome truths that it may hear, and disregarding 

' CromweU's Letters and Speeolies, toI. iii. pp. 23 — 4S; OH Pftrliaoientary 
Hiatory, vol. si. 
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them even more contemptuously wbea they are uttered by 
suspicious lips. After ike Protector's speecli, the republicana, 
on their return to their place of meeting, renewed all the 
maxims and pretensions of the Long Parliament, which he. 
had 30 recently expelled. They could remain satisfied nei- 
ther with exercising the very extensive powers secured to 
them by the Instrument of government, nor with restoring 
to vigor the legal and necessary privileges of the House — 
such, for instance, as entire liberty of discussion and speech : 
three days .after their installation, they decided, after an ani- 
mated debate, by a hundred and forty-one votes against a 
hundred and thirty-six, that, on the following day, they would 
form themselves into a Committee of the whole House to 
deliberate upon the question, " whether the House shall ap- 
prove of the system of government by a single person and 
a Parliament.'" 

This was far more than the assertion of a rival ambition ; 
it was a systematic determination to admit the legitimacy of 
no government and of no power which did not emanate from 
the Parhament, as the creature from its creator; it was the, 
proclamation of the primordial, individual, and absolute 
sovereignty, in principle, of the people, and in fact, of the 
Parliament, as representing the people. 

Cromwell was not a philosopher, he did not act in obe^ 
dience to systematic and premeditated views ; hut he was 
guided in his government by the superior instinct and prac- 
tical good sense of a man destined by the hand of God to 
govern. He had watched the operation of this arrogant 
design to create the entire government by the sole will of 
the people, or of the Parliament; he had himself audaciously 
promoted the work of destruction which had preceded the 
new creation ; and, amidst the ruins which his hands had 

' Commons' Jovimala, yol. yli. pp. 365 — 307. 
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made, he liad perceived the vanity of his raah hopes : be had 
learned that no government is, or can be, the work of man'a 
will alone; he had recognized, aa essential to its production, 
the hand of God, the action of time, and a variety of other 
causes apart from human deliberation. Entering, so to 
speak, into council with these superior powers, he regarded 
himself as their representative and minister, by the right of 
hia genius, and of his manifold successes. He resolved not 
to suffer interference with what they had done, and he had 
done, to establish, in the stead of fallen monarchy, the new 
government over which he presided. 

The Parliament had spent four days in discussing the 
question whether it should give this government its appro- 
bation. On the morning of the 12th of September, 1654, 
the members were proceeding to the House, aa usual, to con- 
tinue this debate ; and on their way they were constantly 
met by reports that the Parliament was dissolved, and that 
the Council of State and Council of War, sitting together as 
one body, had decided upon its dissolution. On their arrival 
Bt Westminster, they found the doors of the Parliament 
HoTise shut, and guarded by soldiers; some of them at- 
tempted to go up the stairs : " There is no passage that way," 
said the guard ; "the House is locked up, and we have orders 
to give no admittance to any person. If you are a Member, 
go into the Painted Chamber, where the Protector will pre- 
sently be.'" Westminster Hall, the Court of Bequests, and 
the Painted Chamber, were full of Members, walking up and 
down, anxiously questioning one another, and awaiting the 
Protector's arrival. At about ten o'clock, Cromwell appeared, 
attended by his officers and lifeguards, and took his stand 
on the raised dais where he had stood a week before to open 
the Parliament. " Gentlemen," he said to them, " it is not 

' Burton's Diiiry. vol, i, p. sssiii. 
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long since I met you in this place, upon an occasion which 
gave mc much more content and comfort than this doth 
.... I did then acquaint you what was the first riae of 
this government, which hath called you hither, and by the 
authority of which you have come hither. Among other 
thinga which I then told you, I said you were a free Parlia- 
ment ; and truly, so you are — whilst you own the government 
and authority which called you hither. But certainly that 
word, free Parliament, implied a reciprocity, or it implied 
nothing at all : and I think your actions and carriage ought 
to be suitable. But I see it will be necessary for me now a 
little to magnify my office. ... I called not myself to 
this place. . . I was by birth a gentleman, living neither 
in any considerable height, nor yet in obscurity. I have 
been called to several employments in the nation — to serve 
in Parliament and elsewhere; and I did endeavor to dis- 
charge the dfity of an honest man in those services. . . . 
Having had some occasions to see, together with my brethren 
and countrymen, a happy period put to our sharp wars and 
contests with the then common enemy, I hoped, in a private 
capacity, to have reaped the fruit and benefit of our hard 
labors and hazards. ... I hoped to have had leave to 
retire to a private life. I begged to be dismissed of my 
charge ; I begged it again and again ;— and God be judge 
between me and all men if I lie in this matter. That I lie 
not, in matter of fact, is known to very many ; but whether 
I tell a lie in my heart, as laboring to represent to you what 
was not upon my heart, I say, the Lord be judge." He then 
proceeded to narrate, in this tone, all his past career— his 
struggle with the Long Parliament, the overtures he had 
received from that body, and the necessity he had been 
under todissolveit. "Because of mymanner of life," hecon- 
tinued, " which had led me up and down the nation, thereby 
giving me to see and know the temper and spirits of all men, 
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and of the best of men ; I knew that the nation loathed their 
sitting. . . . Under their arhitrary power, poor men were 
driven, like flocks of sheep, by forty in a morning, to the 
confiscation of goods and estates, ^vithout any man being able 
to give a reason why two of them had deserved to forfeit a 
shilling. . . . And so far as I could discern, when they 
were dissolved, there was not so much as the barking of a 
dog, or any general and visible repining at it I" He then 
referred to the convocation of the Barebone Parliament. " I 
have appealed to God before you already," he said : " though 
it be a tender thing to make appeals to God, yet I trust in 
such exigencies as these it will not offend His majesty. And 
I say to you again, in the presence of that God who hath 
blessed, and been with me in all my adversities and suc- 
cesses, that' my greatest end was to lay down the power 
which was in my hands. The authority I had was bound- 
less—for by Act of Parliament, I was Generhl of all the 
forces in the three nations ; in which unlimited condition I 
did not desire to live a day— wherefore, we called that meet- 
ing. What the event and issue of that meeting was, we 
may sadly remember. It hath much teaching in it, and I 
hope will make us all wiser for the future. . . . The 
result was that they came and brought to me a parchment, 
signed by very much the major part of them, expressing their 
redelivery and s n f the power and authority that 

had been eomn 1 h m V ick again into my hands. And 
I can say it, in h p n f divers persons here who know 
whether I lie m h hi did not know one tittle of that 
resignation, till h y 11 ame and brought it, and delivered 
it into my hands. ... My power was again, by this 
resignation, become as boundless and unlimited as before. 
All government was dissolved : all civil administration was 
at an end. I was arbitrary in power ; having the armies in 
the three nations under my command ; and truly not very 
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ill-beloved by tbem, nor very ill-beloved by the people — ^by 
the good people. The gentlemen that undertook to frame 
this government did consult divers days together, how to 
frame somewhat that might give ua settlement ; and that I 
was not privy to their councils they know. When they had 
finished their model in some measure, they told me that 
except I would undertake the government, they thought 
things would hardly come to a composure or settlement, but 
blood and confusion would break in upon ua. I refused it 
again and again ; not complimentingly— aa they know, and 
as God knows ! . . . . They urged on me, ' That I did 
not hereby receive anything which put me into a higher 
capacity than before ; but that it limited me — that it bound 
my hands to act nothing without the consent of a Council, 
until the Parliament met, and then limited me by the Par- 
liament. After many arguments, and at the entreaty and 
recfuest of divers persons of honor and quality, I did accept 
of the place and title of Protector, . , , I shall submit to 
your judgment, that I brought not myself into this condition 
. . . . This was not done in a corner : it was open and 
public, ... I have a cloud of witnesses, I have wit- 
nesses within, without, above I , , , I had the approbation 
of the officers of the army, in the three nations. And with 
their express consent, there went along an implied consent 
also of a body of persons who had had somewhat to do in 
the world ; who had been instrumental, under God, to fight 
down the enemies of God and of His people — I mean, the 
soldiery. And truly, the soldiery were a very considerable 
part of these nations, especially when all government was 
thus dissolved, and nothing to keep things in order but the 
sword. And yet they — which many histories will not par- 
allel — ^even they were desirous that things ought to come to 
a consistency, and arbitrariness be taken away, and the gov- 
ernment be put into the hands of a person limited and 
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bounded, as in the Act of Settlement, -whom they distrusted 
the least, and loved not the worst. ... I would not 
forget the approbation I found in the great city of London — 
and from many cities, and boroughs, and counties: express 
approbations in name of the noblemen, gentlemen, yeomen,, 
and inhabitants, giving very great thanks to me for under- 
taking this heavy burden at such a time. . . . Nor is 
this all. The judges did declare, that they could not 
administer justice to the satisfaction of their consciences, 
until they had received commissions from me. . . . And 
I have yet more witnesses. . . , All the sheriffs in Eng- 
land are my witnesses ; and all that have come in upon a 
I issued out by sheriffs are my witnesses. All the 
e in England are my witnesses ; and many in Ireland 
and Scotland. And I shall now make you my last witnesses 
— and shall ask you, whether you came not hither by my 
writs, directed to the several sherifla ? To which writs the 
people gave obedience ; having also had the Act of Govern- 
ment communicated to them, which was required to be 
distinctly read unto the people at the place of election, to 
avoid surprises, or misleadings- of them through their igno- 
rance. There also they signed the indenture, with proviso, 
' That the persons so chosen should not have power to alter 
the government as now settled in one single person and a 
Parliament.' 

" This being the case, though I told you in my last speech 
that you were a free Parliament, yet I thought it was under- 
stood withal that I was the Protector, and the authority that 
called you ; that I was in possession of the government by a 
good right from God and men. . . . May not this cha- 
racter, this stamp, bear equal force with any hereditary 
interest that could furnish or hath furnished, in the common 
law or elsewhere, matter of dispute and trial of learning? 
I do not know why I may not balance this Providence, in 
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tie sight of God, T.'ith any tereditary interest. . , , And 
for you to disown or not to own it; for you to act with Par- 
liamentary authority, especially in the disowning of it, con- 
trary to the very fundamental things, yea, against the very 
root itself of this establishment; to sit, and not own the 
authority by which you sit— is that which I believe aston- 
ished more men than myself, and doth as dangerously disap- 
point and discompose the nation as anything that could have 
been invented by the greatest enemy to our peace and welfare, 
or that could well have happened. It is true, as there are some 
things in the establishment which are fundamental, so there 
are others which are not, but only circumstantial. But some 
things are fundamentals ! In every government there must 
be somewhat fundamental, somewhat like a Magna Charta, 
which should be standing, unalterable. The government by 
a single person and a Parliament is a fundamental. . . . 
That Parliaments should not make themselves perpetual is 
a fundamental. . . . And again is not liberty of con- 
science in religion a fundamental ? Liberty of conscience is 
a natural right ; and he that would have it, ought to give it. 
. . . But I told you some things were circumstantials ? — 
as, for example, this is ; that we should have 200,000?. to 
defray civil ofSces ; or that we should have twenty thousand 
foot-soldiers and ten thousand horse, though, if the spirits of 
men were composed, five thousand horse and ten thousand 
foot might serve. These things are circumstantials, and, 
therefore, matters of consideration between you and me. . 
. . But I can soonei; be willing to be rolled into my grave, 
and buried with infamy, than I can give my consent unto the 
wdfnl throwing away of this government, in the fundamentals 
of it! 

"I would it had not been needful for me to call you hither 
to expostulate these things with you, and in such a manner 
as this. But necessity hath no law. 
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atfinary necessities, are the greatest cozenage that men can 
put upon the Providence of God ; but it is as contrary to 
God's free grace, as carnal and as stupid, to think there are 
no manifest and real necessities, because necessities may he 
abused or feigned. I had thought within myself, that it 
would not have been dishonest nor dishonorable, nor against 
true liberty, not even the liberty of Parliaments, if— when a 
Parliament was so chosen as you have been, in pursuance of 
this Instrument of Government, and in conformity to it, and 
with such an approbation and consent to it — some owning of 
your call and of the authority which brought you hither, had 
been required before your entrance into the House. This 
was declined and hath not been done, because I am persuaded 
scarce any man could doubt you came with contrary minds. 
And I have reason to believe the people that sent you least 
of all doubted thereof And therefore I must deal plainly 
■with you. What I forbore upon a just confidence at first, 
yon necessitate me unto now 1 Seeing the authority which 
called you is so little valued, and so much slighted — till some 
assurance be given and made known that the fundamental 
interest shall he settled and approved, according to the pro- 
viso in the writ of return, and such a consent testified as will 
make it appear that the same is accepted — I have caused a 
stop to be put to your entrance into the Parliament House. 
" I am sorry, I am sorry, and I could be sorry to the death, 

that there is cause for this. But there is cause 

There is therefore somewhat to be offered to you : a promise 
of reforming as to circumstantials, a^d agreeing in the sub- 
stance and fundamentals, that is to say, in the form of govern- 
ment now settled. The making of your minds known in 
that, by giving your assent and subscription to it, is the 
means that will let you in, to act those thmgs as a Parliament 
which are for the good of the people. . . . The place 
where you may come thus and sign, as many as God shall 
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make free tliereuato, ia in the lobby witbout tbe Parliament 
door.'" 

So much boldness in displaying bia power, and in making 
indiscriminate use of force and rigbt, truth and falsehood, in 
the assertion of his authority, struck all minds with stupor. 
Indignant, but powerless, the republican leaders, Bradshaw, 
Scott, and Haslerig, refused to give any pledge, and returned 
home again ; and to the honor of tbe party, about a hundred 
and fifty members followed their example. But the majority 
of members either approved or submitted ; on the very first 
day, a hundred and fijrty signed the recLuired engagement ; 
before the end of tbe month, more than three hundred had 
subscribed it, and the Parliament resumed its labors. Crom- 
well manifested no 01 feeling towards the recusant members; 
" I had rather they would stay without," be said; "one mal- 
content that ia within tbe House may do more harm than ten 
that are without."^ Those who remained, however, considered 
that some explanation and some reservation were due to the 
principles of legal order, and to their own honor : on the 
14th of September, at tbe suggestion of Wbitelocke, tbe 
Parliament declared that the pledge to- make no change in 
the government did not apply to the whole forty-two articles 
of tbe Protectoral Constitution, but only to tbe first article 
which established the government of the Commonwealth by 
a single person and successive Parliaments. Four days after, 
on the 18tb of September, in order to give an air of independ- 
ence to their servility, the House converted the whole of 
Cromwell's recent conduct into a measure of ihelr own, and 
resolved : " That all persona returned, or who shall be re- 
turned, to serve in this Parliament, shall, before they be 

' Burton's Kary, toI. i. pp. sxiii. — invi. ; Cromwell's Letters and Speeeli- 
es, vol. ill. pp. 50—76 ; Old Parliamentary History, vol. sx. pp. 318—371 ; 
Commona' Joomala, yol. vii. p. 867; Ludlow's Memoirs, pp. 211, 212. 

' Thorloe's State Pupers, vol. ii. p. 715. 
VOL. n. — 10 
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admitted to sit in the Houae, subscribe tlie recognition of the 
G-overnment— to be true and faithful to the Lord Protector, 
and not to propose, or give consent, to alter the government, 
as it is settled in one person and a Parliament.'" A disrepu- 
table artifice of a mutilated assembly, which falsely ascribed 
to itself an act of violence, in order to cover, its hamiliation 
by the He ! 

A singular accident was wellnigh causing the abrupt over- 
throw of the precarious edifice, so laboriously supported by 
the strong arm of one man. On the 29th of September, 
CromweU had taken it into his head to dine in the open air, 
in Hyde Park, with Thurloe and some of his household ; his 
carriage was harnessed with six Friesland horses, which the 
Duke of Oldenburgh had sent him not long before ; and he 
resolved to try, with his own hand, the mettle of these ani- 
mals, "not doubting," says Ludlow, "but they would prove 
as tame as the three nations which were ridden by him." 
Thurloe could not resist the desire to ride in a carriage driven 
by the Protector, and so got inside. Cromwell " drove pretty 
handsomely for some time, but, at last, provoking the horses 
too much with the whip, they grew unruly ;" the postilion 
was thrown ; CromweU fell from the coach-bos upon the pole, 
and from the pole to the ground; his foot caught in the har- 
ness, and he was dragged along for a moment, but he quickly 
extricated himself, and the carriage passed on without touch- 
ing him. During his fall, a pistol went off in his pocket, 
revealing, in the accidental danger which he had incurred, 
his secret precautions against the constant dangers by which 
he was surrounded. He was immediately taken up — as well 
as Thurloe, who had dislocated bis ankle by jumping out of 
the carriage — and conveyed to Whitehall, where he was let 

1 Commons' Joimials, toI. tH. p. S68; Old Parliameatiiry History, vol. ii. 
pp. 870, 371 ; Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 005. 
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blood, and remained confined to bis room for nearly three 
weeks, during wbich time he received few visitors, and gave 
but little attention to business. The Government newspapers 
made no allusion to the accident ; those of the opposition 
merely mentioned tbc danger to which the Protector had 
been exposed, without specifying its cause; the court poets 
celebrated bis miraculous deliverance ; so long as he remained 
confined to his room, bis enemies said that he was very ill, 
and bis friends that he was in health ; but, in reality, the 
accident was more dangerous in possibility than in fact, and 
the terms in which the various foreign Ministers speak of it 
in their letters to their Courts, show that the public was 
neither long nor seriously alarmed at it.' 

Cromwell's real or apparent inactivity lasted much longer 
than his indisposition ; for more than three months, he re- 
mained almost utterly unmoved and sQent, as if his only 
intention were to watch and wait. Meanwhile Parliament 
was discussing the constitution of the Protectorate. 

The leaders of the republican opposition, and the majority 
of their party, were no longer in the House ; but their 
presumptuous and obstinate rashness remained after their 
withdrawal. Convoked for the purpose of establishing a 
government, the sole anxiety of the House was to discuss a 
constitution ; for more than three months they were employed 
in dissecting and amending the forty-two articles, which they 
increased to sixty, with that democratic mistrust and theolo- 
gical subtlety which are equally tiresome and dangerous to 
the ruling power. Should the Protector have a share in the 
legislature, or should be be strictly limited to the executive? 
Should his veto on the resolutions of the Parliament be al- 
ways merely suspensive, and if so, for what period of time ; 

' Thurloe's State Papers, vol. ii. pp. 652, 658, 656; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 
215; Batee'a Elenohua Motuum Kuperorum, part ii. p, 350; Godwin's His- 
tory of the Commonwealth, toI. iv. p. 133. See Appendix IX. 
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or sometimes peremptory, and if so, in wliat cases? In 
whom should the right of declaring war and making peace 
be vested ? Under what limitations should the Protector lae 
intrusted with the disposal and command of the army and 
militia? Who should appoint the CouncO of State? What 
should be the extent of the powers of the Protector, in the 
matter of making laws and imposing taxes, during the absence 
of the Parliament, and in cases of urgency ? These ques- 
tions, though already settled in the Instrument of Government 
establishing the Protectorate, were resumed and discussed as 
though that Instrument had never existed, or were only an 
unauthoritative text for debate ; and their discussion oeeupied 
all the sittings of the House, and often two sittings daily, 
from the 20th of September, 1654, to the 20th of January, 
1655. There was a fixed determination to take no note of 
what had been done already, and to institute the Protectoral 
government afresh, in virtue of the exclusive sovereignty of 
the people and Parliament. And the debates, though ani- 
mated, were hypocritical, for the opposing parties were all 
secretly influenced by views which they did not openly avow ; 
the partisans of the Protector wished to give still further 
development to the monarchical reaction which had begun 
under that name; the republicans who had submitted to 
Cromwell, struggled to maintain, in the institutions of the 
country, means of return for the expiring republic; and the 
Presbyterians endeavored once more to introduce those prin- 
ciples of parhamentary monarchy, in furtherance of which 
they had begun the revolution. Some Cavaliers who had gained 
admission into the House by dissembling their opinions and 
origin, labored, under the mask of great zeal for liberty or 
the Commonwealth, to foment dissensions which they hoped 
would terminate in the common ruin of their various enemies. 
In presence of these incoherent elements, ever ready to 
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e against him, though for contrary purposes, Cromwell 
and his adherents vainly attempted to exercise an amount of 
influence in the House which might make it 'an instrument 
of strength and stability to his government: but it only 
served to hamper or to menace his power, and he frequently 
suffered repulses from it, as offensive as they were unex- 
pected.' 

Upon the question which affected him most closely, he 
had bitter experience of the small amount of influence which 
he possessed. In the general committee by which the con- 
stitution had been just discussed, the question arose whether 
the Protectorate should be elective or hereditary; but as an 
hereditary succession had seemed to meet with but httle 
favor, the proposition had been indefinitely postponed. It was 
brought forward again on the 16th of October, 1654, upon 
occasion of the examination of the thirty-second article of 
the coustitution, and the discussion lasted three days. "There 
was little appearance," wrote Bordeaux to the Count de Bri- 
enne, "that the resolution would be favorable; nevertheless, 
the Protector, either being persuaded to the contrary, or in- 
fluenced by some other consideration not known to all the 
world, has again ventilated this question. At first his party 
appeared to be the strongest; even General Lambert made 
an harangue to persuade the Parliament that it was necessary 
to make the office of Protector hereditary; hut when the 
votes were taken, all his relatives and friends were in favor 
"of making it elective, so that, out of the two hundred and 
sixty members of whom this body is composed, two hundred 
were of the same opinion ; which has surprised not only the 
public, but also the family of the Protector, who, on the pre- 

' Commons' Joamals, vol. \\i. pp. SS8— 413 ; Burton's Di^iry, toI. i. pp. 
xl. cssiiii., Tol. iii. pp. 550, 551 ; Bates's EUncIma Molnum Niiperorum, part 
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vious day, thought themselves sure of retaining that dignity 
in their houac.'" 

Not satisfied with thus opposing or trammelliug the Pro- 
tector in his political views, the House waged an almost con- 
tinual warfare with him on religious matters also, though in 
this respect their hostility was less direct and open. In order 
to secure liberty of conscience, within the limits allowed by 
the spirit of his age, Cromwell had obtained the insertion of 
the following article in the Instrument of Government: 
"That such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ (though 
differing in judgment from the doctrine, worship, or discip- 
line publicly held forth) shall not be restrained from, but 
ehall be protected in, the profession of their faith and exercise 
of their religion ; so as they abuse not this hberty to the civil 
injury of others, and to the actual disturbance of the public 
peace on their parts : Provided this liberty he not extended 
to Popery or Prelacy, nor to such as, under the profession of 
Christ, hold forth and practise licentiousness."^ These re- 
strictions, though already severe, were not enough for the 
Presbyterians, who were numerous and powerful in the 
"House; and they determined to augment them in every 
possible way. A committee of fourteen members, assisted 
by an equal number of divines, among whom Presbyterian 
influences prevailed, was appointed to prepare the creed 
which was to be subscribed by all ministers holding public 
benefices. The same commissioners were further directed to 
deflne, by the essential characteristics implied therein, the 
words— "Such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ," in 
order to confine, within the limits of that definition, the 
liberty promised to dissenting Christians, Another com- 

' Bordeaux to Brieniie,Oetober29,lG54, in the Archives des Affaires Etrnn- 
gures do France; Thurloe's State Papers, vol. ii. p. 681 ; Burton's Diarj, toi. 
i. p. li. i Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iv. pp, X34— 136. 

* Old Parliameatavy Uistorj, vol. ix. p. liiil. 
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mittee was appointed to prepare a list of all heresies that 
should be considered damnable. And suiting their practice 
to their maxims, Parliament ordered the prosecution and 
imprisoEraent of several heretics — one John Eiddle among 
others, a sincere and humble, but obstinate freethinker, who 
had published various works subversive of Christian doc- 
trine. Parliament commanded that the books should be 
burned by the common hangman, and that a bill should be 
prepared for the punishment of their author.' 

At the same time that, -upon questions of constitutional 
organization, the House proved itself thus indefatigable and 
untractable, it neglected from carelessness or premeditation, 
all other questions, and all other business. Several bills 
were brought forward in reference to the Court of Chancery,* 
the Court of Wards,' the equalization of taxation, the cele- 
bration of marriages,* the treatment of idiots and lunatics,' 
the abolition of purveyance," the relief of prisoners for debt,' 
indeed, almost all the subjects in which the public was at all 
deeply interested; but not one of these propositions was 
finally discussed and adopted. At the same time the mea- 
sures of reform which, in the absence of the Parliament, 
the Protector had promulgated on his own authority — espe- 
cially those which related to proceedings before the Court of 
Chancery, and the expulsion of ignorant or inefficient minis- 
ters and schoolmasters, were suspended and referred to com- 
mittees which were directed to subject them to complete 
revision.' This was at once a postponement of reform, and 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. -vii. pp. 373. 399, 400, il6; Baiter's Life, vol. 
J. part ii. pp. 107—205 ; Neal's History of the Puritans, toI. iv. pp. 122, 123 ; 
Godwin's Historj of the Commonwealth, vol. iv. pp. 144 — 148; Whitelooke, 
p. 609. 

" Commons' Jovimals, November 15 and 25. 1654. 

' Ibid. October 31, 1664. ' Ibid. September 26, 1654. 

5 Ibid. Jannary 15, 1655. ' Ibid. November 21, 1654. 

' Ibid. October 25, 1654, ' Ibid. Octol>er 5, 10, 13, and 23, 1654. 
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an insult to the Protector. Another committee liad been 
appointed to inquire what reductions could be effected in the 
army and fleet, and to confer with Cromwell on the snbject :* 
the conferences, however, were infrequent or dilatory, and 
although certain reductions were determined upon,^ particu- 
larly in the fleet, it does not appear that they were ever car- 
ried out. "When the question of supplies arose, the delays, 
which were then far more serious, became far more voluntary 
and premeditated; two months elapsed without the Parlia- 
ment appearing to think that any supplies were necessary ; 
and when at last it did take the subject into consideration, 
the resolutions which it adopted were merely provisional 
and altogether ineffectual.* An ordinance issued by the Pro- 
tector had fixed the sum to be devoted to the pajrment of the 
army and fleet, first at 120,000;., and then at 90,000?. per 
month ; the Parliament, without appearing to suspect or care 
about the insufficiency of the sura, reduced it to 60,000t;* 
and even after this reduction, the bill was indefinitely delay- 
ed, and was never presented to the Protector for his sanction. 
Sometimes the House, from intimidation or a spontaneous 
feeling of anxiety, suddenly rescinded its hostile or dilatory 
votes, and adopted resolutions in conformity with the wishes 
of the Government; but it soon relapsed into its former 
course, having only added proofs of its hesitation and weak- 
ness to those which already existed of its ill-wiU. Evidently, 
its only serious occupation was its secret struggle with the 
Protector, and it labored unceasingly to make his govern- 
ment insupportable or impossible to him, without possessing 
courage or power to take it from him by force.' 

' Commons' Journals, September 26, 1654. 

» Ibid. October 5, 1654. 

> Ibid. November 7 and 21, 1654. 

* Ibid. NoTcmber 28, 29, and Deoember 4 and 20, 1654, 

5 Commons' Jonmala, yol, vii. pp. 370, 373, 376, 876, 877, 378, 379, 382, 
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For a long time, Cromwell endured this hostility with 
patience, as he hoped it would involve the Parliament in 
greater discredit than it would entail danger upon himself; 
finally, however, it began to annoy and alarm him : such 
constant criticisms, though indirect, and timidly uttered, tar- 
nished and undermined his power ; by the delay and insuffi- 
ciency of the supplies granted, the House tended to the 
indefinite prolongation of the session. Cromwell, in his turn, 
grew angry, and hinted a dissolution. His more moderate 
advisers, "Wbitelocke among others, who had, apparently, 
acquired considerable influence in the House, endeavored to 
dissuade him from this course; sudden dissolutions, they 
said, had always proved fatal to the power which effected 
them; and besides, what reason was there for such rash haste? 
The legal term of the session was at hand ; for as, by the 
eighth article of the constitution, the House was to sit for 
live months only, its tenure of office would legally expire on 
the 3d of February; and he might then, with far less noise 
and inconvenience, pronounce its dissolution if he pleased. 
But these arguments had little effect upon Cromwell; the 
House, while devolving upon him all the responsibility of 
the government, prevented him from governing; he was 
embarrassed and irritated; he longed to answer these stealthy 
and indirect attacks by a bold and decisive act ; and courtiers 
were not wanting around him to stimulate his passion, and 
urge him to execute his design.' 

Whilst he was thus deliberating, the House itself supplied 
him with the pretext and the opportunity for which he 
waited. It had at length brought its debates on the consti- 
tution to a close; and on the 10th of January, 1655, the par- 
tisans of Cromwell demanded that before they finally passed 

a85, 387, 390, 392, 894, 405, 415; Godwin'a History of the Commonirealth, 
vol. iy. pp. liO— 148, 148—151. 
' Old Parliamentarjr History, toI. si. p. 250 ; Wliitelooke, p. 610. 
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the bill — which was entitled " An Act declaring ai 
the Government of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland^ 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging"— they 
should have a conference with the Protector on the subject ; 
but the proposition was rejected by one hundred and seven 
TOtes against ninety-five. Six days afterwards, on the 16th 
of January, the House further resolved, by eighty-six votes 
against fifty-iive, that this bill should become law without 
the Protector's consent. No sooner had they adopted thia 
resolution, than they became conscious that they had gone 
too far, and they retracted it on the following day, by voting 
" that the bill be engrossed, in order to its presentment to 
the Lord Protector, for his consideration and consent ;" but 
at the same time, they decided that unless the Protector and 
Parliament should agree to the whole and every part of the 
bill, it should be void and of no effect ; thus depriving (Jrom- 
well of all liberty to amend or alter its provisions.'" 

Cromwell took his resolution at once. An expedient was 
suggested to him by which he would be able, in appearance 
at least, to act with legality. It was customary, in paying 
the troops, to reckon by lunar months of twenty-eight days. 
By applying this method to the duration of the Parliament, 
the five months of session, to which it was entitled by the 
Instrument of Government, would expire on the 22d of Janu- 
ary, 1655, On the morning of that day, the Protector, with 
his usual retinue, proceeded to Westminster, and summoned 
the House to attend him in the Painted Chamber. They 
came, in much surprise and apprehension, expecting some 
rough remonstrance, but not at all anticipating an immediate 
dissolution. " Gentlemen," said Cromwell, " when I first met 
you in this room, it was to my apprehension the hopcfulcst 
day that ever mine eyes saw, as to the considerations of this 

' Commons' Journalg, vol. vii. pp. il4, 418, 419. 
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world : and I came with very great joy, and contentment, 
and comfort. ... I met you a second time here, and I 
confess, at that meeting, I had much abatement of my hopes, 
though not a total frustration. . . I did think, as I have 
formerly found in that way that I have been engaged in as 
a soldier, that some affronts put upon us, some disasters at 
the first, had made way for very great and happy successes ; 
and I did not at all despond hut the stop put upon you, in 
like manner, would have made way for a blessing from God. 
. . . But we, and these nations, are, for the present, under 
some disappointment I . . . Sure I am you will all hear 
me witness that, from your entering into the House upon 
the recognition, to this day, you have had no manner of 
interruption or hindrance of mine, in proceeding to what 
blessed issue the heart of a good man could propose to him- 
self. You have me very much locked up as to what you 
have transacted among yourselves, from that time to this. 
But as I may not take notice what you have been doing, so 
I think I have a very great hberty to tell you that I do not 
know what you have been doing. I do not know whether 
you have been alive or dead. I have not once heard from 
you all this time ; and that you all know. If 1 have had any 
melancholy thoughts, and have sat down by them, why 
might it not have been very lawful for me to think that I 
was a person judged unconcerned in all these businesses ? 
I can assure you I have not so reckoned myself. Nor did I 
reckon myself unconcerned in you. ... I have been 
careful of your safety, and the safety of those that you repre- 
sented, to whom I reckon myself a servant. I have been 
caring for you, for your quiet sitting, for your privileges, 
that they might not be interrupted. I have been consulting 
if possibly I might in anything promote the real good of this 
Parliament. And I did think it to be my business rather to 
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see the utmost issue, and what God would produce by you, 
than unseasonably to intermeddle with you. . , 

" I will tell you somewhat, which, if it be not news to you, 
I wish you tad taken very serious consideration of. If it be 
news, I wish I had acquainted you with it sooner. And yet, 
if any man will ask me why I did not, the reason is, because 
I did make it my business to give you no interruption. 
There be some trees that will not grow under the shadow of 
other trees ; there be some that choose to thrive under the 
shadow of other trees, I will tell you what hath thriven — 
I will not say what you have cherished— under your sha- 
dow ; that were too hard. Instead of peace and settlement — 
instead of mercy and truth being brought together, and 
B and peace kissing each other, by your recon- 
; the honest people of these nations, and settling the 
woeful distempers that are amongat us— weeds and nettles, 
briers and thorns, have thriven under your shadow, Dis- 
settlement and division, discontent and dissatisfaction, toge- 
ther with real dangers to the whole State, have been more 
multiplied within these five months of your sitting than in 
some years before. Foundations have also been laid for the 
future renewing of the troubles of these nations, by all the 
enemies of them abroad and at home. Let not these words 
seem too sharp, for they are true as any mathematical de- 
monstrations are, or can be. , . During your sittings and 
proceedings, the Cavalier party have been designing and pre- 
paring to put this nation in blood again. . . They have 
been making great preparations of arms. . , Banks of 
money have been framing, for these and other such like uses. 
Letters have been issued with privy seals, to as great persons 
as most are in the nation, for the advance of money. Com- 
missions for regiments of horse and foot, and command of 
castles, have been likewise given from Charles Stuart, since 
your sitting. And what the general insolences of that party 
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have been, honest people know and can very well testify. 
Nor is this all. Men have appeared of another sort than 
those hefore mentioned to you; 'a company of men like 
briars and thorns ;' and worse, if worse can be.' These also 
have been, and yet are, endeavoring to put us into blood and 
into confusion ; more desperate and dangerous confusion than 
England ever yet saw. . . If a commonwealth must fall, 
it is some satisfaction that it perish by men, and not by the 
hands of persons differing little from beasts ; if it must needs 
suffer, it should rather suffer from rich men than from poor 
men, who, as Solomon says, ' when they oppress, leave no- 
thing behind them, but are as a sweeping rain.' Now such 
as these also are grown np under your shadow. , . They 
have taken encouragement from yonr delays ; . . , they 
confess they built their hopes upon the assurance they had of 
tlie Parliament's not agreeing to a settlement. . . . Yet 
yon might have had an opportunity to have settled peace and 
quietness amongst all professing godliness, and have ren- 
dered them and these nations both secure, happy, and well 
satisfied. There was a government already in the possession 
of the people ; a government which hath now been exercised 
near fifteen months, . . . wherein I dare assert there is a 
just liberty to the people of God, and the just right of the 
people in these nations are provided for. . . For myself, 
I desire not to keep my place in this government an hour 
longer than I may preserve England in its just rights, and 
may protect the people of God in such a just liberty of their 
consciences as I have already mentioned. And therefore, if 
this Parliament have judged things to be otherwise than as I 
have stated them, it had been huge friendliness for you to 
Lave convinced me in what particulars my error lay. Of 

' The AnabaptJBt Leyellera. 
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■which I never yet had a word from you. But if, instead 
thereof, your time has been spent in setting up somewhat 
else upon another bottom than this stands upon, it looks as 
if the laying grounds for a quarrel had rather been designed 
than to give the people settlement. If it be thus, it's well 
your labors Lave not arrived to any maturity at alll . . 

"But wherein have you had cause to quarrel? "What 
demonstrations have you held forth to settle me to your 
opinion ? I would you had made me so happy as to have let 
me know your grounds. . . . Was there none amongst 
you to move such a thing ? . . If it be not folly in me to 
listen to town-talk, such things have been proposed, and re- 
jected, with stiffness and severity, once and again. ... I 
would not have been averse to alteration, of the good of which 
I might have been convinced. . . . But I must tell you 
this : That as I undertook tiiis government, in the simplicity 
of my heart and as before God, to do the part of an honest 
man, and to be true to the Commonwealth— so I can say that 
no particular interest, either of myself, estate, honor or family, 
are, or have been, prevalent with me to this undertaking. 
For if yon had, upon the old Instrument of Government, 
offered me this one, this one thing — I speak as thus advised, 
and before God, as having been to this day of this opinion; 
and this hath been my constant judgment, well known to 
many who hear me speak ; — if, I say, this one thing had been 
inserted, that the government should have been placed in my 
family hereditarily, I would have rejected it ! And I could 
have done no other according to my present conscience and 
light : . . . though I cannot tell what God will do with 
me, nor with you, nor with the nation, for throwing away 
precious opportunities committed to us. . . . 

" I know that I am like to meet with difficulties ; and that 
this nation will not, as it is fit it should not, he deluded with 
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pretexts of necessity in that great business of raising money. 
. . . If I had not a hope fixed in me that this cause and 
this business was of God, I would many years ago have run 
from it. If it be of God, He will bear it up. If it be of man, 
it will tumble, as everything that hath been of man since the 
world began, hath done. And what are all our histories, and 
other traditions of actions in former times, but God manifest- 
ing Himself^ that He hath shaken and tumbled down, and 
trampled upon, everything that He had not planted ? And, 
as this is, so let the All- wise God deal with it. If this be of 
human structure and invention, and if it be an old plotting 
and contriving to bring things to this issue, and that they 
are not the births of Providence, then they will tumble. But 
if the Lord take pleasure in England, and if He will do us 
good, He is very able to bear us up 1 Let the difficulties be 
whatsoever they will, we shall in His strength be able to en- 
counter them. And I bless God, I have been inured to diffi- 
culties ; and I never found God failing when I trusted in 
Him. I can laugh and sing, in my heart, when I speak of 
these things to you, and elsewhere. And though some may 
think it is an hard thing, to raise money without Parliament- 
ary authority upon this nation ; yet I have another argument 
to the good people of this nation, if they would be safe, 
namely ; whether they prefer the having of their will though 
it be their destruction, rather than comply with things of ne- 
cessity? That will excuse me. But I should wrong my 
native country to suppose this. 

"I have troubled you with a long speech; and I believe it 
may not have the same resentment with all that it hath with 
some. But because that is unknown to me, I shall leave it 
to God — and conclude with this : that I think it my duty to 
tell you that it is not for the profit of these nations, nor for 
common and public good, for you to continue here any longer. 
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and therefore I do declare unto you, that I do dissolve thia 
Parliament.'" 

' Cromweirs Letters and Speeches, toI. iii. pp. 89 — 118 ; Old Parliament- 
ary History, vol. is. pp 403—431 ; Wbitelooke, pp. 610—618 ; Ludion'a 
Memoirs, p. 916; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. It, p. 153 — 
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Cromwell's indignation was not feigned ; lie returned to 
Whitehall, dissatisfied but confident; he was conscious of 
his strength, had implicit faith in his good-fortune, and 
heartily despised the adversaries who attempted to prevent 
him from governing. "Were they capable of taking the go- 
vernment themselves? Whom had they to substitute in hia 
stead? He alone could preserve them from the return of 
Charles Stuart, by maintaining order and peace throughout 
the country. Besides, theoretically, he did not aspire to 
absolute power ; he did not set it up as a legal and durable 
system ; he was well acquainted with the conditions of go- 
vernment in England — a monarch, a Parliament, and the law. 
But he, personally, required a Parliament that would admit 
his past conduct and present authority as indisputable facts ; 
and that would act as hia accomplice, not as his rival. He 
had once hoped that the Parliament which he had just dis- 
solved would understand this position, and satisfy both the 
requirements of the new Prince, and the ancient traditions 
of the country. This had proved an utter miscalculation ; 
11* 
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and he resented it with that irritated pride which pervades 
great hearts that have been deceived in their expectations, 
and are determined not to endure a reverse. 

To this miscalculatioa was added danger. Cromwell spoke 
the truth when he reproached the Parliament with having 
revived the hopes and conspiracies of the Royalists and 
Levellers by their opposition to the Protectorate, The 
royalist party was in motion throughout England, Scotland 
and Ireland : in the counties, the gentlemen frequently visited 
one another or met together, to kindle their loyalty by an 
exchange of their plana, and of the news they had received : 
between them and the httle court of Charles II. at Cologne, 
correspondence was constantly kept up, and messengers were 
coDtinnally passing. The central committee, whicTi alone in 
England had instructions and secret powers from the pro- 
scribed king, were opposed to any armed outbreak; nothing 
was ripe, nothing was ready yet, they said; it would be 
better to wait until the internal dissensions of the army and 
the unfavorable feelings of the country had received further 
development; by too much precipitancy, they might lose 
their opportunity. The high-spirited Cavaliers, the men of 
action, complained, on the other hand, of the Uikewarmness 
of the committees, which allowed every opportunity to escape, 
and gave Cromwell time to discover every plot. Beyond 
the limits of their own party, circumstances, in the opinion 
of the boldest, seemed favorable to their cause : a feeling of 
republican dissatisfaction, more violent than general, was 
fermenting in the army. Among the troops stationed ■near 
his residence or within his reach, Crorawell was easily able 
to dispel or crush these symptoms of opposition ; but at a 
distance, the ill-will was more undisguised, and men were not 
wanting to head the malcontents. Ludlow was still in Ire- 
land, and though not at all an enterprising man, he was a 
blunt, rough soldier, openly opposed to the Protector, and 
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had formally refused to promise riot to engage in any move- 
ment against him. Cromwell bad sent back to bis command 
in Scotland, Colonel Overton, a brave and pious officer, rash 
with mystic gentleness, who possessed the confidence of the 
saints in the lower ranks of the army, and believed it bis 
duty, if they required it, to make himself the faithful instru- 
ment of the Lord, in the midst of so many worldly baek- 
slidiugs. Colonels Okey, Alured, Cobbett and Mason shared 
the sentiments of Overton, but like him, they were full of 
hesitation and uneasiness when the moment drew near for 
acting against their general, who was Protector still of the 
name of the Commonwealth. But they were swayed and 
hurried on by some old comrades, such as Major Wildman 
and Colonel Sexby, men who had risen altogether from the 
ranks, who were passionate enemies of CromwelJ, uncompro- 
mising inheritors of Lilburne's hostility and fanaticism, and 
who lived in intimate and permanent conspiracy with the 
adherents of Charles Stuart : either because, from hatred to 
the Protector, they were resigned to accept the old King, or 
because they hoped easily to set him aside and establish the 
republic, when they had overthrown the Protector.' 

Left sole master of the field, and free from all restraint in 
the government, amid such a host of enemies, Cromwell 
placed himself at once in readiness for the struggle, and ex- 
tended the range of his power to its utmost hmit. He issued 
an ordinance for the levying of the various taxes, including 
the sixty thousand pounds a month whieh the Parliament 
had assigned for the payment of the army and fleet, though 
it had come to no final vote on the subject. As soon as the 
rumor of a royalist conspiracy began to spread, the Protector 

I Clarendon's Hlatory of the Eebellion, vol. yii. pp. 33—85, 41 — U, 120— 
134; Clarendon's Stjite Papers, toI. iii. p. 205; Ludlow's Memoirs, pp. 217 — 
221 ; Cromweliiana, p 149 ; Thurloe's State Papers, vol. iii. pp. 47, 65, 185, 
317; Whitelocke, pp. 606, 618. 
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summoned the Lord Mayor and all the municipal authorities 
of the city of London to attend him, communicated to them 
the information which he had obtained, and enjoined them 
to maintain order with the strictest severity, giving them 
power to raise a body of troops, of which Major-General 
Skippon was to have the command. He revived the laws 
which enacted judicial prosecutions and banishment against 
all Jesuits, Catholic priests, and Popish recusants. He pub- 
lished a proclamation commanding all known royalists to 
leave London, "Westminster, and the suburbs, withi 
days; horse-races and all popular meetings were prohi 
for six months. The measures taken against suspected re- 
publicans were of a different character; for some time, they 
had been under the surveillance of a vigilant police: but no 
steps had been publicly taken against them ; some had been 
warned, some directed to change their residence, some de- 
prived of their employments, and some quietly arrested. 
Orders had been sent to Fleetwood, in Ireland, that " whereas 
Major-Genera! Ludlow has declared himself dissatisfied with 
the present government, Lieutenant-General Fleetwood is 
hereby required to take care that his charge in the army be 
managed some other way, and to send him prisoner to Eng- 
land, if necessary." Thurloe, and Cromwell himself, main- 
tained a constant correspondence with Monk, in Scotland, 
regarding the disaffected officers in the army under bis com- 
mand, and Monk faithfully devoted his silent but effectual 
vigilance to the service of the Protector. He was informed 
that Overton, who commanded at Aberdeen, was the centre 
of a network of combined royalist and republican intrigues, 
the object of which, it was said, was to surprise Dalkeith, 
where Monk resided, to seize bis person, and to march im- 
mediately towards the north of England, where an insurrec- 
tion was to break out under the direction of Bradshaw and 
Haslerig, The conspirators expected they would' be able to 
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dispose of about two thousand cavalry and several regiments 
of infantry; They were in communication also with the 
fleet, and particularly with Viee-Admiral Lawson. It was 
even aSirmed that I'airfax, then quietly residing at hia seat 
ac Nun Appleton, was favorable to their plan, and would 
bestir himself in Yorkshire on their behalf, when they 
arrived in that county. Cromwell, in London, and Monk, at 
Dalkeith, followed the development of this conspiracy step 
by step, for the plot was betrayed on every Land. Monk 
sent orders to Overton to come to him; Overton hesitated to 
obey ; Monk at once superseded him in his command, as- 
signed him Leith as a residence, and shortly afterwards (on 
the 10th of January, 1655), had him arrested, and sent him 
to London, where he was confined in the Tower. Among 
his papers, proofs were found of his dealings with the Cava- 
liers, and some lines against the Protector, written in hia 
own hand : — 

"A Protector! what's that? 'Tia a stately tiling, 
That oonfeaseth itaelf but the ape of a king .... 
A oounlccfeit piece, that woodenly shows 
A golden efSgy, vith a. copper no&o .... 
In fine, he is one, ue may Protector call. 
From whom the King of kings protect ua all !"' 

Overton had been confined in the Tower for about three 
weeks, when Major Wildman, the most violent of the repub- 
lican conspirators, was sent thither also. He had been 
arrested on the 10th of February, while dictating a "Declara- 
tion of the free and well- affected people of England, now in 
arms against the tyrant Oliver Cromwell." In this manifesto 
he recapitulated the hopes of liberty, in whose name Crom- 
well had formerly roused England to revolt, the falsehoods 

I Old Parliamentarj History, vol. xs. pp. 431, 432 ; Thnrloe's State Papers, 
Tol. iii. pp. 46, 47, 56, 67, 75, 76, 110, 185, 217, aSO; Whitelocke, pp. 6!8, 
625 ; Cromwelliana, pp. 1*9 — 152 ; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 221. 
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by which he had deceived her, the oppression' with which he 
had afflicted her; and he conjured all honest men, all his old 
comrades in the army, to join in the insurrection wliich 
aimed at delivering their country from so shameful a yoke. 
In his obscure house in the little town of Exton, Wildfnan 
believed himself in perfect safety ; the door of his room was 
open, and he had not yet finished dictating, when a body of 
soldiers, sent by Cromwell's order, entered suddenly aud 
seized him, his papers, and his arms, which Colonel Butler 
sent at once to the Protector. Several other leaders of the 
Anabaptists and Levellers — Harrison, Carew, and Lord Grey 
of Groby — before tbey bad engaged in any hostile under- 
taking, were arrested, dispersed, and confined in various 
prisons, but no prosecution was instituted against them,' 
When he had to deal with men of his old party, Cromwell's 
aim was to forestal and stifle their plans ; to render them 
powerless, not to make them public victims. 

Towards the royalists, he acted very differently. At the 
same time that, to promote the security of civil interest, and 
to maintain the conservative character of his government, he 
endeavored to obtain the adherence of the great landowners- 
quiet men who were fatigued with the contest— he allowed 
the ardent, hot-headed members of the party to involve and 
compromise themselves as much as they pleased — watching 
their intrigues without checking them, exaggerating rather 
than diminishing their importance, and punishing them se- 
verely as soon as he caught them in action. When the Par- 
liament was dissolved, they were in a state of great hopeful- 
ness and effervescence; they reckoned confidently on the 
support of their republican allies in the army, on the irrita- 
tion likely to be produced by the violent measures of the 

' Thurloe'a State Papers, toI. iii. p. 147; Wbitelocte, pp. 618—620; God- 
win's Histjiry of the Commonwealth, vol. ir. pp. 159 — 165; Cromwelliana, p. 
151 ; Clarendon's History of tb« Kebellion, vol. Tii. pp. 42, 43. 
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Protector, on a promised rising in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and on the weakness and irresolution of Fleetwood's govern- 
ment in Ireland. A great insurrection was planned; it was 
to break out simultaneously in the western and northern 
counties, where the principal strength of the party lay. The 
leaders sent message after message to Cologne, beseeching 
the King to give them authority to act, and to hold himself 
in readiness at no great distance, for they would soon be in 
a position to execute their design. They had already fixed 
on the 14th of February as the day on which the insnri'ection 
was to break out ; the King would easily land in Kent, which 
woidd rise to a man on his behalf, and where Dover Castle 
would be in their hands ; and they would at last revenge 
their cmel defeat at Worcester.' 

Charles had little feith in these assurances, and little incli- 
nation to trust himself again to so much uncertainty and risk ; 
his wisest counsellors, Hyde and Ormond in particular, shared 
his doubts ; but how could he persistently refuse to risk some- 
what with those who were ready to risk all for his sake? 
Among the refugees by whom he was surrounded, the greater 
number, from imprudence or ennui, urged him to accede to 
such pressing solicitations: his most intimate favorite, Lord 
Wilmot, whom he had recently created Earl of Rochester, 
begged leave to go to England to form an idea of the prepa- 
rations, resources, and chances of their friends on the spot. 
Wilmot was a clever and pleasant companion, and no one 
could know as yet that, after having shown such impatience 
to make the attempt, he would not be firm when the moment 
for action arrived. From concession rather than from con- 
viction, Charles gave him leave to go to London, to approve 
in his name of the projected insurrection, an(i"to promise his 

I Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, toI. tu. pp. 129—134 ; Ludlow's 
Memoirs, p. 218; Cromwelliana, p. 149; Clareodan's State Fspers, vol. iii. 
pp. 265—269. 
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presence as soon as it was required ; and secretly leaving 
Cologne, Charles himself proceeded to Middleburg, in the 
island of Walcheren, on the coast of Zealand, there to wait, 
in the house of a trusty host, until Wilmot should invite him 
to cross the sea.' 

But secresy is difficult to Kings, even when dethroned, and 
no man was more skilful than Cromwell in setting spies upon 
his enemies. A Cavalier named Manning, who resided with 
the Court at Cologne and was on intimate terms with Ko- 
chester, kept the Protector informed of all that was going on 
about the King: Rochester himself was indiscreet and boast- 
ful, and, as he travelled through the Netherlands on his way 
to embark at Dunkirk, he made no secret of the object of 
Lis journey to England. The States of the province of 
Holland, learning the intentions of Charles, and fearing that 
he might make their territory Jiis point of departure, wrote 
to his sister, the Princess of Orange, that, on account of their 
recent treaty with the Commonwealth of England, they would 
be uuable to allow anything of the kind. Revelations and 
information reached Cromwell from every side ; and before 
the royalist insurrection had broken out, he was acquainted 
with its plan, its means of success, the hopes of its promoters, 
and even the hiding-plaees of its leaders.' 

Whether from accident or design, he took no effectual 
means to prevent it. As soon as it began to be rumored 
abroad, he ordered the arrest of a large number of royalists, 
but not of those who were actually preparing for the speedy 

■ Clarendott's History of the Rebellion, toI. tU. pp. 135—137; Clarendon's 
State Papers, toI. iii. pp. 265—269; Heath's Chronicle, pp. 677, fi78; Thur- 
]oe'a State Papers, toI. Hi. pp. 182, 207. 

' Clarendon's History of tie Rebellion, vol. yii, pp. 134, 149; Heath'a 
Chronicle, pp. 678, 680; Clarendon's State Papers, vol. iii. p. 266; Thurloe's 
State Papers, vol. iii. pp. 190, 195, 224, 301, 839, S90, 457, 591; Bates's 
Eleoohns Motuum Nuperorum, vol. U. p. 326. 
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execution of the plot. Eoctester spent several days in 
London, concerting measures witli the Cavaliers who had 
come thither to meet him, discussing their plans, sending 
messengers into the counties, and transmitting to the King, 
at his asylum at Middleburg, such hopeful assurances that he 
only awaited a last signal in order to embark. The measures 
which Cromwell was taking could not fad to redouble the 
confidence of the royalists, for he appeared anxious, and had 
sent to Ireland for reinforcements of troops, but he had found 
them BO disaffected that, before they left Dublin, the Council 
of "War had been obliged to break one company and to hang 
a soldier, in order to intimidate those who refused to embark." 
On the 11th of March, 1655, at five o'clock in the morning, 
a troop of Cavaliers suddenly entered the town of Salisbury, 
where the county assizes were at that time being held, under 
the presidency of Chief Justice Kolle. They were about two 
hundred in number, mostly gentlemen of Wiltshire, under 
the command of Sir Joseph Wagstaf^ a brave and dashing 
of&cer, who had formerly been a Major-General of infantry 
in the royal army, and had recently arrived from London to 
place himself at the head of the insurgents in the West. 
They posted themselves in the market-place, and immediately 
brought thither the Chief Justice, his colleague Justice 
Nicholas, and the High Sheriff of the county, who had been 
seized in their beds. Wagstaff ordered the sheriff to pro- 
claim King Charles the Second; but he boldly refused. 
Wagstaff proposed that the sheriff and the two judges should 
be hanged on the spot ; " We must use them," he said, " how 
we ourselves should be used, if we were under their hands." 
But his companions, and especially Colonel John Penruddock, 

1 Clarendon's Histury of ibe Rebellion, toI yii. pp. 137, 188; Heath's 
Chronicle, p. 678, Bates s Elenohus, pp 822 — ^25 Cromwolliana, p. ISO; 
Thnrloe'a State Paperi, vol ui pp 161, 162, 164, 172, 179, 190, 273 ; Lud- 
low's Memoirs, pp. 217, 219. 
VOL. II.— 12 
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a geatleraaa of krge estate in the neighborbood, strenuouBly 
opposed any such proceeding, as they were determined to 
commit neither violence nor disorder at a time when they 
came to restore the violated laws of the country. The judges 
were set at liberty, and requested to remember to whom they 
were indebted for their lives. The sheriff was detained as a 
hostage, and the King proclaimed without his assistance. The 
insurgents threw open the doors of the prison, and took all 
the horses in the town, but, in every other particular, they 
respected the tranquillity and property of the inhabitants. 
No resisl^ee was offered to them, but scarcely any one joined 
them ; most persons, thought them too weak to declare in their 
favor. They expected that reinforcements from the neigh- 
boring counties would have met them at Salisbury; hut find- 
ing that they gained no additions to their numbers, they left 
the place on the same day, in the hope of meeting with better 
success elsewhere. At Blandford, in Dorsetshire, the town- 
crier, when brought to ttie market-place, seemed not unwill- 
ing to proclaim the King ; but when Penruddock, who was 
dictating the proclamation, required him to pronounce the 
words, "Charles II. King of England," the man became 
terrified, and declared that he would not utter those words 
even if he should be burnt alive for refusing. In the opinion 
of the people, the royal cause was a lost cause, which en- 
tailed destruction on all who embraced it. The insurgents 
made no progress ; from republican fanaticism, fear, ignorance, 
or love of order, the populace stood aloof from them. Three 
or four hundred Cavaliers from Hampshire, who had begun 
their march to rendezvous at Salisbury, paused when they 
heard that Wagstaff had left that city, and dispersed instead 
of going to join him elsewhere. Colonel Butler, who was 
quartered in that district, sent out four companies of infantry 
with orders to pursue the insurgents and attack them if a 
fevorable opportunity should present itself. Major-General 
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Desborough arrived from London with troops. Discourage- 
ment hourly thinned the already scanty ranks of the Cava- 
liers. On, the 14th of March, at South Molton, in Devonshire, 
they were met and instantly attacked by Captain Hutton 
Crooke. They defended themselves valiantly, but in vain ; 
Penruddock and about fifty of hia companions were taken ; Sir 
Joseph "WagstafF and a few others succeeded in reaching the 
sea-coast, and embarking for France. The insurgents, after 
having wandered about for four days like a band of fugitives, 
were all captured or dispersed ; and the insurrection in the 
western counties was crushed in a single engagement.' 

In the northern counties, the rebellion was even more 
short-lived and futile ; there Rochester had resolved to act 
in person ; and on his arrival, several influential gentlemen. 
Sir Henry Slingsby, Sir Kichard Maleverer, and others, took 
up arms, and brought their friends to join him. But he 
found them less numerous and less well-provided than, he 
said, he had been led to expect ; he vented his ill humor in 
complaintSi questions, and objections which, though reason- 
able, came too late, and which certainly ought to have pre- 
vented him from entering upon an enterprise in which he 
now refused to proceed. After some few unsatisfactory meet- 
ings, and before he was aware of the sad issue of the move- 
ments in the west, Rochester set out once more for London, 
leaving the Cavaliers of the north in equal humiliation and 
irritation at having compromised themselves in rehance upon, 
his mission and name. He was arrested at Aylesbury by a 
suspicious justice of the peace, but he succeeded in escaping 
and in making his way to London, where he remained con- 
cealed for a few days, and sent news to the King that the 

' Clftrendon's History of the Rebellion, yol. Tii. pp. 139—140 ; TLurloe's 
State Papers, vol. iii. pp. 246—248, 259, 262, 263; Cromwelliajia, p. 152; 
Ludlow's Memoirs, pp. 218—219 ; Heath's Chronicle, pp. 678— -680 | Batea'B 
Elenehus Motaum, part ii. pp. 322—325. 
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whole enterprise had failed. Charles, in no way s 
at this intelligence, left Middleburg and returned quietly to 
Cologne, where Eochester speedily rejoined him ; and the 
little exiled Court consoled itself by imputing tlie ill-success 
of the undertaking to the spy Manning, whose treachery was 
discovered, and whom Charles, with the permission of Duke 
Philip WiUiam of Neuburg, ordered to be shot in the domi- 
nions of that prince.^ 

Almost at the same moment, the blood of Penruddock and 
his companions, the most distinguished among the western 
insurgents, flowed on the scaffold at Exeter and Salisbury.^ 
Cromwell, in the first instance, ordered the prisoners to be 
brought to London, and interrogated them himself, in order 
that he might be able to form a correct impression of the 
character of the insurrection, and thus be better qualified to 
exaggerate its importance. He then sent them back to the 
west, that they might be tried and executed on the scene of 
their rebellion. He was not afraid, in this instance, to trust 
their sentence to a jury ; the movement had not met with 
popular favor, and Cromwell was quite sure of the sheriffs 
who would have to nominate the jurymen. Penruddock 
and his friends died without any manifestation of weakness, 
but without enthusiasm, like courageous but disheartened 
men, who would have been glad to have saved their lives, 
but who valued their honor far more than life, and were 
able to meet death with dignity and firmness, Cromwell did 
not multiply trials and executions ; he ordered the arrest 
of a large number of royahsts, detained the most important 
of them for some time in prison, and' shipped the remainder 

' Clarendon's History of the BebellioD, toI. rii. pp. 145 — 160; Thurloe's 
State Papers, yol. iv. pp. 462 — 468; Slingsbj's Diarj, pp. xi.— siii. ; Bates's 
Elenehua Motuum, part ii. p. 323 ; WLilelooke, p. 633. 

' The trial lasted from the 19tti to the 23d of April, and the oicoution took 
place on the 16th of May, 1655. 
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for the West Indies, where they were sold as slaves. Seventy- 
were purchased by the planters of Earbadoes. The Long 
Parliament, after the battle of Worcester, had established a 
precedent for this barbarous conduct.' 

The victory was as complete as it had been easy. Cromwell 
magnified it, as well as the danger, to the utmost possible 
extent ; for he needed some such excuse to justify his reoeut 
dissolution of the Parliament, to which he had ascribed this 
recurrence of civil discord ; andto screen the rigorous mea- 
sures which he saw it would be necessary for him to adopt 
in future. It is one of the vices of absolute power that, in 
order to maintain itself in existence, it is obliged to foster 
and aggravate in society the dread of those evils which it 
has undertaken to remedy. Of all great despots, Cromwell 
is perhaps the one who made least use of this falsehood, for 
his despotism was of short duration and had its origin in 
natural and real causes ; and he himself attempted, more 
than once, to transform it into a constitutional government. 
But even he occasionally made a deceptive use of seditions 
and conspiracies; and in 1655 particularly, he derived, from 
their feeble and fleeting appearance, far more strength for 
his sway than was warranted by the danger to which they 
had exposed him. 

Though delivered for a time from plots, he encountered 
another kind of obstacle, certainly more inconvenient, if not 
more formidable ; he had to overcome attempts at legal re- 
sistance, A merchant in the city, named Cony, who had 
long been on intimate terms with Cromwell, refused the 
payment of certain custom duties, which, he said, had been 
illegally levied : as they had been imposed in virtue of an 

' state Trials, vol. v. cols. 767—790;' Whitelooke, p. 621; Cromwelliima, 
pp. 119 — 153; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. Tii, p. 144; Bates's 
Elenohns Motuum, part ii. p. 453 ; Burton's Diary, yol. iy. pp. 256, 2SS, 259, 
262, 271, 272. 
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ordinance of tlie Protector which had not received the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, This was on the 4th of November, 
1654; on the 6th, Cony was sanimoned before the Commis- 
sioners of Customs ; and on the 16th he was condemned to 
pay a fine of five hundred pounds. On his refusing to pay 
either the fine or the duties, Cromwell sent for him, "re- 
minded him of the old kindness and friendship that had been 
between them, and said that, of aU men, he did not expect 
this opposition from him, in a matter that was so necessary 
for the good of the Commonwealth." Cony, in his turn, re- 
minded the Protector of their old principles, and recalled to 
his memory his own expression in the Long Parliament— 
"that the subject who submits to an illegal impost is more 
the enemy of his country than the tyrant who imposes it." 
Cromwell grew angry, and said, " I have a will as stubborn 
as yours is, and we will try which of the two will be master:" 
and Cony was sent to prison on the 12th of December. He 
claimed his writ of habeas corpus from the Court of Upper 
Bench ; and retained three of the most eminent lawyers at 
the bar — Maynard, Twisden, and Wadham Windham— to 
plead his cause. They did so, and Maynard in particular is 
said to have argued the case with such vigor that Cromwell 
took the alarm ; the argument tended to nothing less than 
the absolute denial of the legality of his authority, and if 
Cony had been acquitted, every Englishman might, in virtue 
of the same principles, refuse to pay any taxes at all. On 
the day after the pleading,^ Maynard and his two colleagues 
were sent to the Tower, on the charge of having held lan- 
guage destructive to the existing government. This was an 
extreme measure, but it proved insulBcient ; Cony did not 
give up his point ; he appeared before the Court, unsupported 
by Counsel, and defended himself so ably that Chief Justice 

I On the ITth of M^ij, IGGa. 
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Rolle, feeling embarrassed at his position, and not knowing 
how to cover the dishooor of the sentence which he was ex- 
pected to pronounce, deferred judgment and adjourned the 
case until the next term, leaving Cromwell in anxious sus- 
pense, and Cony in prison.' 

This was not the iirst mark of scrupulosity and independ- 
ence which Eolle had exhibited in his conduct towards the 
Protector. When called upon, a month previously, to pre- 
side at the Exeter assizes, where Penruddoek and the other 
western insurgents were to be tried, he had refused on the 
ground that, after the treatment he had received from the 
prisoners at Salisbury, any sentence he might pronounce 
would be subject to suspicion. Such delicacy was not to 
Cromwell's taste; Eolle was removed from the Court of 
Upper Bench on the 7th of June, 1655, and Glynn, who had 
given proof of greater complaisance, was appointed in his 
stead. It was still more urgent to bring Cony's case to a 
conclusion, for his example was becoming contagious; and 
Sir Peter "Wentworth, in his county, had already refused to 
pay the taxes, and had brougTit actions against the collectors. 
In this case, no dismissal was possible. By other means, 
which have remained secret, Cony was prevailed upon to 
take no further proceedings; and the three counsel were 
discharged from the Tower on their submission. Cromwell 
sent for the judges, and blamed them for having allowed the 
bar such license. They submitted that the law and Magna 
Charta permitted it. "Your Magna Charta," said Cromwell, 
with a vulgar oath, " shall not control my actions, which I 
know are for the safety of the Commonwealth. Who made 
you judges? Have you any authority to sit there but what 

' Ludlow's Jlotnoirs, p. 22S ; Heath'E Clironiole, p. 601 ; Life of Oliver 
Cromwell (London, 1743), pp. 317—319; Clarandon'fl History of Oie Rebel- 
lion, yol. ™. pp. 29i — 296; Godwin's History of tlie Commonweal tL, vol. iv. 
pp. 176—181. 
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I gave you ? If my authority were at an end, you. know- 
well enough what would l)eeome of yourselves, and there- 
fore I advise you to be more tender of that which alone can 
preserve you, and not suffer the lawyers to prate what' it 
does not become you to hear.'" Sir Peter Wentworth, wheu 
summoned before the Couucil, at first defended what he had 
done, saying that " by the law of England, no money ought 
to be levied upon the people without their consent in Par- 
liament." Cromwell asked him abruptly : " Will yon with- 
draw your action, or not ?" " If you wiJl command it," said 
Wentworth, " I must submit." Cromwell immediately gave 
the order, and the action was abandoned.^ Legal resistance 
thus seemed, like conspiracy, to have been conquered with- 
out any great eflbrt. 

But it had taken too deep root in the traditions and man- 
ners of the nation, to be so easily extirpated. It. is one of 
the chief glories of the magistrature, in stormy times, to 
furnish liberty and order with their last and, boldest defend- 
ers. When, after the condemnation of the western insur- 
gente, it became necessary to proceed to the trial of those in 
the north, two of the chief justices, Thorpe and Newdigate, 
refused to do so, and were accordingly superseded. The 
most illustrious of them all. Sir Matthew Hale, had already 
set an example of resistance on several occasions: he had 
declined to attend the assizes at which Penruddock was tried 
on the ground that his private affeirs required his attention ; 
" and if he had been urged," says Burnet, " he would not 
have been afraid of speaking more clearly." On another 
occasion, learning that a jury had been selected in obedience 
to special orders from Cromwell, Hale rejected that list, and 
required the sheriff to prepare another. When he next saw 
him, Cromwell was very angry, and told him: "You are not 

' Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, toI. vii. p. 206. 
" Ludlow's Meraoira, p. 224. 
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fit to be a judge." "That is very true," said Hale, quietly. 
Yet Cromwell did not dismiss bim. He had with great dif- 
ficulty persuaded Hale to sit as a judge in the Court of 
Upper Bench, under his government, and he thought the 
services of such a man did him honor. Scrupulous magis- 
trates, however, were not the only persons who refused to 
serve the Protector with unquestioning obedience; some 
even of his habitual counsellors, from esprit de corps, or from 
prudence, occasionally ventured to oppose him. In April, 
1655, he attempted to put in force the ordinance which bo 
had issued, in August, 1654, for the reform of the Court of 
Chancery, and the execution of which had been suspended 
by the iate Parliament. Two of the Commissioners of the 
great seal, "VVhitelocke and Widdrington, refused to concur 
in this proceeding, justifying their resistance by reasons 
which implicitly denied the right of the Protector thus to 
change the laws by hia sole authority, Cromwell at first was 
patient, and allowed bis two opponents time to reflect on 
their refusal ; but when he found that they persisted, he dis- 
missed them from their of&ce, and placed the great seal in 
other bands. But he did not believe in the resistance offered 
by either Whitelocke or Widdrington, and was unwilling 
altogether to lose their services : a few days afterwards he 
appointed them both Commissioners of the Treasury, with a 
salary equal to that which they had received as Commission- 
ers of the Great Seal; an act of disdainful conciliation which 
Whitelocke, in his Memorials, attributes to " the Protector 
being good-natured, and sensible of his harsh proceedings 
against me and Widdrington, for keeping to that liberty of 
conscience which himself held to be every one's right."' 

I Whitelocke, pp. 621—627; EiograpLia Bi-itannioa, vol, iy, p. 2477; Lud- 
low's Memoirs, p. 219; Thurloe's State Papers, vol. iii. pp. 359, 360, 385; 
Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, toI. iv. pp. 179—183; Noble's Me- 
moirs of the Proteotoral House of Cromwell, toI. 1. p. 434. 
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If Cromwell had only had to overcome such iasurrections 
as that headed bj Rochester, and such resistance as that of- 
fered by Whitelocke, hia task would have been an easy one ; 
but, in the mi^st of his suc<jes3, he had to face two of the 
greatest difficulties that can beset any Oovemraent — an inade- 
quate public revenue, and an army on which he could not 
firmly rely. Notwithstanding the assurance of his language 
in dissolving the last Parliament, he did not venture, on has 
own authority alone, to impose altogether new taxes on the 
country generally ; it was enough to perpetuate, by that au- 
thority, those which already existed. And although the 
army, as a whole, was submissive and faithful to him, he was 
not ignorant that the Anabaptists, Fifth-monarchy men, and 
malcontent republicans were numerous and active in its 
ranks. He stood in absolute need of more money and other 
soldiers ; what he already possessed did not satisfy the ne- 
cessities of his power. 

To supply this deficiency, he had recourse to an act of 
revolutionary tyranny and iniquity ; and the diflculty of his 
position was such that his genius could discover no better 
expedient. 

Under the pretext of maintaining the public peace and re- 
pressing royalist plots, he resolved to establish in every 
county a local militia, composed of men whom, he determined 
to select himself, and to pay well. In order to pay them, he 
proposed to levy a tax of a tenth part of their revenue on 
tJie royalists alone ; and he anticipated that the proceeds of 
this tax would amount to a much greater sum than the mi- 
litia would be likely to cost. For the effectual organization 
of this militia and collection of this tax, he proposed to di- 
vide England and Wales into twelve districts, the govern- 
ment of which was to be intrusted to twelve of his most re- 
liable and devoted officers, who, under the name of Major- 
Generals, were to exercise all political and administrative 
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powers, and, to a certain point, all judicial aTithority, in their 
respective districta, and from wliose decisions there was to 
be no appeal, but to the Protector himself and his Council. 
Thus revolutionary tyranny and military despotism were 
combined for the purpose of treating royalist" England as a 
vanquished and subject nation. 

Always governed by prudence, even in his deeds of vio- 
lence, Cromwell instituted this measure by a partial and al- 
most unperceived experiment. On the 28th of May, 1655, 
a short time after the insurrection in the west, he appointed 
his brother-in-law Desborough major-general of the militia 
levied, and to be levied, in the six counties in the south-west 
of England, Two months later, on the 2d of August, Bes- 
borough took the direct command of the twelve squadrons 
of newly-enrolled militia in those counties; and on the fol- 
lowing day, the question of the establishment of a f^ 
militia was discussed in the Council. It was finally S' 
the following week by the division of the whole-country first 
into ten, then into twelve districts, the command of the new 
troops in which was intrusted to the following twelve major- 
generals : Fleetwood (who had just returned from his govern- 
ment of Ireland), Desborongh, Lambert, Whalley, Goffe, Skip- 
pon. Berry, Kelsey, Butler, Worsley, Barkstead, and Daw- 
kins.' 

"Whilst the military measure was thus in procesa of ac- 
complishment, Cromwell had begun to carry out the revolu- 
tionary measure. In the course of the month of June, 1655, 
although the insurrections in the west and north had been 
suppressed and punished, he ordered the arrest of a large 
number of the most influential royalists, including the Earla 
of Newport, Lindsey, Northampton, Eivers, and Peterho- 

' Thurl tie's State Papers, vol. iii. p. 486, vol. iv. p. 117; Old Parliamentary 
History, vol. zz. p. 433; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iv. 
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rough, the Marquis of Hertford, Viscount Falkland, the 
Lords Willough'by of Parham, St. John, Petre, Coventry, 
Maynard, Lucas, and more than fifty other Cavaliers of ho- 
nored name and character. For this severe treatment, he as- 
signed no particular offence which could have exposed them 
to justice, but merely a general danger to the Commonwealth 
from which the Protector was bound, at any cost, to preserve 
it. At the same time he issued fresh orders that all who 
had served the late King or his sons should at once leave 
London; despatched the major-generals to their posts; and 
on the 31st of October, he officially announced and justified 
his whole design in a long and careful manifesto.' 

It was an act of political excommunication against the en- 
tire royalist party : treating some as permanent and incorri- 
gible conspirators, and punishing others on account of their 
incurable hostility and secret connivance with the conspira- 
tors. As they had sincerely accepted neither their own de- 
feat, nor the new government, nor the amnesty which had 
been granted them; and as they incessantly threatened the 
State with new dangers, it was juat that they should pay the 
cost of the necessary means for its defence. They were all 
deprived of the protection of the common law, and subjected 
to an annual decimation of their revenue. Those only whose 
landed property produced less than lOOZ. yearly, or whose per- 
sonal estate was under loOO;. in value, were exempted from 
the payment of this tax. 

The instructions given at the same time to the major- 
generals enjoined them to make known the Protector's mani- 
festo throughout the country, to obtain the co-operation of 
trusty commissioners in every county, and to proceed imme- 

' Old Parlmmentary History, toI. si. pp. 434—460; Perfect Prooeedmgs 
June 13—21, Jnly 6; Mercurius Politicus, June 14, 21, 28; Perfect Diurnal, 
July 6; Poblic Intelligencer, October 8; Godwiu'e History of the Common- 
wealth, vol. W. pp. 223, 224, 
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diately, witlt their assistance, to a valuatioii of the incomes 
of the royalists, and to the collection of the tax. They were 
moreover invested with the most extensive authority over 
persons ; they might disarm or arrest them, require bail from 
them, not only for themselves, but for their children and 
servants, and compel them to appear from time to time, be- 
fore an agent appointed for that purpose. A g-eneral register 
of the persons thus under surveillance in every county was 
to be kept in London, and none of them were allowed to 
visit the capital without sending information to the registrar's 
office of their arrival, their place of abode, and all their 
movements. It was a special legislation against a party and 
class of citizens — not sanguinary in its nature, purely of 
fiscal and police arrangement, but altogether arbitrary, and 
accompanied by all the accessory measures which could se- 
cure its efficient operation.' 

Among these measures may be mentioned, in the first 
place, most vigorous precautions against the license of the 
press; the number of weekly newspapers published in Lon- 
don had been twelve in 1653, but since the establishment of 
the Protectorate, it had been reduced to eight, and of those, 
only two manifested any shade of opposition. An order of 
Council, dated September 5, 1655, prohibited the future pub- 
lication of any paper without the special and continued 
sanction of the Secretary of State ; and two weekly sheets, 
both of which were edited by Marchamont Needham — a 
writer who had been originally a royalist, but whom Miltoa 
had gained over to the service of the Commonwealth and of 
Cromwell — alone survived this prohibition.^ 

The execution of this plan, as might have been expected, 
greatly aggravated its natural and premeditated consequences; 

' Old Parliamentary History, vol. is. pp. 461 — 467. 
' Godwin's Hietoryof the CoxnmoturealUi, toL iv. p. 225. 
VOL. II.— IS 
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from military obedience, party passion, or rival zeal, the 
major-generals vied with one another in using and abusing 
the almost unlimited powers with which they were invested; 
they multiplied domiciliary visits, arrests, and annoyances of 
every kind, making it their chief object to discover the enemies 
of the Protector, and to increase the amount produced by the 
tax ; and their vanity was gratified sometimes by the zeal, 
and sometimes by the fear, which they inspired. " Colonel 
Birch, who is a prisoner here," wrote Major-General Berry 
to Secretary Thurloe, on the 24th of November, 1655, " hath 
applied himself to me as to a little king that could redress 
every grievance ;" and a few weeks later, on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1656, he wrote : " "We have imprisoned here divers lewd 
fellows, some for having a hand in the plot, others of disso- 
lute life, as persons dangerous to the peace of the nation ; 
amongst others those papists who went a bunting when they 
were sent for by Major "Waring ; they are desperate persons, 
and divers of them fit to grind sugar-cane or plant tobacco ; 
and if some of them were sent into the Indies it would do 
much good." On the 28th of January, Major-General Wors- 
ley wrote: "We are fetching in one Sir Charles Egerton, 
that was a member in the beginning of the Long Parliament, 
and left it and went to the King's forces ; we doubt not of 
proof to make him a delinquent. We are resolved to find 
out all such persons as soon as can be." And it was not 
against the Cavaliers only that this vigilant police were set 
at work, although, according to the manifesto, they alone 
were the object as they were the cause of the measure ; the 
major-generals also persecuted, under the same pretest, those 
lepublicans and sectaries who were hostile to the Protector. 
"I find," wrote Worsley to Thurloe, on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1655, " that Major Wildman hath a great estate in this 
county, bought and compounded for in his name. I beg a 
word of that from you by way of direction. If I hear not 
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from you, I intend to sequester all that belongs to him ■." and 
he did so; for, on the 24th of December, he wrote to Crom- 
well himself : " We have seized and secured to your High- 
ness's use, a considerable estate belonging to John Wildman, 
and we hope to find some more." There are few letters, in 
this voluminous correspondence, in which mention is not 
made of some persons having been sought out, harassed, 
arrested, or imprisoned, for no other reason than that their 
opinions were suspected, or their fortune guessed at, or their 
declarations as to the value of their property considered in- 
correct. The most vulgar personal interest sometimes had a 
great deal to do with the zeal of the major-generals, and 
some of them exhibited it with coarse bluntness. " I have 
only one public business of great importance," wrote Major- 
General Berry to the Protector, on the 1st of December, 1655, 
" that I make bold to trouble your Highness withal ; and 
that is, that your Highness would please to make good your 
■word to Captain Crooke ; but it must be whilst you live, or 
otherwise we shall fear it will never be done. You know 
what plotting there is against your person; and if any of 
them should take, what will become of our preferments ?" ' 

From the mass of the population, the major-generals did 
not all meet with the same favorable reception ; some of them 
wrote to complain of the difficulties and repulses which they 
had encountered in their endeavors to obtain the services of 
commissioners, wUling and able to work with them in es- 
tablishing and levying the tax ; others had no difBculty in 
finding commissioners, but they subsequently proved apa- 
thetic, inactive, or faint-hearted. Most, however, express 
their satisfaction at the zeal with which they were received 
and seconded. " Our commissioners," wrote Major-General 
Haynes to Thurloe, on the 8th of November, 1655, "seem 
exceedingly real and forward in putting their instructions in 

■ Thurloe's Stat* Papers, vol. iv. pp. 287, 394. 473, 179, 340, 274. 
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esecation. I did not expect it would have had so good an 
acceptance with them." " The business of taxing the Cava- 
Uer party," wrote Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, on the 17th 
of December, "is of wonderful acceptation to all the Par- 
liaraent party ; all men of all opinions join heartily therein." 
In several counties the commission era even went so far as 
to regret the restriction of the tax to those royalists whose 
landed revenues exceeded one hundred pounds a year, and 
they urged the major-genorala to advise the Protector to 
lower this minimum, on the ground that the tax would then 
become far more productive, and that there were as many 
royalists with a less as there were with a greater, annual in- 
come than one hundred pounds. Party jealousies and hatred 
were much more powerful in the counties than in London ; 
Cromwell's chief power lay among the small tradesmen and 
the populace ; and persons of inferior condition, even when 
they feel no strong aversion for the higher classes, are al- 
ways ready to revel in the enjoyment of authority, as of a 
rare and fleeting pleasure.' 

The Cavaliers submitted unresistingly ; it would even seem 
that they entertained no idea of resistance, so certain were 
they that it would be in vain ; the most perverse paid no 
attention to the notices of the commissioners, and allowed 
themselves to be taxed in silence, saving their honor by re- 
fusing to appear, and the rest of their property by passive 
submission. Even among the great royalist nobles, some 
few, from pusillanimity, or personal animosity resulting from 
old pohtical differences, did more than yield the necessary 
submission. " The Earl of Northumberland," wrote Major- 
General Goffe to Thurloe, on the 25th of November, 1655, 
" commends his Highness's declaration much ; it seems the 
Marquis of Hertford broke off a treaty of marriage with 
him, when it was almost finished, on the score of his having 
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been for the Parliament ; which the Earl took very ill." The 
Earl of Southamptom made himself conspicuous by bis high- 
spirited conduct. " He was very stout," wrote Major-General 
Kelsey to Thurloe, on the 23d of November, " and would 
give us no particular of his estate ; whereupon we did eon- 
confine him for disobeying our orders. At last he complied; 
but afterwards I demanded security, according to my in- 
structions, which he peremptorily refused, whereupon I have 
secured him ; only his mother lying very ill, and himself not 
well, I let him go to his own house, which ia within three 
miles of this place."' 

As a financial expedient, the measure succeeded ; it was 
executed promptly and effectually ; it met with almost no 
obstacle, and it supplied the Protector with considerable 
sums. As a political act it was the ruin of his high glory 
and of his great future; he had assumed possession of power 
in the name of the restoration of order and peace, and he had 
nobly commenced their real restoration ; by the imposition 
of a tax on the royalists alone, and by the appointment of 
the major-generals, he tyrannically involved liia power in a 
course of revolutionary violence, and set parties once more 
at variance, not by civil war, but by measures of oppression. 
He appealed to necessity, and doubtless believed himself re- 
duced by circumstances to act as he did: if he was right, 
his was one of those necessities inflicted by the justice of 
God, which reveal the innate vieiousness of a government, 
and are the inevitable sentence of its condemnation. 

From this day forth, he bad himself a secret and vexatious 
consciousness of his position. On bad terms with both royal- 
ists and republicans, at once a revolutionist and a conserva- 
tive, making war and paying court to the higher classes at 
the same time, he groaned under the weight of these incea- 

1 Thurloe's State Papers, tol. iv. pp. S23, 234, 162, 208. 
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sant contradictions in his position, maxims, and conduct; 
and he sought on every side for just and useful ideas that 
he might turn to account, and influential interests that 
he might satisfy, in order to make them points of support, 
and by their means to supply the absence of fixed ideas and 
firm friendship. Liberty of conscience was, in this respect, 
his noblest and best resource. He was very far, as may 
have been seen already, from admitting it as a general prin- 
ciple, or to its full extent ; the Catholics and Episcopalians, 
who probably constituted tho great majority of the popula- 
tion of England at that period, were absolutely excluded 
from participation in it ; and this exclusion was not merely 
proclaimed as a maxim of State policy, but it was rigorously 
put in practice. In June, 1654, a poor Catholic priest, named 
Sauthwold, who, thirty-seven years, before, had been con- 
demned and exiled for his religion, ventured to return to 
England, and was arrested in his bed by Major-General 
Worsley, who sent him to London, where he was tried, con- 
demned and hanged. " We had a martyrdom here yester- 
day," wrote M. de Bordeaux, on the 29th of June, to the 
Count de Charost, governor of Calais; "a priest was exe- 
cuted, notwithstanding my interposition, and that of other 
ambassadors, to obtain hia pardon : he was accompanied to 
the scaffold by two hundred carriages, and by a great num- 
ber of persons on horseback, who all admired his constancy," 
Cromwell did not seek occasions for such acts of severity; 
he was always glad when the victims, by a show of submis- 
sion, enabled him to dispense with punishment ; but when 
their earnest faith or energetic character led them to refuse 
such compliance, he unhesitatingly allowed free course to the 
cruelty of the law. Towards the clergy of the Anglican 
Church, he acted with a little mote latitude ; neither the laws, 
nor party animosities imposed on him any such sanguinary 
persecution of them, and he was led by his own inclinations 
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to treat them without harshness^for the political maxims and 
strong discipline of their church were very much to his taste. 
Neverthele^, in obedience to revolutionary traditions, in 
order to please the Presbyterians and to have benefices to 
bestow on his partisans, he harassed the Episcopalians wher- 
ever they were found, deprived them of their livings, and 
forbade ail public exercise of their worship. He even went 
so far as to prohibit, by an ordinance Of the 24th of Novem- 
ber, 1655, their reception into private families as chaplains 
or tutors, as had frecLuently been the case until then. This 
was to deprive a large number of the unbeneficed clergy of 
their last refuge against misery, and to deny parents all 
liberty in even the domestic education of their children. 
Against so violent a persecution, many urgent protests were 
made: the learned and illustrious Usher, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of Ireland, whom Cromwell regarded 
with much favor, became the representative of his brethren, 
and with some difdeulty obtained from the Protector a pro- 
mise that this odious interdiction should be repealed. But 
the promise was not kept ; Usher returned to Whitehall, and 
found Cromwell in the hands of a surgeon, who was dressing 
a large boil on his breast. The Protector ordered that the 
Archbishop should be admitted, and begged him to sit down 
and wait a moment, adding, "if this core (pointing to the 
boil) were once out, I should be well." " I doubt," said 
Usher, "the core lies deeper; there is a core at the heart 
that must be taken out, or else it will not be well," "Ah!" 
replied Cromwell, with a sigh ; " so there is indeed." But 
when the Archbishop began to speak to him of the object of 
his visit, Cromwell interrupted him by saying that he had 
thought better of it, that he had debated the matter with hia 
Council, and that all were of opinion that it would not be 
safe for him to grant liberty of conscience to men who had 
proved themselves the implacable enemies of his person and 
govemmeot. Cromwell was neither so apprehensive nor so 
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hard-hearted as be wished to appear; his declaration against 
engaging clergymen of the Anglican Church as chaplains 
and tutors remained almost inoperative ; but he had ventured 
neither to refuse the bait to the fanaticism of his party, nor 
to revoke it publicly in the name of that liberty of conscience, 
which he made it his boast to support/ 

When neither Catholics nor Episcopalians were in question, 
when the quarrel lay between the various sects which had ail 
taken part in the revolution, Cromwell was more bold in his 
adherence to his own maxims ; he effectually protected the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, MiUenarians, and 
sectaries of every kind against one another ; reminding them 
that it was not long since they had all been persecuted to- 
gether; and that they mutually owed one another charity 
and support. And when he was compelled, in order to put 
an end to political disorders, or revolting scandals, to repress 
the excesses of frenzied or licentious mysticism, he still acted 
with great gentleness towards the leaders of the misguided 
sectaries, and wab alwiys careful to remain on sufficiently 
intimate terms with them to induce them to believe that they 
were his friends or that they were under obligation to him. 
Towards the end of the year 1655, the Quakers, and their 
leader George Fox m particular, had occasioned serious dis- 
turbances in several counties. "Fox and two more eminent 
northern Quakers," wrote Major-General Goffe to Thurloe, 
on the 10th of January, 1656, "are now in this country, 
doing much work for the devil, and delude many simple 
souls ; and at the same time, there are base books against the 
Lord Protector dispersed among the churches. I have some 
thoughts to lay Fox and his companions by the heels, if I see 

' Thurloe's State Papeva, vol. ii. p. 406 ; Whitolocke'a Memorials, p. 592 ; 
Walker's Sufferiuga of the Clergy of tlie Cturoh of Erglaiiil, p. 10*: Life of 
Jeremy Taylor, p. 81 ; PeU's Life of Dr. Hammond, in Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy, Tol. T. pp. 373, 874 1 Life of Archbishop Usher, p. 75; Biographia Bri- 
tannioa, vol. t. p. 4078. 
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a good opportmiitfy." George i"ox came to London, and 
made his way into Whitehall. Cromwell received him while 
dressing ; and the valet who was in attendance, one Harvey, 
" bad heen a little among Friends," and served to introduce 
Fox. " T had much discourse with the Protector," Fox re- 
lates ; " explaining what I and Fricnda had "been led to think 
concerning Christ and His apostles of old time, and His 
priests and ministers of new. I exhorted him to keep in the 
fear of God, whereby he might receive wisdom from God, 
which would be a useful guidance for any sovereign person. 
To all which, the Protector carried himself with much mode- 
ration; aa I spake, he several times said, 'That is very good,' 
and, ' That is true.' Other persons coming in, persons of 
quality so called, I was for retiring. He caught me by the 
hand, and with moist-beaming eyes, said : ' Come again to 
my house ! If thou and I were but an hour of the day to- 
gether, we should be nearer one to the other. I wish no 
more harm to thee than to my own soul ;' " and he sent Fox 
away much satisfied, contenting himself with a written pro- 
mise which the Quaker gave him, to do nothing against hia 
government. It is difficult to estimate how much true emo- 
tion there may have been in this language ; the poet Waller, 
a sceptic libertine, who was related to Cromwell, and lived 
on very familiar terms with him, states that he was occasion- 
ally present at WhitehaU, when the Protector granted 
audiences to these pious enthusiasts, and that, after he had 
affectionately taken leave of them, Cromwell would turn to 
him and say : " Cousin Waller, I must talk to these men after 
their own way ;" and would then resume their previous con- 
versation. However this may be, by this personal affability, 
and these sympathetic outpourings, Cromwell bound the sect- 
aries to him; and, even while keeping them under strong 
control, he always retained their confidence and support,' 

' Tburloe'a State Papers, -vol. iv. p. 408 ; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 
Tol. iii. pp. 149, 150; Wttller'B Life, prefiied to hia Poems. 
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He also determined to secure to himself the good will and 
cordial co-operation of a class of men very unpopular and 
very much despised — the Jews, who, though unable to do 
him harm, might render him essential service. They had 
heen expelled en masse from England, in 1290, by King Ed- 
ward I., and since that period, they had resided in the country 
in small numbers, connected by no social ties, and with no 
recognized legal existence. Since hia accession to power, 
however, Cromwell had maintained frequent relations with 
the Jews both of England and of the Continent. One day, 
whilst he was conversing with Lord Broghill, he was informed 
that an unlinown visitor was desirous to speak with hira; he 
gave immediate orders for his admission, and an ill-looking 
and shabbily -dressed man entered, with whom the Protector 
talired privately for some time. It was a Jew, who had come 
to inform him that the Spanish government, with which 
Cromwell was about to commence hostilities, had embarked 
i considerable sum of money, destined for Flanders, on board 
a Dutch merchant- vessel, which would soon pass near the 
English coast. Cromwell took the hint, and the vessel was 
seized. The Jews had probably already rendered him useful 
service on more than one occasion, either by acting as spies, 
or by supplying bis pecuniary necessities. It would even 
appear that his celebrity, destiny, and character had excited 
their imaginations to such a degree, that some of them, feeling 
tempted to recognize hira as the Messiah they expected, had 
secretly gone into Huntingdonshire to obtain precise infor- 
mation regarding his family and descent. In October, 1655, 
a Jew of Portuguese origin, named Menasseh-ben Israel, who 
had been long resident in Holland, and was one of the chief 
members of the Synagogue at Amsterdam, arrived in Eng- 
land, and published a pamphlet, entitled : " A Humble Ad- 
dress to the Lord Protector in behalf of the Jewish Nation." 
In this pamphlet, he formally demanded permission for the 
Jews to establish themselves in England, to have a synagogue 
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and cemetery in London; to enjoy freedom of trade, and the 
rigbt of settling their lawsuits among themselves, with an 
appeal to the ordinary tribunals of the country ; and the re- 
vocation of the ancient laws which ran counter to these privi- 
leges. Neither the idea nor the step were altogether novel 
and unprecedented ; struck by the professions of toleration 
and religious liberty which resounded in England in the midst 
of all her civil commotions, Menasseh-ben-Israel had already 
petitioned, first the Long Parliament, and then the Barebone 
Parliament, for a passport, authorizing him to come to London 
to prosecute his design. But he had not carried his purpose 
into execution. Another Jew, Manuel Martinez Dormido, 
had, during the preceding year, presented a petition to Crom- 
well on the same subject, and Cromwell had referred it to the 
Council of State, with this indorsement by his secretary : 
" His Highness is pleased, in an especial manner, to recom- 
mend these papers to the speedy consideration of the Council." 
On the other hand, during the war with Holland, the activity 
and importance of the Jews had been greatly noticed by the 
English of&cers. On the 16th of October, 1654, the three 
commanders of the fleet had, it is said, urged the Protector 
to admit that nation into England, for the purpose of divert- 
ing their trade thither ; and when Menasseh-ben-Israel had 
publicly stated his demand, Major-General Whalley wrota to 
Thurloe, on the 12th of December, 1655 : "It seems to me 
that there are both political and divine reasons which strongly 
make for the admission of the Jews into a cohabitation and 
civil commerce with us ; doubtless, to say no more, they will 
bring in much wealth into this Commonwealth, and where 
we both pray for their conversion, and believe it shall be, I 
know not why we should deny the means." It is also stated 
that the Jews promised to place a considerable sum of money, 
two or three hundred thousand pounds, in Cromwell's hands, 
if their demands were granted. It was a great act to be per- 
formed, in pursuance of a great idea, and probably in further- 
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ance of a great interest. Cromwell engaged zealously hx the 
matter ; he summoned at Whitehall a conference of lawyers, 
city merchants, and theologians, whom he directed to examine 
the propositions of Menasseh, under his own presidency. 
The discussion was long and animated ; the conference, which 
consisted of twenty-seven members, met four times. The 
lawyers were, in general, favorable to the Jews ; the merchants 
were doubtful, and somewhat inclined to oppose their pre- 
tensions ; the theologians were divided. According to some, 
the legal admission of the Jews, their social system and form 
of worship, would be a sin moat dangerous and scandalous to 
Christians; others, with less severity, seemed disposed to 
tolerate the Jews, under certain restrictive or humiliating 
conditions. Cromwell spoke in their favor, and, aceording 
to the report of one who was present, with much eloquence ; 
but he was able to overcome neither the arguments of the 
theologians, nor the jealousies of the merchants, nor the pre- 
judices of the indifferent ; and seeing that the conference was 
not likely to end as he desired, he put an end to its delibera- 
tions. Then, without granting the Jews the public establish- 
ment which they had solicited, he authorized a certain num- 
ber of them to take up their residence in London, where they 
built a synagogue, purchased the land for a burial-ground, 
and quietly commenced the formation of a sort of corporation, 
devoted to the Protector, on whose tolerance their safety en- 
tirely depended.^ 

At about the same period, Cromwell's lofty and liberal 
views were displayed, with greater success, in a more na- 

' Whitelocke, p. 633; Thurloe'a State Papers, vol. ii. p. 652; vol. it. pp. 
808, 321 ; Batea'a Eloncliiia Motuum, part ii. p. 371 ; Life of Oliver Cromwell, 
pp. 320, 321 ; Banks's Critioal Reyjew of Ihe Life of Oliver Cromweli, p. 207 ; 
Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 126; Cromwelliana, p. 164 ; Ech- 
ard's History of England, vol. ii. p, 779; Ellis's Original Letters, Second 
Series, vol. iv. pp. 3 — 7 ; Harloian Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 617 ; Bnmet'e His- 
tory of Bis Own Time, vol. i. p. 131. 
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tional undertaking. Since the commencement, and more 
particularly since tlie termination, of the civil Var, the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge had heen sometimes indi- 
rectly, and sometimes openly attacked. From their devotion 
to the cause of the King and Church, they suffered, in 1647 
and 1649, a first visitation, which proved more dangerous to 
individuals than to the institutions themselves: their royalist 
and episcopalian heads and professors were superseded by 
Presbyterians ; but the internal government of the two esta- 
bhshments were left almost untouched. Under the Common- 
wealth, however, aud more especially after the expulsion of 
the Long Parliament, when the Independents gained the 
upper hand, the question assumed a far more serious aspect ; 
the attack was directed against the very nature and existence 
of the universities. These great schools, in which candidates 
for the Christian ministry were instructed in ancient and 
profane literature, simultaneously and in common with other 
young men destined to various worldly professions — these 
powerful institutions, which esisted of themselves, were self- 
governed by fixed rules, and formed an independent empire 
of human knowledge and tradition — greatly scandalised the 
religious principles and democratic passions of the most 
ardent sectaries : they could not endure that Christian 
preachers should be educated and trained by such pagan 
studies — the perusal of Holy Writ, and the inspiration of 
divine grace, ought to be sufiicient to qualify them for their 
work. Nor could they tolerate these permanent and inde- 
pendent endowments, by aid of which were formed a race of 
clergy, in their turn endowed and independent; the ministers 
of religion, they said, ought to be chosen by the believers 
themselves, and should be constantly at the disposal of their 
belief and will. Three sectaries, who had long been chap- 
lains in the army, "William Dell, William Erbery, and John 
Webster, placed themselves at the head of this crusade against 
VOL. II.— 14 
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the two universities : it is difficult to ascertain the extent to 
■which the B&rebone ParUament, hefore its abdication, had 
adopted their views, or what it had done to second them ; 
this much is, however, certain, that nothing less was proposed 
than the sale of all the property belonging to the universi- 
ties, and their complete abolition. In popular education, the 
same conBiet was evident as in Church and State ; individual 
mysticiam and absolute democracy warring with organized 
tradition and established aristocracy. It was no longer a 
contest between two rival churches for benefices and pulpits; 
it was a war against all the old system of national education 
—a war waged by its mortal enemies, who thirsted to destroy 
what they termed "camps of Cain, and synagogues of Satan, 
Btews of Antichrist, and houses of lies.'" 

Cromwell, at the age of seventeen, had spent a year at 
the university of Cambridge ; in 1651, he had been elected 
Chancellor of the university of Oxford. His mind was great, 
because it was just, perspicacious, and thoroughly practical ; 
at the same time that he appreciated the social utility of these 
noble schools of learning, he was charmed by their intellectual 
beauty. He felt that their destruction would be a source of 
degradation to his country, and of dishonor to himself; and 
he therefore took them under his protection. In order to 
defend them against their enemies, he introduced into them 
several men, who had once been passionate sectaries them- 
selves, but who had become attached to his fortune and sub- 
missive to his influence ; among others, two of his chaplains, 
Thomas Goodwin and John Owen,^ both of them men of 
great talent and ability; and he appointed the latter his Vice- 
Chancellor at Oxford. From this introduction of heterogene- 

' Godwin's History of the ComiHOii wealth, vol. iv. pp. 86^104 ; Echard'a 
History of Engliind, toI. ii. p. 705; Clarendon's Ilistflry of the RebellioD, 
YoL Yii. pp. 15, 16 ; Ruber's EnglisU Universities, vol. ii. pp. 12—16. 

* Goodwin was made President of Magdalen College in the beginning of 
the year 1650; Owen was made Dean of Christ-Church in March, 16Q2, and 
Vice-Chancclior in the September following. 
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ous elements, tlie traditions and manners of tlie university 
received some partial and temporary modification. Owen 
made alterations in the costumes and ceremonies at Oxford ; 
instead of conforming to the ancient etiquette of his ofdce, 
he often, it is said, wore Spanish boots, large knots of ribbon 
at his knees, and a cocked hat. But he energetically de- 
fended the institution itself, in its studies, regulations, and 
property ; and the universities, with their system of educa- 
tion and means of action, were one of those powerful frag- 
ments of English society which Cromwell saved from the 
attacks of the revolution, which had raised him to the 
sovereign power.' 

Nor did he rest satisfied with saving them from ruin ; he 
watched carefully over their prosperity and renown. He 
presented the university of Oxford with a collection of valu- 
able manuscripts, mostly Greek ; and to theological studies, 
particularly to the publication of the great Polyglot Bible, 
by Dr. "Walton, he granted ready and effectual encourage- 
ment. In order to secure the benefit of a learned education 
to the northern counties, which complained of being too far 
off to profit by Oxford and Cambridge, he decreed the found- 
ation of a great college at Durham, to be endowed with the 
property of the abolished deanery and chapter. His mind 
was neither naturaily elegant nor richly cultivated, but his 
unfettered genius comprehended the necessities of the human 
intellect ; and the great institutions of education and learn- 
ing were of use to him as means of patronage and govern- 
ment.'' 

In his conduct towards literary and scientific men them- 
selves, he was guided by the same feelings — by no sympathy 
as a connoisseur, but by politic benevolence ; honoring their 
labors, noting their influence, eager to be praised, or defended, 

' Wood's Athene Oionienaes, vol. It. coIb. 98, 99. 

' Peck's Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell, pp. 60—72; HarriB'a Life of OUTer 
Cromwell, pp. 420, 421 ; OromwoUiana. p. 156. 
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or treated politely by them, and protecting or conciliating 
them in his turn, according as they belonged to his own or 
the opposite party. Most had belonged, or still belonged, 
to the royalist ranks ; among the poeta, Cowley, Dcnham, 
Davenant, Cleveland, Waller, and Butler ; among philoso- 
phers and men of science, Cudworth, Hobbes, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and Usher, were all either in the service, or favorable 
to the cause of the Church and Crown. Cromwell was un- 
der no delusion as to their principles ; but he was careful 
not to treat them so harshly as to have them for violent ene- 
mies; if he found them involved in any party intrigue, if 
even they were arrested, be never failed to order their re- 
lease ; if he thought it possible, by a little favor or tolerance, 
to gain their adherence or respect, he left no means untried 
for the purpose. AValler resided, as his cousin, at his court ; 
Cowley and Hobbes were allowed to return from exile; 
Butler meditated, in the house of one of Cromwell's officers, 
his grotesque satires against the fanatical or hypocritical 
sectaries ; Davenant, on his liberation from prison, obtained 
permission from the Puritan dictator to open a little theatre 
at Rutland House, for the performance of his comedies. For 
sueh amnesty or toleration, these wits had to give some pro- 
mises of political neutrality, or some piece of poetical flat- 
tery ; but after having imposed on them these acts of con- 
trition, Cromwell proved neither exacting nor suspicious. 
"When he had to deal with grave and quiet men, he expressed 
to them his esteem, seeking to live on good terms with them, 
but never exhibiting a despot's fatuity or pretensions. He 
directed Thurloe to apply to Cudworth, who was living in 
learned retirement at Cambridge, for information regarding 
persons educated in that university who aspired to public 
employments ; to Hobbes, whose political doctrines pleased 
Mm, he offered the post of a secretary in his household; 
Selden and Meric Casaubon were invited by him to write, 
one an answer to the " Eikon Basilik^," and the other, a his- 
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tory of the recent civil wars. Both of them declined, and 
Casaiibon even refused a purely gratuitous pension; but 
Cromwell took no oft'ence. On the death of Archbishop 
Usher, he was anxious that he should have a solemn funeral 
in Westminster Abbey, and purchased his library, that it 
might not be sent to the Continent. He did not always 
execute all -that he had, on the impulse of the moment, 
promised or planned in matters of this nature. Under the 
distracting influence of important affairs the most attentive 
forget, and the most powerful want means, always to accom- 
plish the benevolent designs they may have announced ; but 
if he was not exempt from these shortcomings of Si^preme 
power, Cromwell is perhaps, of all sovereigns, the one who 
is least open to the charge.' 

Towards the literary men of the revolutionary party he 
had less need to act with circumspection. Some of them, 
Thomas May, Samuel Morland, John Pell, Owen, Goodwin, 
Nye, and a great many other dissenting theologians, were 
either irretrievably pledged to his cause, or actively engaged 
as members of his government. Others, among whom Mil- 
ton stands supreme, were ardent republicans, whom the illu- 
sions of fancy, the sophisms of interest, or the pressure of 
circumstances held in allegiance to a despot, in the name of 
the principles of liberty. Cromwell, profiting by his ascend- 
ancy, kept them in his service, but without showing affection 
for them or placing confidence in them. When he became 
Protector he appointed another Latin secretary to his Coun- 
cil of State in addition to Milton,^ and an order of the Coun- 

' See the LItcs of Cowley, Denham, Waller, and Butler, prefixed to tlieir 
poetieal woi-kH; LiTea of Cudworth, Davenant, Hobbes, and Usher, in the 
Biographia Britanmca; Harris's Life of Oomwcll, pp. 41T, 418; Peck's Me- 
moirs of Cromwell; Godwin's History of the Commonwcallh, vol. iv. pp. 240, 
241. 

^ Philip Meadows was appointed to this post on tlie 3d of Pebruarj, 1654. 
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cil deprived Milton, wbo had already become blind, of the 
lodging whieli he occupied in "VVliitehall. He continued to 
receive hia salary; he continued to write Latin despatches ; 
he was more than once supplied with funds to afford liberal 
hospitality at his house and table to such foreign literary 
men as came to visit England ; but he was admitted neither 
into the State secrets nor into the intimacy of the Protector, 
to whom, as opportunity offered, he occasionally addressed 
the warmest eulogies and the most generous advice. He 
was quite conscious of the small amount of influence which 
he possessed, but he made no complaint, " You desire," he 
wrote, on the 18th of December, 1657, to Peter Haimbach, 
one of his Dutch friends, " that I should recommend you to 
our envoy who is appointed for Holland ; I regret that it is 
not in my power to do so. I enjoy very little familiarity 
with the bestowcrs of favors, and I remain sh\\t up at home, 
and that very willingly.'" Other literary men, holding no 
public oflieea, Henry Nevill, Cyriac Skinner, one of Milton's 
disciples, Koger Coke, John Aubrey, and Maximilian Pettie, 
had grouped themselves around Harrington, with whom they 
formed a club called the Eota, which met every evening in a 
coffee-house near Westminster Hall, and at which they pub- 
licly discussed various questions of political organization, in 
a spirit not very favorable to Cromwell's government. Some 
of hia soldiers, who were present at these discussions, were 
more than once tempted to put an end to them by violence, 
but the great name of Harrington and his moderate language 
restrained them. Cromwell maintained a strict surveillance 
over this philosophic coterie, but subjected them to no per- 
secution. Being informed that Harrington was about to 
publish his republican Utopy, the Oceana, he ordered the 
manuscript to be seized at the printer's and brought to 
"Whitehall. After vain endeavors to obtain its restoration, 

1 JJilton's Works, by Todd, vol. i. pp. 152—159; Milton's Worba, by Mit- 
ford, Tol. i. p. sci¥., and toI. v. p. 40(i. 
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Harrington, in despair, resolved to apply to the Protector's 
favorite daughter. Lady Claypole, ■who was known to be a 
friend to literary men, and always ready to intercede for the 
unfortunate. While he was waiting for her in an ante-room, 
some of Lady Claypole's women passed through the room, 
followed by her daughter, a little girl three years of age. 
Harrington stopped the child, and entertained her so amu- 
singly that she remained listening to him until her mother 
entered. " Madam," said the philosopher, setting down the 
child, whom he had taken in his arms, " 'tis well you are 
come at this nick of tirae, or I had certainly stolen this 
pretty little lady." "Stolen her!" replied the mother, "pray 
what to do with her?" "Madam," said he, "though her 
charms assure her a more considerable conquest, yet I must 
confess it is not love, but revenge, that prompted me to com- 
mit this theft." " Lord 1" answered the lady again, " what 
injury have I done you that you should steal my child?" 
" None at all," replied he, " but that you might be induced 
to prevail with your father to do me justice, by restoring my 
child that he has stolen ;" and he explained to Lady Clay- 
pole the cause of his complaint. She immediately promised 
to procure his book for him, if it contained nothing prejudi- 
cial to her father's government. Ho assured her it was only 
a kind of political romance, and so far from any treason 
against her father, that he hoped to he permitted to dedicate 
it to him : and he promised to present her ladyship with one 
of the earliest copies. Lady Claypole kept her word, and 
iibtamcd the restitution of the manuscript, and Harrington 
dedicated hia work to the Protector. "The gentleman," 
said Cromwell, after having read it, " would like to trepan 
me out of my power ; but what I got by the sword I will 
not quit for a little paper shot. I approve the government 
of a single person as little as any, but I was forced to take 
upon me the office of a high- constable, to preserve the peace 
among the several parties in the nation, since I saw that, 
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being left to themselves, they would never agree to aay cer- 
tain form of government, and would only spend tlieir whole 
power in defeating the designs or destroying tlfti persons of 
one another,'" 

Few despots have so carefully confined themselves within 
the limits of practical necessity, and allowed the human mind 
such a wide range of liberty. 

It ig in the promotion of material prosperity that absolute 
power, on emerging from great social disturbances, takes its 
chief delight, and achieves its completest triumph : Cromwell 
devoted himself to this task with active solicitude, not only 
by the general maintenance of order, but by the adoption of 
direct and special measures. In 1655, he appointed a Com- 
mittee of Trade, to meet under the presidency of his eldest 
son Richard, composed of the members of the Council of 
State, the judges, certain lawyers, and the aldermen of the 
nine principal commercial towns of England, for the purpose 
of inquiring into the means of assisting the development of 
the trade and navigation of England, and invested with the 
necessary powers for carrying their decisions into eftect. In 
1657, he granted the East India Company a new charter; 
which led to the subscription of an additional capital of three 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds, and rescued that im- 
portant branch of trade from the decay into which it had 
fallen. The management of the post-office received great 
extension and valuable improvement in 1654. Commission- 
ers were directed to examine into the abuses which had crept 
into the administration of numerous charitable institutions, 
and to procure their redress. Everywhere was visible the 
activity of a vigilant administration, directed by a man of 
genius and good sense, and supported by a powerful govern- 
ment,^ 

' Biographia Britimnica, sab vocs Harrington ; Tolaad's Life of HarriLgton, 
prefixed to his edition of the Ooetina, p. lii. 

' Old Parliamonlary HisKirj, vol. xx. pp. 470, 471; Whitelocke, p. 630; 
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Whilst Cromwell was tiius personally engaged in govern- 
ing England, he bad as his lieutenants, Monk in Scotland, 
and his son Henry, in Ireland; both of them judicious and 
moderate men, thoroughly understanding his position and 
policy, and inclined by their own natural tendencies, to act 
in conformity with them. With regard to Monk, the Pro- 
tector was not altogether free from distrust. Scotland was 
full of royalists ; Monk treated them sparingly, and in their 
turn, they paid him great court, in the hope of gaining him to 
their side, or compromising him with Cromwell. A letter 
reached him one day from Cologne. It was from Charles 11^ 
who wrote as follows :— 

"Cologne, August 12, 1656. 

" One wlio.believes he knows your nature and inclinations, 
very well assures me that, notwithstanding all ill accidents 
and misfortunes, you retain still your old affection to me, 
and resolve to express it upon the seasonable opportunity, 
which is as much as I look for from you. We must all 
patiently wait for that opportunity, which may be offered 
sooner than we expect. When it is, let it find you ready ; 
and in the mean time, have a care to keep yourself out of 
their hands, who know the hurt you can do them in a good 
conjuncture; and can never but suspect your affection to be 
as I am confident it is towards your, &c, 

"Charles Rex." 

Monk sent a copy of this letter to Cromwell, on the 8th of 
Koveniber;' but did not say that it haiJ been addressed to 
himself, and seemed not to know to whom it was to be de- 
livered. Whether Cromwell had discovered the truth or not, 
he wrote to Monk, some time afterwards; "There be that 
tell me that there is a certain cunning fellow in Scotland, 
called George Monk, who is said to lie in wait there to intro- 

Cronraell's Letters and Speeehee, vo\. iii. p. 168; Pietorial History ef Eng- 
liind, vol. iii. pp. 647, 548, 552. 

■ Thurloe'B State Papers, toL It. p. 162. 
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duce Charles Stuart. I pray use your diligence to apprehend 
him, and send him up to me.'" But these mutual precautions 
did not destroy friendly relations between the two men ; with- 
out pledging his whole future conduct, Monk could render 
fiiithful service to the power which he considered the strong- 
est, and Cromwell knew how to make use of capable men, 
without trusting entirely to them. In Ireland, the Protector 
Lad to deal with more complicated difficulties; nearly the 
whole population, native and Catholic, was opposed to him ; 
the army still contained many republicans, and Ludlow still 
resided among them, Cromwell had a double task to perform 
in that country : on the one hand, he had to dispossess and 
transplant most of the Irish landholders to the province of 
Connaught ; on the other, he had to satisfy the subscribers 
to the loan of 1641, and the English officers and soldiers to 
whom the confiscated estates had been promised. Though it 
had been decreed before the establishment of the Protecto- 
rate, this terrible operation, which brought the passions of 
victors and vanquished alike into play, had not yet been per- 
formed, and Cromwell intrusted its execution to a young 
man, untried as yet, and who had no other authority hut that 
attaching to his name. lie conferred this great and difficult 
power upon him very gradually : he sent him first of all to 
Ireland as a mere observer, in February, 1654; and then, 
in June, 1655, as a major-general of the army, under Lord 
David Fleetwood. With his usual unflinching adherence to 
his habits of hypofl-itical artfulness, he wrote to Fleetwood, 
on the 22d of June, 1655 : " It is reported that you are to be 
sent for, and Harry to be Deputy ; which truly never entered 
into my heart. The Lord knows, my desire was for him 
and his brother to have lived private lives in the country ; 
and Harry knows this very well, and how difacultly I was 
persuaded to give him his present comnnssion. The noise 



I Guizot'fl Life of Monk, p. 59. 
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of my being crowned is a similar malicious figment." But 
he added at the end of the letter: "If you have a mind to 
come over with yonr dear wife, take the best opportunity for 
the good of the public and your own convenience." Fleet- 
wood did come over to England, and Henry Cromwell re- 
mained in Ireland, invested with the sole authority in that 
country, where, some time after, in November, 1657, he 
ofUcially assumed the character of Lord Deputy. He fully 
justified his father's confidence ; but his private habits, and 
the internal arrangements of his household, were far from 
giving ecLual satisfaction ; the scandal even was so flagrant, 
that his sister Mary, who afterwards became Lady Faulcon- 
bridge, thought it her duty to remonstrate with him on the 
subject, "Dear brother," she wrote, on the 7th December, 
1655, "I cannot but give you some item of one that is with 
you, who, it is much feared by your friends that love you, 
is some dishonor to you and my dear sister, if you have not 
a great care. For it is reported here, that she rules much in 
your family ; therefore, dear brother, take it not ill that I 
give you an item of her — for truly, if I did not love both 
you and your honor, I would not give you notice of her." 
It does not appear that Henry Ci'omwell paid much attention 
to his sister's counsels ; but his prudeut political conduct 
screened the improprieties of his private life: he lessened 
the extreme rigor of the measures which he was directed to 
execute towards the ejected Irish — he conciliated the Pres- 
byterians, and many even of the royalists — he removed from 
the army most of the Anabaptists and republicans who were 
decidedly hostile to his policy-^and finally, on a vague and 
imperfect promise of tranquillity, he sent Ludlow to Eng- 
land: so that Cromwell could say, in speaking of his son, 
with all the satisfaction of paternal pride, " He is a governor 
from whom I myself might learn.'" 

' Tliurloe's State Papers, vols. iii. y. jMsiim, for the conespondeQce between 
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On the 12th of December, 1655, Ludlow had only just 
arrived in London, when the Protector sent for him, and 
gave him an immediate audience, in hia bedchamber, at 
Whitehall, surrounded by several of his general officers, 
"You have not dealt fairly with me," said Cromwell to him 
abruptly, " in making me to believe you had signed an en- 
gagement not to act against me, and yet reserving an expla- 
nation whereby you made void that engagement ; which if 
it had not been made known to me, I might have relied upon 
your promise. Wherefore will you not engage not to act 
against the present Government? If Nero were in power it 
would be your duty to submit." 

Ludlow. — " I am ready to submit, and I can truly say 
that I know not of any design against you. But if Provi- 
dence open a way, and give an opportunity of appearing on 
behalf of the people, I cannot consent to tie my own hands 
beforehand, and oblige myself not to lay hold of it." 

Cromwell.- — "At all events, it is not reasonable to suffer 
one that I distrust to come within my house, till he assure 
me he will do me no mischief." 

Ludlow. — " I am not accustomed to go into any house 
unless I expect to be welcome; neither have I come hither 
but upon a message from you. I desire nothing but a little 
liberty to breathe in the air, to which I conceive I have an 
equal right with other men. I have gone as far as I could 
in that engagement which I gave to Lieutenant -General 
Fleetwood, and if that be not thought sufficient, I am re- 
solved with God's assistance, to suffer any extremities that 
may be imposed upon me." 

Ceomwell. — " Yes; we know your resolution well enough, 

TLurloe and Henry Cromwell; NoLle'a Memoirs of the Protcctoral House of 
Cromwell, toI. i. p. 197; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, yoI. iii. pp. 137, 
138, 169; Leloud's History of Ireland, yoL iii. p. 401; Godwin's History of 
the Commonnealth, vol. i?. pp. 427 — 463. 
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and we have cause to be as stout as you ; but, I pray, ivto 
spoke of your suffering ?" 

LuuLOW.^" If I am not deceived, sir, you mentioned tbe 
securing my person." 

Cromwell,— " Yea, and great reason there is why we 
should do so. I am ashamed to see that engagement which 
you have given to the Lieutenant-Greneral, which would be 
more fit for a general who should be taken prisoner, and that 
hath yet an army of thirty thousand men in the field, than 
for one in your condition. I have always been ready to do 
you what good offices I could, and I wish you as well as any 
of my council. I desire you to make choice of some place 
to be in, where you may have good air." 

Ludlow. — "I assure you my dissatisfactions are not 
grounded upon any animosity against your person. If my 
own father were alive, and in your place, they would, I doubt 
not, be altogether as great." 

Cromwell,—" Well, well ; you have always carried your- 
self fairly and openly to me ; but I protest I have never 
given you just cause to act otherwise." 

Here the conversation ended ; Ludlow was conducted into 
an adjacent room, where he was soon after joined by Fleet- 
wood, who endeavored to persuade him to engage, as the 
Protector desired, though but for a week. "Not for an 
hour," answered Ludlow ; and he returned home, where 
Cromwell allowed him to remain in peace. Sis months 
afterwards, in August, 1656, Cromwell had issued orders for 
the convocation of a new Parliament, from which he was 
anxious to exclude all the influential republicans; and he 
summoned Ludlow before his council. " I am not ignorant," 
he said, " of the many plots that are on foot to disturb the pre- 
sent power ; yet I would have you to know that what I do 
proceeds not from a motive of fear, but from a timely pru- 
dence to foresee and prevent danger. Had I done as I 

VOL. II. — 16 
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should, I ought to have secured you immediately upon your 
coming into England ; and therefore I now require you to 
give assurance not to act against the Government." 

Ludlow. — "I must beg to be excused in that particular 
and to remind you of. the reasons I formerly gave you for 
my refusal. I am, however, in your power, and yon may 
use me as you think fit." 

Cromwell,-—" Pray, then, what is it that you would have ? 
May not every man be as good as he will 1 What can you 
desire more than you have?" 

Ludlow. — "It were easy to tell what we would have." 

Cromwell.^" What is that, I pray?" 

Ludlow, — "That which we fought for — that the nation 
might be governed by its own consent." 

Cromwell,—" I am as much for a government by coascnt 
as any man; but where shall we find that consent? Among 
the prelaticaJ, Presbyterian, independent, anabaptist, or level- 
ling parties?" 

Ludlow. — "Amongst those of all sorts who have acted 
with fidelity and affection to the public." 

Cromwell. — "The people enjoy protection and quiet 
under my government ; and I am resolved to keep the 
nation from being again imbrued in blood." 

Ludlow. — "I am of opinion too much blood has been 
already shed, unless there be a better account of it." 

Cromwell. — "You do well to charge us with the guilt of 
blood; but we think there has been a good return for^what 
hath .been shed ; and we understand what clandestine corre- 
spondences are carrying on at this tune between the Spaniard 
and those of your party, who make use of your name, and 
affirm that you will own them and assist them." 

Ludlow.— "I know not what you mean by my party, and 
I can truly say that, if any men have entered into an engage- 
ment with Spain, they have had no advice from me so to do, 
and that, if they will use my name, I cannot help it." 
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Cromwell. — "I desire not to put any more hardships on 
you than on myself. I have always been ready to do you 
all the good offices that lay in my power; and I aim at 
nothing by this proceeding but the public quiet and se- 
curity." 

Ludlow.— " Truly, sir, I know not why you should be an 
enemy to me, who have been faithful to you in all your dif- 
ficulties." 

Cromwell. — " I understand not what you mean by my 
difficulties. I am sure they were not so properly mine as 
those of the public; for, ia respect to ray outward condition, 
I have not much improved it, as these gentlemen well know." 
The members of the council, thus appealed to, rose from 
their seats in token of assent to what he said. 

Ludlow. — " It is from that duty which I owe to the pub- 
lic, whereof you express such a peculiar regard, that I dare 
not give the security, because I conceive it to be against the 
liberty of the people and contrary to the known law of Eng- 
land. Here is an Act of Parliament for restraining the 
Council from imprisoning any of the free-born people of 
England; and, in case they should do so, requiring the Jus- 
tices of the Upper Bench, upon the application of the ag- 
grieved party, to grant his habeas corpus, and to give him 
considerable damages. To this act I suppose you gave your 
free vote, and I assure you that, for my own part, I dare not 
do anything that may tend to the violation of it." 

Cromwell.— "But did not the army and Council of State 
commit persons to prison ?" 

Ludlow.—" The Council of State did so, but it was by 
virtue of an authority granted to them by the Parliament; 
and if the army have sometimes acted in that manner, it has 
been in time of war, and then only in order to bring the 
persons secured to a legal trial. Whereas, it is now pre- 
tended that we Kve in a time of peace, and are to be governed 
by the known laws of the land." 
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Cromwell. — "A justice of peace may commit, and shall 
not I?" 

Ludlow. — "A justice of peace ia a legal officer, and au- 
thorized by the law to do so, wliich you could not be, though 
you were king ; because if you do wrong therein, no remedy 
can be had against you.'" 

The diacussiou, on both sides, was evidently vain ; Crom- 
well carried it no further, but dismissed Ludlow without 
ordering his arrest. He was less surprised than he was will- 
ing to appear at this resistance and this language. He him- 
self thought, in his inmost heart, that England could be 
governed neither tranquilly nor long, without the fulfilment 
of certain conditions of legaKty, and the co-operation of a 
Parliament; and esperience, more powerful than Ludlow's 
arguments, confirmed him every day in these convictions. 
He had succeeded in all his undertakings ; he had overcome 
aU his enemies, and surmounted all obstacles ; and yet ob- 
stacles reappeared, and enemies rose once more against him ; 
though universally and invariably victorious, his government 
had obtained no stabihty ; neither the defeat of all factions, 
nor the re-establishment of order, nor the salutary activity 
of his home administration, could suffice to secure him what 
he sought — the right of present, and the prospect of future 
rule. Great successes abroad, brilliant and useful alliances, 
the wide diffusion of the power of England and the glory of 
his own name ; would they be more likely to accomplish this 
twofold object? By gaining more influence and celebrity 
throughout the world, would he strengthen his position in 
his own country? He hoped to do so; and, in his foreign 
policy, he displayed, with greater confidence than in his 
home government, his bold spirit of enterprise, and the 
absolute power which he had at his command. 

'Ludlow's Memoirs, pp. 233—236, 240—242; Guizot's Etudes Biogra- 
phiques sur-la ReTolution d'Angleterre, pp. 68 — 77. 
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Towards the end of the summer, and during tie course 
of the autumn of 1654, whilst the Protector and the Parlia- 
ment which he had just called together, were engaged in 
secret conflict with one another, two great fleets were being 
equipped and armed at Portamouth ; one, consisting of twenty- 
five ships, was under the command of Admiral Blake ; the 
other, comprising thirty-eight vessels, was to carry the flag 
of Admiral Sir William Penn, and, in addition to its crew, 
was to take on board three thousand soldiers under the cam- 
inand of General Yenahles. The utmost secrecy was main- 
tained as to the destination of these two fleets ; the Parliament 
had placed them at the disposal of the Protector, without in- 
quiring what he intended to do with them ; and Cromwell 
merely stated that their duty would be to establish the mari- 
time predominance of England in all seas. One day, a mob 
15* 
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of the wives of tlie sailors who were serving on board, pur- 
sued him through the streets, inquiring whither their hua- 
bands were to be sent ; Cromwell replied with a smile : " The 
ambassadors of France and Spain would each of them wil- 
lingly give me a million to know that.'" 

These were preparations for the execution of a plan which 
he had determined on in bis own mind. In order to main- 
tain himself in his position, and to mount still higher, he re- 
quired that England should be in the enjoyment of pros- 
perity and greatness, and that he should himself lack neither 
renown nor money ; for neither his revolutionary measures 
nor his major-generals had provided sufficiently for the ex- 
penses of government. Moreover, he was anxious to employ 
the national fleet with distinction in distant service ; the sail- 
ors, both officers and men, were in general not very friendly 
to him; they had not, like the land army, been partakers in 
his victories and accomplices in his crimes. Some of them 
were republicans, but the greater number were royalists- 
Spain and the New "World alone seemed to furnish the means 
of giving ample satisfaction to all these interests of the Pro- 
tector's policy : there would be expeditions and conquests, 
booty and trade, enough to occupy ardent minds, to keep 
malcontents at a distance, and to satiate even the most ava- 
ricious. And these successes might be obtained at the ex- 
pense of that country which was pre-eminently Catholic and 
Papistical ; of a country which, far from containing within 
its boundaries, as was the case in France, a large number of 
Protestants who were tolerated by the law, would not suffer, 
on its territory, the slightest practice of the reformed rehgion 

I Thurloc's state Papers, vol. ii. pp. 643. 571— 6TJ, 638, 553, sol. iii. p. H; 
Wliitelooke, p, fi21; Dixon's Life of Blake, pp. 266—272; Peim's MemorialB 
of Sir William Penn, vol. i[. pp. 2—27; Letters from ISordeaus to Brienne, 
Deeerobcr 21, 1654; in the ArahLres daf Affaires EtranRcres de France. See 
Appendix X. 
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even by strangers, even by English merchants. Spain, it is 
true, had been the first of the great continental monarchies, 
to recognize the Commonwealth, and it had given no legiti- 
mate motive, no specious pretext, for such an aggression ; 
bnt this arose from weakness and timidity on its part, not 
from any real feelings of good-wOl ; and Cromwell was as little 
to be duped by the actions of others as he was i^nscrupulous 
as to his own. A person named Gage, who had once been a 
priest, and had lived a long while in the West Indies, had given 
him, an alluring description of their immense wealth, their great 
commercial capabilities, the decay of the Spanish govern- 
ment, and the facility with which England might obtain 
complete snccess, if she would strike a first vigorous blow. 
Cromwell resolved to attack Spain in America ; this was the 
destination of the squadron and troops commanded by Penn 
and Venables; St. Domingo, Porto Eico, Cuba, and (on the 
American continent) Cartagena, were the points specially 
designated for their enterpises. " We have no desire to bind 
you," ran their instructions, " by any precise order, or to any 
special mode of proceeding ; we impart to you only those 
facts and views which have occurred to us. Our general de- 
sign is to obtain an establishment in that part of the West 
Indies which is possessed by the Spaniards: when you are 
on the spot, you will deliberate among yoarselves, and with 
persons who arc well acquainted with those countries ; and 
you will adopt, both in reference to the enterprises to be at- 
tempted, and to the manner of conducting the whole design, 
such resolutions as shall appear to you most reasonable and 
efacacious." And whilst Penn, with his squadron, was to 
sail for Spanish America, Blake was to cruise, with his fleet, 
all round the coast of Spain, to keep an eye on her ports and 
ships, to cut off all combination between the mother country 
and her American settlements, and thus to secure, by a com- 
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bination of vigorous operatioES in both hemispheres, the 
complete success of this great design,' 

Blake's fleet, which was less numerous, and required less 
time to equip, was ready three months before Penn's squad- 
ron could put to sea. It suited Cromwell's purpose that the 
co-operation of the two fleets, and the unity of their commis- 
sion, should at first be concealed. England had to mate 
complaints, to obtain indemnities, and to establish her re- 
nown and influence, in the Mediterranean. Blake had time 
to accomplish this task, before his permanent presence off 
the coast of Spain became essential to the operations of Penn 
and Venables in America. He received orders to sail ; hut, 
before giving him final instructions, Cromwell, in order to 
remove all suspicion, wrote the followmg letter to King 
Philip ly., on the 5th of August, 1634: "As the safety and 
protection of the trade and navigation of the people of this 
Commonwealth impose on us the necessity of sending a fleet 
of ships of war into the Mediterranean, we think it right to 
inform your Majesty of the same. We do this with no inten- 
tion to cause any damage to any of our allies and friends, 
among whom whom we reckon your Majesty. On the con- 
trary, we enjoin our general, Robert Blake, whom we have 
appointed to command this fleet, to conduct himself towards 
them with all possible respect and friendship. We have no 
doubt that, in return, whenever our fleet may enter your 
porta and harbors, either to purchase provisions, or for any 
other purpose, it will be received with all possible good offi- 
ces. This is what, by this present letter, we demand of your 
Majesty. We beg you to repose full confidence in our said 
general, whenever, by letter or otherwise, he may address 

1 Bison's Life of Blake, p. 273; Memorifils of Sir William Penn, toI. ii. 
pp. 28, 20; Burnet's History of His Own Time, Toi. i. p. 137; Thurloc's 
Slate' Papers, vol iii. pp. II, 16; Clarendon's History of Ihe Rebellion, vol. 
¥ii. pp. 172—176. 
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either your Majesty, or your governors and ministers, in the 
places where he may find it necessary to touch. May God 
keep and protect your Majesty I'" 

Blake put to sea before the end of October, stiU suffering 
from the wound he had received in bis last engagement with 
the Dutch, but full of hopefulness and confidence, and inspir- 
ing all who served under him with the feelings which ani- 
mated himself. He was a hero of great simplicity and self- 
reatraint, modest in his boldness, devoted to his faith and 
profession, influential, though taciturn with his companions, 
and as much honored as he was feared by his enemies. The 
news of his departure created a great sensation at Paris, at 
Lisbon, at Madrid, and in all the courts of southern Europe ; 
no one knew what he was going to do ; but it was believed 
that he would attempt a great deal, and that in all he at- 
tempted, he would push forward to the end. Almost at the 
very moment when be left Portsmouth, a French fleet sailed 
from Toulon, on its way to Kaples, containing a body of 
troops under the command of the Duke of Guise, of whose 
insane rashness Mazarin was, for the second time, taking 
advantage, as a pretest for hostility to Spain. On learning 
that Blake was bound for the Mediterranean, the cardinal 
was filled with anxiety, and the Count de Brienne wrote, by 
his order, to M. de Bordeaux : " I am weighing in my mind 
the words which I have to write to yon, for fear that too 
lofty an expression may cause an evil of which the conse- 
quences might be fearful, or that too low a phrase may cover 
ua with disgrace .... It is necessary that you should 
make it understood that his Majesty, having been informed 
that Blake has received orders to sail for the straits, to pass 
them, and to enter the Mediterranean, has resolved to avoid 
any accident that might render his affairs incapable of an 

' From the ArcMves of Simancas. See Appendix XI. 
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accommodation." Instnictiocs were doubtless given in con- 
formity with this resolution — for when Blake arrived off 
Cadiz, one of his tenders was arrested by a Brest squadron 
on its way to reinforce the Duke of Guise at Toulon ; and 
the French admiral, as soon as he learned that it belonged to 
the English Qeet, sent for the captain into his cabin, told him 
he was at liberty to continue his voyage, and invited him to 
drink Admiral Blake's health in a bumper of Burgundy, 
accompanying the toast with a salute of five guns; after 
which the French ships, instead of proceeding on their jour- 
ney, fell back upon Lisbon. The Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and even Algerine vessels, which were lying in the 
roads, received Blake with similar demonstrations of respect. 
The Count de Molina, governor of Cadiz, invited him to 
enter the port, where he promised him a most friendly recep- 
tion; but Blake replied that he was in haste to take advant- 
age of the wind to pass the straits, that he might, without 
loss of time, execute the Protector's orders in the Mediter- 
ranean. He then proceeded rapidly to Naples, to oppose the 
invasion of the Duke of Guise ; for Cromwell, still wavering 
between France and Spain, was unwilling to allow either to 
obtain too great an ascendency, and made it his endeavor to 
keep them both in check by turns. But when the English 
fleet arrived off Naples, the Duke of Guise had already 
failed, and re-embarked for France; and Blake, free from the 
care of preventing this frivolous enterprise, was able to 
pursue the accomplishment of his haughty mission along the 
whole coast of the Mediterranean.' 

He presented himself first of all before Leghorn, and sent 

I Thurloe'a State Papers, vol. ii. p. 781, Tol. ill. p. 103 ; WMtelooke, p. 609; 
Diioii's Life of Blake, pp. 272—276; Clarendon'E State Papers, vol. iii. p. 
269; BouilWs Histoire dea Dues de Guise, toI. Iy. pp. 484—490; Papers 
fW)m the ArcMvea of SimancaB, and from the AroluTes dea Affaires Etran- 
gires de Fronoe. See Appendix XII. 
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to the Grand Duke of Tuscany to demand instant redress for 
tlie owners of those English merchant vessels which had been 
captured in 1650 by Prince Eupert, and sold in the ports of 
Tuscany ; and also permission for the English Protestants 
to have a church at Florence, and to enjoy the undisturbed 
exercise of their religion in that city. The alarm spread all 
along the Italian coast ; some of the prizes had been sold in 
the Papal States, and the Grand Duke submitted that the 
pope ought to pay a portion of the indemnity required. 
Upon this, Blake sent an officer to Eome also, to demand 
reparation. The terror of the inhabitants was so great that 
many of them left the city, taking with them or concealing 
their most valuable property ; and the pope ordered that the 
wealth deposited in the Cathedral of Loretto should be con- 
veyed into the interior, as he feared a disembarkation and 
sudden attack on the part of the arrogant English heretics. 
Blake was no pillager, nor was he regardless of the rules and 
proceedings of the law of nations; he peremptorily insisted 
on the payment of the indemnity, but committed no act of 
violence. Negotiations began as to the amount of damages 
to be paid. Blake demanded a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds ; the Grand Duke paid him sixty thousand and the 
pope added twenty thousand pistoles.' As to granting 
liberty for Protestant worship at Florence, the Grand Duke 
evaded giving a direct answer, saying that no such privilege 
had been conceded in any of the Italian States, but that he 
would willingly make the concession, if other sovereigns 
would do the same. Blake did not insist further on his de- 
mand — he was one of those who had religious liberty sin- 
cerely at heart, and he earnestly desired to secure it to 
Protestants all over the world; but he was sensible and just 
— he had a due regard for the rights of sovereigns, and he 

' The Eoman Pistole is worth about fourtoea shillings. 
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felt that the condition of the Catholics in England stood 
greatly in the way of his claims.' 

From Leghorn he sailed to the coast of Africa, first to 
Tunis, then to Tripoli, and then to Algiers, for the purpose 
of demanding indemnity for English merchants, and of ob- 
taining the liberation of the Christian captives who had fallen 
into the hands of the pirates. A report bad been spread 
that, by order of the Grand Signior, the fleets of all the Mus- 
sulman States in the Mediterranean were to assemble at 
Tunis, doubtless in order to attack and pillage some Christian 
country. Blake was resolved to defeat any enterprise of 
this nature, and to impress the minds of the Barbarescoes 
with a due respect for England. At Tunis only, he had oc- 
casion to employ force. At the same time that he commu- 
nicated his demands to the Dey, he requested permission to 
take on board a supply of fresh water. The Dey brutally 
refused everything. " Tell the Dey," said Blake, " that God 
has given the benefit of water to all his creatures; and for 
men to deny it to each other is equally insolent and wicked." 
The Dey's only answer was to show the English officers his 
strong fortresses. " Here," he said, " are our castles of Go- 
letta and Porto Ferine ; do your worst, and do not think to 
brave ua with the sight of your great fleet;" and he was 
preparing to repel any attack, when he saw the English fleet 
stand out to sea without firing a single gun. He revelled in 
the proud enjoyment of his easy deliverance for a fortnight; 
but on the. 3d of April, 1655, the English fleet appeared 
again before Tunis; and at dawn on the following day, it 
anchored within half musket-range of the Tunisian batteries. 
Blake had been to Trapani, on the coast of Sicily, to collect 
some of his ships, and to complete his supply of ammuni- 

' Diion's Life of Blfike, pp. 274—278 ; Thurloe's State Papers, toL iii. pp. 
1, 41, 103, Tol. IT. p. 464; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, yoI. It. 
p. 183{ Lndlow's Memoirs, p. 215. 
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tioQ. After divine service had been soleirinly p 
the deck of every vessel, within sight of the ■wonder-stricken 
and respecting MnsBultnans, the action began, and for two 
hours the Tunisian forts and the English ships kept up an 
incessant cannonade. The wind was favorable to the Eng- 
lish ; they were able to aim their guns with precision, whilst 
the Tunisians had to fire almost at random through clouds 
of smoke. The issue was, however, still uncertain when 
Blake ordered one of his most trusted officers, John Stoaks, 
captain of hia fiag-sbip the St. George, to lower some of the 
long-boats of the ileet, and to row alongside nine great Cor- 
sair vessels, which lay at anchor in the port, and which con- 
stituted the entire naval armament of the Dey ; and to set 
fire to them with hghted brands and torches. The order 
was boldly executed ; notwithstanding the galling fire of the 
musketeers on shore, the Tunisian fleet was soon in flames; 
in vain did the Dey's men attempt to arrest the progress of 
the disaster; the English frigates raked the decks of the 
burning vessels with terrible broadsides, and destroyed all 
who had ventured to their relief. The harbor soon became 
a sea of flame in that direction, and in presence of the dread- 
ful sight, the battle almost ceased. But its issue was no 
longer doubtful; the Tunisians completely lost courage; the 
batteries became silent. If he had pleased, Blake might 
easily have landed and made himself master of the town ; 
but he had attained his object ; the Dey had been made to 
feel the power of England. The fate of Tunis became a 
warning to the whole coast of Africa; at Tripoli and Algiers, 
Blake met with no resistance : and with his usual moderation 
in victory, he arranged, without any arrogant exactions, the 
demands of his countrymen, and the ransom of the captives.' 

■ DJKOn's Life of Blake, pp. 280—293 ; Thnrloe's State pKpers, yol. iii. pp. 
232, 326, 390; WMtelooke, pp. 621—627; Clarendon's Hifitory of the Rebel- 
lion, Tel. vii. pp. 173— 1T8 ; Bates's Elenchus Motuum, part ii. p. 362. 
VOL. II.— 16 
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Even in his c<»idact towards Mussulmans and barbarians, 
he did not consider himself at liberty to do as he pleased, 
and all hia acts indicate a prudent respect for the law of na- 
tions and his instructions. On llie 14th of March, while 
lying before Tunis, and on the point of attacking it, he wrote 
to Thurloe : " We are not fully satisfied as touching the 
power given in that particular instruction authorizing us, in 
case of refusal of right, to seize, surprise, sink, and destroy 
ail ships and vessels belonging to the kingdom of Tunis. I 
wish that the intent of this and other instructions of this 
nature might be more clear and explicit, and more plainly 
significant as to our duty." And on the 18th of April, after 
his victory, he wrote : " Seeing it hath pleased God so sig- 
nally to justify US herein, I hope his HighneSs will not be 
offended at it, nor any who regard duly the honor of our 
nation ; although I expect to hear of many complaints and 
clamors of interested men. I confess that, in contemplation 
thereof, and some seeming ambiguity in my instructions (of 
which I gave you a hint in my last), I did awhile much hesi- 
tate myself, and was balanced in my thoughts, until the bar- 
barous carriage of those pirates did turn the scale.'" 

Having thus taught the Corsairs a terrible lesson, Blake 
cruised for some time in the Mediterranean, sailing wherever 
the power, honor, or fortune of England seemed to require 
his presence: to Malta, in order to teach respect to the 
knights, who had more than once detained and captured 
English merchantmen ; 'to Venice, in order to receive the 
congratulations of the Doge and senate, who were delighted 
that, in the midst of their conflict with the I'urks for the 
possession of Candia, the Mussulmans should receive so 
effectual a cheek in the adjacent seas; to Toulon and Mar- 
seilles in order to intimidate the French privateers, who, in 
spite of the king's express commands, occasionally sailed 
' Thurloe's State Papers, toL iii. pp. 232—890. 
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from those porta, and committed serious depredations, on 
Eaglish trade. Both in law and in fact, the police of the 
high seas was still, at this period, almost a dead letter, and 
entirely powerless; peace between states was not a pledge of 
unmolested navigation to their respective subjects; and go- 
vernments did not succeed, or frequently did not attempt, 
either themselves to repress the maritime disorders of their 
own subjects, or to protect them against similar disorders or 
violent attacks on the part of foreign fleets. Blake made 
large use of his right to watch over the safety of English 
commerce in the Mediterranean. In order to discourage 
and punish the depredators, he took prizes of more or less 
value, in his turn, from the commercial navies of France, 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and Hamburgh, which could not 
fail to lead to unpleasant difficulties with those governments; 
but, by his activity and vigor, he animated English merchants 
with a confidence, and inspired foreign privateers with a 
dread, which contributed powerfully to promote the pros- 
perity and renown of his country. And, when he thought 
he had done enough to secure this end, he returned towards 
the coast of Spain, to await the outbreak of a war between 
the two States, which was to lead to the expedition against 
Spanish America, and the conduct of which, in Europe, was 
to devolve upon himself.' 

As he lay off Malaga, some of his sailors went on shore, 
and, happening to meet a procession of the host in the streets, 
instead of bowing before it with respect, they laughed at it 
with derision and insult. An indignant priest called on the 
populace to avenge the honor of their faith ; a violent tumult 
ensued ; the English sailors were beaten and forced to retreat 

1 Dixon'e Life of Blake, pp. 239—291 ; Thiirloe's State Papers, voL iii. pp. 
85, 821, 487, 69^; Whitelocke, p. 621; Bordeaui to Brienne (October 26, 
1654), in the Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de France.— See Appendix 
XIII. 
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to their ships, -where they related their own version of the 
fray to their admiral, Ou more than one occasion already, 
at Lisbon and Venice, and in other Catholic ports, similar 
scenes had taken place : with the prospect before him of the 
rupture ■which he knew was on the point of occurring be- 
tween England and Spain, he resolved not to pass this by in 
silence. He sent a trumpeter into the town to demand, not, 
as was espccted, that the violence of the mob should be 
punished, but that the priest who had excited the tumult 
should be given up to justice. The governor of Malaga 
replied that he could not comply with this demand, as in 
Spain the servants of the Church were not amenable to tlie 
civil power. " I will not stay to inquire," replied Blake, 
" who has the power to send the offender to me ; but if he 
be not on board the St. George within three hours, I will 
burn your city to the ground." No excuse, no delay, was 
admitted; the priest was sent to the admiral, Blake at once 
called the sailors before him, and after having heard the 
story on both sides, he declared that the seanaen had behaved 
with gross rudeness and impropriety towards the Spaniards, 
and had themselves provoked the attack of which they com- 
plained, "Had yon sent me an account of what has occurred," 
he told the priest, " the men should have been severely pun- 
ished, as I will not suffer them to affront the religion of any 
people at whose ports we touch; but I feel extreme displea- 
sure at your having taken the law into your own hands ; 
and I would have you and all the world to know that an 
Enghshman is not to be judged and punished except by 
Englishmen," And he sent the priest on shore again with 
much civility ; having furnished in the midst of the utmost 
confusion of rights, a rare example of cq^uity and moderation, 
combined with ardent faith and superior force.' 
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When Cromwell received the letter in which Blake related 
this incident, he read it out to the Council of State with the 
utmost approbation, and declared tliat " by such means, they 
would made the name of Englishman as great as that of 
Roman was in Rome's most palmy days." 

Cromwell had reason to employ Blake with the fullest 
confidence, for the republican sailor had sincerely renounced 
all further interference in the internal dissensions of his 
country, and resolved to devote himself entirely to the 
advancemenlj of her glory throughout the world. When 
Thurloe, in January, 1655, announced to him the dissolution 
of that Parliament which had aspired to reconstitute, at its 
pleasure and by its sole authority, the Protectoral govern- 
ment, Blake replied : " I was not much surprised with the 
intelligence ; the slow proceedings and awkward motions of 
that assembly giving great cause to suspect it would come 
to some such period ; and I cannot but exceedingly wonder 
that there should yet remain so strong a spirit of prejudice 
and animosity in the minds of men, who profess themselves 
most affectionate patriots, as to postpone the necessary ways 
and means for preservation of the Commonwealth, especially 
in such a time of concurrence of the mischievous plots and 
designs both of old and new enemies, tending all to the 
destruction of the same. But blessed be God, who hath 
hitherto delivered, and doth still deliver us ; and I trust will 
continue so to do, although He be very much tempted 
by us.'" 

About two months after Blake's departure for the Medi- 
terranean, towards the end of December, 1 654, the fleet under 
Penn and Venables, with a strong body of troops on board, 
left Portsmouth in its turn, and set sail for Spanish America. 
Although it had been long in preparation, the expedition 

I nittte to Thurlop, March U, 1C55; Thurloo'a State Poiiers, rol. iii. p. 232. 
16* 
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began under unfavorable auspices : a stort time before its 
departure, a mutiny was on the point of breaking out among 
the sailors, who complained of the bad quality of their pro- 
visions, refused to be enlisted any longer by impressment, 
and angrily declared that all the world knew whither they 
were bound, except themselves. The two leaders, Penn and 
Yenables, were not much better disposed than their subordi- 
nates ; Penn, in his inmost heart, was a royalist, and when he 
found himself at the head of a powerful squadron, he sent 
word to Cologne that, if the King were prepared to act, and 
■would indicate to him a post to which he could conduct his 
vessels in safety, he was ready to declare in his favor, Vena- 
bles, a weak and irresolute man, with but little affection for 
Cromwell, though he had served bravely under him in 
Ireland, made similar overtures to Charles II. The admiral 
and general had not communicated their intentions to one 
another; but they both had but little feithand less liking for 
Cromwell's future prospects, and were desirous of providing 
against all contingencies. Charles, who was neither able 
nor inclined to make any attempt at that time upon England, 
desired them to pursue, for the advantage of England, the 
enterprise which they had undertaken, and to wait until a 
better opportunity should occur for serving him. They set 
out with no great animation or confidence, having received 
orders from the Protector not to open their instructions 
regarding the object and conduct of the expedition until they 
reached Barbadoes,' 

The sailors had reason to believe that the secret had been 
imperfectly kept. It was in Cromwell's own household, and 
by one of his most trusted servants, that the indiscretion of 

' Thurloe's Sljifc Papers, toI. ii. pp. 542, S71— 574, 70il; toI. ili. pp. 11, IG; 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vii. pp. 172,178; Memorials of Sir 
miliamPeiin,yol. ii. pp. 14— 18| Wliitclocke, p. 621 ; Heath's Chroniole, pp. 
C74, GS2. 
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divulging it liad "been committed. He frecLuently employed, 
in his transactions with the Continent, and particularly with 
the Protestants of France, Switzerland, and Germany, an 
agent named Stoupe, a Grison by birth, and now a minister 
of the French Church in London ; a man of considerable 
talent and great capacity for intrigue ; by turns a theologian, 
a negotiator, a pamphleteer, and a soldier, with no pretension 
to appear a person of distinction, but inquisitive and active, 
fond of secret importance and money, and ready to serve any 
one who would gratify him by bestowing them. Happening 
one day to enter the Protector's cabinet, Stoupe found him 
engaged in the careful examination of a map, on which he 
was measuring distances. He glanced furtively at it, per- 
ceived that it was a chart of the Gulf of Mexico, noticed the 
engraver's name, and went to him the next day to obtain a 
copy. The engraver declared that he had no such map. " I 
have seen it," said Stoupe, " Then," replied the man, " it 
must have been only in Cromwell's hand, for he only has 
some of the prints, and has given me strict charge to sell 
none till I have leave." Stoupe's curiosity was powerfully 
excited, and soon became indiscreet. Talking one day with 
some persons about Penn's expedition, he said that, for his 
part, he believed it was destined for the West Indies. This 
was reported to Don Alonzo de CardeKas, who sent for 
Stoupe, asked him what grounds he had for his opinion, and 
offered him ten thousand pounds if he could discover the 
secret for him. Stoupe, for once, was not to be tempted, 
and put the Spanish ambagsador on the wrong scent, instead 
of satisfying his curiosity. But he was in correspondence 
with the Protestant Frondeurs, who surrounded the Prince 
de Cond^ at Brussels, who was then a despondent fugitive, 
and had been engaged in inglorious warfare under the Spa- 
nish flag ever since the defeat of the Fronde had rendered it 
impossible for him alternately to act the part of a hero and a 
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rebel in hia own country. Stoupe sent bis eorres 
news in return for their good olfices, and informed them of 
hia conjecture as to the destination of Penn's expedition. 
This was immediately communicated to Cond^, who, iu his 
turn, mentioned it to Don John of Austria, who had succeed- 
ed the Archduke Leopold in the government of the Nether- 
lands. But Don John attached no importance to a rumor 
with regard to which he had heard nothing from the Spanish 
ambassador in London. More attention was, however, paid 
to it in other quarters. On the 5th of February, 1655, Lord 
Jermyn wrote from Paris to Charles IL, " I cannot forbear 
allowing myself a great share of hope, out of the several in- 
formations that daily come from all parts, that the destina- 
tion of the fleet is for Hispaniola. Though it be beyond the 
Line, yet I cannot imagine that the Spaniards can find them- 
selves assaulted in so important a part and remain friends 
with them that do it." And some months later, on the 5th 
of May, Mazarin wrote to Bordeaux, " I cannot understand 
why it should be so difficult on your side of the Channel to 
discern the purpose of Penn's fleet, seeing that here, where 
we might be expected to hear much less news than you hear 
in the place where you are residing, we have learned that, 
on passing St. Christopher's, he tools: on board his fleet three 
hundred Frenchmen and inhabitants of the island, and then 
continued his course to Cuba.'" 

The court of Madrid was not so careless as its ambassador 
in London. Alarmed by the indirect information which 
reached it from all quarters, Don Luis de Haro, by the Mng's 
express command, complained to Cardenas, not only of his 
silence regarding the object of Penn's expedition, but of the 
incoherence of his statements with respect to the affairs of 

' Burnet's History of Bis Own Knie, vol. i. p, J37; ClarcniJon'B State Pa- 
pers, ToL iii. p. 264; Letter from Mazarin to Bordaani, in the Ai-chiTea dea 
Affaires Etrongferea de Fcouus. 
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England, and of the small amount of influence -which he pos- 
sessed with a government which Spain had been the first to 
recognize and support. CardeHas vigorously defended him- 
self from these censures, attributing the slowness of his pro- 
ceedings and the unsuccessfulness of his negotiations to the 
want of positive instructions and the hesitating policy of the 
court of Spain itself In reference to Penn's squadron, he 
added—" The design against the Indies is the only one I 
have been unable to fathom, because the Protector has kept 
it carefully concealed from those very persons from whom I 
could hope to ascertain its object. ... I have therefore 
been unable to collect anything hut conjectures on this sub- 
ject, and I have transmitted to your Majesty all that have 
been made regarding this expedition in all their diversity." 
He ended by requesting his recall.' 

Instead of recalling him, Philip IV. sent to London a 
second ambassador, the Marquis de Leyden, a sensible man 
and valiant officer, who had won himself honors in the wars 
in the Netherlands by his vigorous defence of Maestricbt 
against the Prince of Orange. He had instructions, acting 
ill concert with CardeHas, to manifest no apprehensions on 
account of Penn's squadron, but, on the contrary, to renew- 
to the Protector the most formal assurance of the friendly 
intentions of bis sovereign, and to insist on the conclusion of 
a treaty of intimate alliance between Spain and England, 
reminding Cromwell of all the causes which should keep him 
aloof from France, and offering to aid him at once in taking 
Calais, provided that, on his part, he would help the Prince 
of Cond^ to re-enter Bordeaux, and, in concert with the 
Spaniards, to rekindle the war on the Erench territory.* 

1 CariJeEas to King Philip IV. (January 28, 1655) ; Archives of Simcincas. 
See App«ndis XIV. 

' Tliiirloe's State Papers, vol. i. pp. 688, 761, vol. iii. pp. B4, 154 ; Claren- 
don's History of the Rebellion, vol. vii, p. 174: Heath's Chronicle, p. 689. 
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Such an advance from the court of Madrid to Cromwell, 
at the very moment when he was about to commit such an 
aggression iipou Spain, filled Mazarin with anxiety and 
astonishment. Spain, it appeared, was ready to make any 
concessions, and undergo any humiliations in order to gain 
the support of England against Prance. Orders were sent to 
M. de Bordeaux to urge the conclusion of the treaty which 
he had been negotiating for more than two years, and even 
to announce his departure from England if its ratification 
were further delayed.' He had frec[uently believed he had 
reached the end of his negotiation ; but sometimes questions 
which had seemed settled had been resumed, and sometimes 
new and unexpected difficulties had been raised. It seemed 
impossible to come to any agreement as to the terms of the 
secret article, which was to drive the Stuarts and their prin- 
cipal adberents from France. CromweU, on his side, would 
give no pledge not to protect the French Protestants, if they 
should need his support, for the maiutenance of their liber- 
ties ; faithful to the time-honored pretensions of the tings of 
England, he demanded that, in the treaty, the King of France 
should merely assume the title of King of the French ; he 
was determined to treat as an equal with Louis XIV., and 
to be named before him in the Enghsh copy of the treaty, as 
had been the case in the conventions which he had concluded 
with the kings of Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal. What- 
ever desire Maaarin may have had for peace, however strong 
Colbert may have insisted on the renewal of friendly and 
secure commercial relations with England, they long refused 
compliance with these demands. When Cromwell's fortuhe 
seemed tottering, Mazarin drew back, and ceased to be urgent 
to conclude matters. In October, 1654, when the struggle 

!3 Affaires Etrang^res 
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was at its height between the Protector and his second Par- 
liament, lie wrote to M. de Bordeaux i " It is advisable to do 
nothing hastily, and merely to keep things in statu quo until 
circumstances change, and we are ahle'to see a little more 
clearly the direction they are likely to take ; for it seems to 
me that prudence does not require that we should make such 
haste openly to espouse the interests of the Protector, at a 
conjuncture when, if the opposite party should chance to 
prevail, all that we had done would only serve to oblige his 
adversaries to declare against us, and to open their arras to 
the Spaniards, who would not fail to profit by such a mis- 
chance," But when Cromwell was concLueror and sole mas- 
ter at home; when he was seen displaying his power abroad, 
contracting alliance with all the Protestant States of northern 
Europe, intimidating both Catholics and Mussulmans in the 
south, and meditating conquests from Spain ; when it became 
known in Paris that Montceucuii had been to London to 
attempt to gain the Protector to the interests of the House of 
Austria, that Whitelocke (at the instigation, it was said, of 
Queen Christina) had supported his pretensions at Whitehall, 
and the King of Spain had sent the Marquis of Leyden, in 
order to give greater weight and dignity to Lis offers of alli- 
ance: in presence of all these facta, Mazarin's hesitation and 
procrastination disappeared ; he sent repeated injunctions to 
Bordeaux to press the negotiation ; the terms of the secret 
article, relating to the expulsion from France of the Stuarts, 
and their most intimate friends, were conceded ; the use of 
the old protocol which gave the King of France the title of 
King of the French, was consented to; and though maintain- 
ing the dignity of the crown of France, as to the question of 
precedence, in the preamble of the treaty, Mazarin added : 
" ATe ask for nothing better than to treat on equal terms 
with England, or even with the Protector himself, provided 
that he will assume the title of king; and then his Majesty 
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will not hesitate to do him all the honor which the kings of 
France have been accustomed to do to those of England, and 
will also send him an ambassador extraordinary to congra- 
tulate him, if he desire it :" an admirably flattering refusal, 
which, far from offending Cromwell, could not fail to please 
him I' 

Cromwell was neither offended nor pleased; he yielded on 
the question of precedence, but showed no greater haste to 
bring the treaty to a conclusion. In his heart, he daily in- 
clined more and more towards France; he linew well that a 
rupture \nth Spain would be inevitable, after the blow he 
was about to strike her, and the patience with which she 
endured its approach, freed him from alarm as to her anger 
when the event occurred. The offers of the Marquis of Ley- 
den did not tempt him ; on the two points on which England 
most strongly insisted, free navigation in the West Indies, 
and religious liberty for the English merchants in Spain, the 
Court of Spain was inflexible. The words of Cond^, and of 
bis agents in London, inspired Cromwell with no confidence. 
"SiuUus est, et garrulus," he said one day to Stoupe, "el ven- 
ditur a suis cardinalV He was not ignorant that Spain, 
though she then supported the French malcontents, would 
never be to them a very helpful patron ; she was in great 
want of money, and had much difficulty in sending to Cond^, 
by the hands of Cardefias, a sum of fifty thousand crowns.^ 
He was anxious to have trustworthy information with regard 
to the feelings of the French Protestants, who, Condg said, 
were ready to rise in hia favor ; and Stoupe, by his order, 
travelled through France aa a private individual, visiting the 
banks of the Loire, Bordeaux, Montauban, Nismes, and 

' Masarin to Bordeani, January 16, 1655 ; Letters from Bordeaus to 
Brienae, under -various dates; Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de Franue. 
See Appendii XV. 

> On the Idth of April, and 15llt of July, 1955. See Appendix XVI. 
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LyoQs, conversing ■\vith the leading Protestautg, and inform- 
ing them of Cromwell's friendly feelings towards them. He 
found them, for the most part, determined to remain at 
peace ; the edicts were ohserved — they were allowed the free 
exercise of their religion, and left undisturhed in their busi- 
ness transactions ; besides, they had a bad opinion of the 
Prince of Cond^: "he is a man," they told Stoupe, "who 
seeks only his own glory, 'and is ready to sacrifice to it all 
his friends, and all the causes that he sccma to embrace." 
Everything concurred to convince Cromwell that he had 
nothing to expect from Spain and the Frondeurs, and that 
France, Louis XIV., and Mazarin, possessing, as they did, 
greater power and ability, were far more formidable neigh- 
bors, aad would be more useful allies. He granted a solemn 
audience to the Marquis of Leyden, on the 16th of May, 
1655 ; but the marquis quickly perceived that his embassy 
would lead to no result, and returned to Flanders. Crom- 
well ordered that he should be escorted with great pomp to 
Gravesend; and remained in the same passive attitude towards 
France, as lie did not yet feel it necessary to declare himself, 
or enter into any more binding engagement. The court of 
France still inspired him, and the Enghsh public generally, 
with great distrust: most of the London merchants inclined 
towards Spain, with which country their trade was consider- 
able. Besides, where would have been the advantage of 
deciding, before the issue of the American expedition be- 
came known ? Spain would then break the peace herself, 
and a treaty with France would be concluded on the ground 
of necessity. Bordeaux shrewdly enough divined the causes 
of the Protectpr's tergiveraafcions, and communicated his opi- 
nions very faithfully to his court. "The spirit of conquest 
and the pretext of religion inBuence him against Spain," he 
wrote to M. de Brienne, on the 1st of October, 1654; "his 
private inclinations, jealousy of our power, and the interest 
VOL. II.— 17 
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of the mercantile class, against France. The discontents 
which might arise in England, if one of the two crowns were 
his declared enemy, keep him in restraint at home; and con- 
e that we should not dare to break with him leads him 
! all the threats and entreaties that I could use to 
oblige him to alter Lis conduct towards us. This is the most 
natural sketch I can give of the present disposition of his 
mind.'" 

An incident, which became European from the sensation 
which it everywhere created, though its operation was con- 
fined to an obscure Alpine district, furnished Cromwell with 
a fresh pretext for still further postponing any final settle- 
ment of the question. In the retirement of a few valleys of 
Piedmont dwelt a race of cultivators and herdsmen, who had 
been subject for centuries to the house of Savoy, but who 
had also for centuries been separate in faith and worship, 
from their fellow-subjects and sovereigns. It has been often 
discussed, though without leading to any certain solution of 
the question, what was the origin of the creed and name of 
the Vaudois : the lioman Church treated them as heretics ; 
and in their turn, they accused the Eoman Church of having 
ceased to be that primitive apostohc Church of which they 
regarded themselves as the faithful representatives. How. 
ever this may be, they were a poor, simple, laborious, and 
pious race of men, passionately attached to their native 
mountains, their faith, and their pastors. They had, on vari- 
ous occasions, obtained from the Dukes of Savoy certain 
privileges which secured their religious and local liberties ; 
and, from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, they had 
passed through frequent vicissitudes of toleration and per- 
secution, though they had been, on the whole, more often 

I Tburloe'B State Papers, vol. iii. pp, 570, ei3 ; Diunont's Corps Diploma- 
tique Uniyersel, toI. ti, pivrt ii. p. 106 ; Burnet's Histsrj of His Own Time, 
vol. i, p. 134, 
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unmolested than disturbed in the practice of their worship, 
and the enjoyment of their rights. When the Reformation 
began, they regarded it but with little attention at first ; they 
had no desire for change in their internal government, and 
the house of Savoy, whose princes were habitually prudent 
and benevolent towards their subjects, seldom interfered with 
their tranquillity. They had political reasons for treating 
them with forbearance ; their valleys bordered on the French 
valleys of Dauphin^, peopled by mountaineers of the same 
origin, the same faith, and the same manners ; their territory 
was usually passed through by the armies of France, in their 
expeditions into Italy ; and the Kings of Prance had fre- 
quently taken occasion to show them favor, and sometimes 
even officially to protect them. On the 28th of September, 
1571, less than a year before the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Charles IX. wrote to Duke Emmanuel Philibert, who 
at that time was treating the Vaudois with great severity : 
"I am about to prefer to you a request, not an ordinary one, 
but as affectionate as any you could have from me ; . . . for, 
during the troubles of war, passion does not permit us, any 
more than illness permits a sick man, to judge what is expe- 
dient ; . . . and, as you have treated your subjects extraordi- 
narily in this matter, be pleased now, for my sake, at my 
prayer and especial recommendation, to receive them into 
your benign favor, and to restore and re-establish them in 
their confiscated estates , , , This cause is so just in 
itself, and so full of affection on my part, that I am sure you 
will willingly grant my request.'" 

When the Reformation had made the conquest of half 
Europe, and kindled the fires of war and controversy in all 

' lager's Histoire G^n^rale des Eglisea Evang^liquea et dea Valines du 
Piimont; Morland'a History of the Evangelical Churches of the Valleys of 
Piedmont; Muston's Israel des Alpes, Histoire Complite dea Vmidois da 
RimoQt, Tol. ii. p. 109. 
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minds and in all States, the Vaudois valleys felt tlie inflaenee 
of this general agitation ; theological polemics became more 
frequent among them, and preaching against the Eoman 
Church more violent. The Vaudois pastors, known hy the 
name of Barbas, a term of filial deference, were divided into 
two classes ; the first stationary and attached to the different 
parishes, the others itinerant missionaries, who travelled 
through the various countries of Europe, into Italy, France, 
and Germany, southwards as far as the wilds of Calabria, and 
eastwards to the mouth of the Danube, for the purpose of 
teaching and preaching evangelical doctrine. At the close 
of the sixteenth and commencement of the seventeenth 
century, they introduced, on their return to their country, 
the movement which they had met with everywhere else ; in 
those communes in which there was a mixed population of 
Catholics and Vaudois, religious dissensions became embit- 
tered ; a longing to proclaim their faith and spread it far and 
wide around them, sprang up in the hearts of these moun- 
taineers ; they went into the neighboring valleys; t 
as visitors, and sometimes with a vie* to settlement, c 
ing and preaching witli obstinate enthusiasm, animated by 
two powerful feelings which free and strong governments 
alone can afford to tolerate— the Spirit of resistance and the 
Spirit of propagandiam. 

In Catholic Piedmont, for the desfeiice of the opposite 
eause, similar ardor was felt; the Eoman Church, irritated 
dnd alarmed, commenced an active warfare against the Vaud- 
ois. She had on her side the legal power and the public 
passion of the country — the prince and the people. The 
Roman Propaganda undertook the conversion, and the court 
of Turin the subjugation, of the Vaudois; Catholic priests 
and doctors traversed their mountains ; two voluntary asso- 
ciations, one of men, the other of women, were formed at 
Turin to second their efforts, A lady of high rank, the Mar- 
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ehesa de Pianezza, beautiful, accomplished, -wealthy, and 
enthusiastic, devoted her time, fortune, and influence to this 
pious work ; her hushand, a stern and valiant officer, under- 
took to execute the wishes of his wife, the orders of hia 
sovereign, and the dictates of his creed. The daughter of 
Henry IV., Christine of France, who was Regent of Pied- 
mont, during the minority of her son, Charles Emmanuel II,, 
lent them her support. The Taudois also possessed, among 
the Piedmontese aristocracy, many benevolent patrons, who 
recommended the government to pursue towards them a 
moderate policy, and to respect their ancient liberties. For 
some years, and almost up to the last moment, alternate edicts 
of toleration and severity, bore witness to the conflict of the 
two influences. ~ But the spirit of religious tyranny gradu- 
ally gained ground in the Piedmontese government ; and the 
Vaudois, by their acts of imprudence or violence, freijuently 
furnished it with pretexts, and sometimes with motives, for 
persecution. Young men, who were pursued for having in- 
salted the priests, took refuge in the mountain fastnesses, 
where they lived the life of bandits, in revolt against law and 
order. In some of the valleys, at Villar, Bobi, and Angrogna, 
convents which had recently been established were burned to 
the ground ; at F^nil the priest was assassinated. The mass 
of the Vaudois population deplored these crimes, and made 
sincere efforts to repress and atone for them, and to comply 
with the requirements of their sovereign ; but subject as they 
were to incessant annoyaqce and insult in their feelings and 
Tights, they were unwilling either to yield or defend them- 
selves, and wearied the forced benevolence of their aristocratic 
protectors, who were alike powerless to prevent their faults 
and to restrain their enemies. 

On the 25th of January, 1665, the storm which had long 

been gathering burst at length upon the Taudois ; they were 

ordered to evacuate within three days— on pain of death and 

17* 
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the conascatioii of their property— nine of the communes in 
which they resided. Thoy were further enjoined to sell, 
within twenty days, the knds which they possessed in those 
communes, and to concentrate themselves and their property 
in four communes, in which alone their religion was thence- 
forward to be tolerated; and even in these, for the conversion 
of the Protestants, mass was to be celebrated every day, and 
whoever dissuaded a Protestant from becommg a Cathohc 
was to be punished with death. The Taudois, in consterna- 
tion, protested against these severities, saying that they were 
ready to accept any conditions that might be imposed upon 
them, so long as liberty of conscience was left them; but if 
it had been determined to deprive them of it, they requested 
permission to leave the Duke of Savoy's dominions in a 
body. Their petition was received with some show of atten- 
tion; negotiations were opened; a day of audience was 
assigned to thei- representatives at Turin ; but on that very 
day, the 17th of April, 1656, the M.rqais de Pianez^a en- 
tered the Taudois valleys with a considerable body of trmps, 
to enforce the evacuation of the nine commnnes mentioned 
m the doeal decree. Some attempts at riisistance led to a 
sanguinary conflict, and for eight days the Taudois were 
given over to the violence and brutality of a fanatical and 
licentious soldiery, whose fury knew no bounds against van- 
quished hisretioB. The 24th of April, in particular, was, in 
this obscure spot, one of those days of massacre and outrage, 
the mere narrative of which, after the lapse of centuries' 
makes humanity shudder with horror and compassion. I 
refrain from entering into its hideous details ; but it is a 
Bouit^e of satisfaction to quote the honest judgment passed 
on this occurrence, some months afterwards, by a brave 
French ofScer who was present. The regiment of Granoey 
Which had been sent into Italy by Louis XIV., to the assist- 
ance of the Duke of Modena, had been stopped on its way 
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at the request of the Piedmonteae authorities, and quartered 
in their territory, either for the purpose of intimidating the 
Vaudois, or of lending their oppressors armed assistance in 
case of need. The Captain du Petit-Bourg, who commanded 
the regiment, would not take the slightest share in the respon- 
sibility; and on the 27th of November following, at Pignerol, 
in the presence of two officers of the regiment of Sault and 
Auvergne, he signed this declaration : " I, Lord of Petit- 
Bourg, first captain in command of the regiment of Grancey, 
having received orders to join the Marquis de Pianezza, and 
to take orders from him .... was the witness of 
numerous act? of great violence and extreme cruelty, prac- 
tised V^ the soldiers towards all ages, sexes, and conditions, 
whom I saw massacred, hanged, burned, and violated, and I 
also witnessed several terrible conflagrations. . . , When 
prisoners were brought to the Marquis de Pianezza, I saw the 
order that all Were to be killed, because his highness would 
not have any of their religion in all his dominions . . . 
Insomuch that I formally deny, and protest before God, that 
none of the above-mentioned cruelties were committed by 
my order; on the contrary, seeing that I could afford no 
remedy thereto, I was constrained to withdraw and to throw 
np the command of my regiment, in order that I might not 
assist in such wicked actions.'" 

Cromwell had not Waited for the occurrence of this terri- 
ble catastrophe before taking an interest in the Vaodois. 
Careful to keep himself acquainted with the condition of the 
Protestants in all countries, and to give them all proofs of his 
good-will, as well as of his power, he had been duly informed 
of the first measures adopted against them by the Duke of 
Savoy, and Tharloe had immediately written to John Pell, 
the English resident in Switzerland, to give him orders 

' L^ger'e Histoiro Ginerale des Egliscs VaniJoiECS, partii. p. 11 j; Mustori's 
Israel (ien Alpes, vol. ii. pp. rl29— SSI. 
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secretly to advise fhe Taudois to appeal to the Protector, 
whose aid should not be denied them. When the news of 
the massacre in the valleys reached England it produced a 
general outburst of indignation and sympathy. Men listened 
to and repeated the lamentable story with angry curiosity. 
Detailed accounts were circulated all over the country, illus- 
trated with little engravings, in which the most hideous 
scenes of the massacre were roughly depicted. Cromwell 
became the spokesman and the leader of the popular passion; 
Milton was immediately set at work ; and, on the 25th of 
May, 1655, the Protector wrote to the Duke of Savoy him- 
self, to Louis XIV., and to Cardinal Mazarin, to the Kings 
of Sweden and Denmark, to the States-General of the United 
Provinces, and to the Swiss Cantons, and, finally to George 
Eagotzki, Prince of Transylvania, to demand for the Vaudoia 
the justice of their own sovereign, and the protection of all 
sovereigns who were either Protestant themselves or admitted 
Protestants within their dominions.' Cromwell appointed^ 
the learned Samuel Morland, under secretary of the Council 
of State, his envoy extraordinary to convey to Louis XIV. 
and the Duke of Savoy the letters which he had addressed 
to them. At the same time he directed that a collection 
should be made throughout England for the relief of the 
unfortunate Vaudois, and headed the subscription with a gift 
of two thousand pounds from his own purse. 

Cromwell's letters contained nothing which could reader 
the mission of his envoy offensive to the sovereigns to whom 
they were addressed, or embarrassing to Morland himself. 
They were grave, precise, and urgent. Cromwell proclaimed 
in them the great principle of liberty of conscience, " which," 
he said, " is an inviolable right, over which God aloue had 
any autliority ;" and he declared that "the calamities of the 

I Milton'3 Pro5« Works, toI. v. pp. 247—258 ; Thurloe to John Puil, 5Iivi;h 
23, 1656, in TaiM[han's Protectorate of Croiiiweli, vol. i. p. 16S. 
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poor people of the Piedmontese valleys lay as near, or rather 
nearer to his heart, than if it had concerned the dearest rela- 
tive he had in the world."- In his letter to the Duke of 
Savoy, he insisted on the antiquity of the liberties which the 
Vaudoia had enjoyed in his dominions, and on the faithful 
devotedness which they had always manifested to his family. 
In his letter to Louis XIV. he expressed his astonishment at 
the report which was current that French troops had taken 
part in the massacre of the valleys. He reminded the 
Protestant States, both kingdoms and republics, of the neces- 
sity of union and common action on behalf of all the Pro- 
testants in Europe, for the maintenance of their own safety 
no less than in the discharge of their duty as Christians. 
But no appearance of menace or bravado, no insolent provo- 
cation, or seditious insinuation, was mingled with his' remon- 
strances. His policy was decided and active, but restrained 
within the regular limits of diplomatic communications, and 
speaking in moderate, though clear and energetic language.^ 
Morland left London on the 26th of May, 1655, arid on 
the 1st of June he arrived at La F^re, where Louis XIV. 
arid Mazarin were then residing. He immediately delivered 
to them the Protector's letters ; and three days after, he 
transmitted to Cromwell an answer from Louis SIV,, in 
which that prince apologized for the use which had been 
made of his troops in Piedmont, announced that he had 
already sent to Turin to intercede in favor of the Vaudois, 
congratulated himself on having thus anticipated" the Pro- 
tector's wishes, and ended in these words : " You have well 
judged in this affair, not to believe that I had given any 
order to my troops to do such an execution as this was ; for 
there was not any appearance such a suspicion coidd possess 
the spirit of any person well informed, that I should con- 

> See Appenttii XVII. 
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tribute to the chastisement of any subjects of tbe Duke of 
Savoy, professors of the pretended reformed religion, and 
yet in the mean time give so many marks of my good will 
to those of mine own subjects who are of the same profession, 
having also cause to applaud their fidelity and zeal for my 
service."' 

At Turin, Morland's mission was of a more stormy cha- 
racter. On delivering to the Duke, on the 21st of June, in 
solemn audience, the Protector's letter, he accompanied it 
with a speech, the pathetic and uncomplimentary tone of 
which offended the Eegeot Christine, who was present at the 
interview. "I cannot," she said, "but extremely applaud 
the singular charity and goodness of his Highness the Lord 
Protector towards our subjects, whose condition has been 
represented to him as so exceeding sad and lamentable; but 
at the same time, I cannot but extremely admire that the 
malice of men should ever proceed so far as to clothe such 
fatherlike and tender chastisements of our most rebellious 
and insolent subjects with so black and ugly a character, in 
order to render us thereby odious to all neighboring princes 
and States. I do not doubt, however, that when his High- 
ness the Lord Protector shall be particularly and clearly in- 
formed of all passages, he will be so fully satisfied with the 
Duke's proceedings, that he will not give the least counte- 
nance to these disobedient subjects. Por his Highness's sake, 
however, we will not only freely pardon them for the heinous 
crimes they have committed, but also accord to them such 
privileges and graces as cannot but give the Lord Protector 
a sufficient evidence of the great respect we bear both to his 
person and mediation." Following the example of the 
Regent, the Marquis de Saint-Thomas, Chief Secretary of 

' Louis XIV. to Cromwell, June 12, 1655; in the Archives des Affaires 
Etrangferes de Franco ; Moriand's History of the ETangelioal Charches of 
Piedmont, pp. 663—667. See Appendix XVIIL 
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State to the Duke of Savoy, and several of the chief men of 
his court, both lay and ecclesiastic, hospitably entertained 
Morland, loading him with politeness, and endeavoring, 
though with but little success, to convince him of the falsity 
of tho statements which had led to his mission. The French 
ambassador at Turin, M. Servien, spoke in a more sensible 
strain : " Duke Emmanuel Philibert," he said, " had made 
such concessions as were insisted on by the people, in the 
year 1651 ; and I do verily believe that his Eoyal Highness 
and his mother might easily be pacified towards them, and 
be inclined to accord to them the same and greater privileges 
than his royal ancestors had done, were there not some 
powerful persons in the court, whose zeal for the Catholic 
religion prompts them to make the worst constructions and 
representations of all things to their prince. However, I 
advise you by all means not to add fuel to the fire, but 
rather to endeavor to satisfy and appease his Highness the 
Lord Protector, by a sweet and moderate relation of all these 
proceedings." These were the instructions he had received 
from Mazarin. Morland sent his report tcCromwell, together 
with the Duke of Savoy's answer, full of justifications and 
reluctant promises; and he left Turin on the 19th of July, 
to pTOceed to Geneva, where he had orders to await further 
instructions from the Protector.' 

In England, the public feeling on the subject still con- 
tinued the same. Although the counties had not manifested 
so much enthusiasm as London, the collection for the relief 
of the Vaudois amounted to the sum of 38,241 ?.; popular 
indignation against the Catholics ran very high, and the mob 
seemed, desirous of avenging upon them the sufferings which 
the Protestants had to endure in other countries. The Com- 
missioners appointed to negotiate with M. de Bordeaux in- 

' MnrlHiid'6 History of the Evangelicul Churchas, pp. 507—579. 
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formed him that the Protector would not sign the treaty until 
the Court of France had exerted aU its influence at Turin to 
obtain the restoration of the Vaudois to their liberties. 
Cromwell still gave the most earnest and \dgilant attention 
to this affair, and sometimes, with views favorable to the 
interests of France ; hi& agent Stoupe, whom Mazarin had 
also taken into his service, for a pension of three hundred 
pounds a-year, one day intimated to M. de Bordeaux that the 
Protector might probably demand the cession of the Vaudois 
valleys to the King of France, which would become a pledge 
of close friendship between the two States. But it was in 
concert more frequently with the Protestant States of Europe 
that Cromwell sought to promote the cause of the Vandois; 
he urged the United Provinces and the Swiss Cantons to pre- 
pare for war on their behalf; and he despatched a new envoy, 
Mr, George Downing, to Geneva, with instructions to advo- 
cate the adoption of energetic measures, and afterwards to 
proceed to Turin, with Morland and the ministers of Switzer- 
land and Holland, in order to obtain some definite settlement 
of the business. His confidential friends mentioned Nice and 
Villairanca, in the Sardinian States, as points at which Eng- 
lish troops might easily disembark.' 

These rumors, this imminency of war and fresh political 
complications, greatly disturbed Mazarin, who was always 
equally ready to fear and hope. Caring Utile for general 
ideas of right and liberty, he took no interest in the Vaudois, 
and if no one had interfered on their behalf, he would have 
preferred that they should have been repressed rather than 

' Worland's History of the Erangelical Chnrchea, pp, 584 — 596; Bordeaux 
to Brienna, May 27, June 8, 10, July I, 8, 23, Anguet 6, 26, 165G ; Maiarin 
to Bordeaux, July 9, 1955, in tlie Archives des Affaires Etrangfcrea de France ; 
Thurloe to John Pell, June 8, 29, July 7, 12, 20, 27, 28, 16S5 ; Vanghan's 
Protectorate of CromweU, tol. i. pp. 191, 206, 214, 219, 225, 227, 231 ; Thur- 
loe's State Papers, vol. iii. p. 69G. See Appendii XIX. 
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tolerated ; but he was a moderate and prudent statesman, 
and he never lost sight of the difficulties which obstinate 
violence might occasion. The growing influence of Crom- 
well on the Continent was regarded by him with suspicion ; 
he dreaded that he might employ it to foment disturbances 
among the Protestants of France. Above all things, he 
ardently desired the conclusion of the treaty of peace which 
had been so long in negotiation in London, and which, in hia 
view, was destined to effect an intimate alliance between 
France and England, and which alone could enable France 
to gain a decisive victory in her contest with Spain. " The 
King," he wrote to M. de Bordeaux, on the 25th of May, 
1665, "has commanded me to inform you that, if the Pro- 
tector is willing, on the same day that we sign the accommo- 
dation, to commence another treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance, you are ready to proceed with it ; that you will 
even consent to insert, in the first treaty, aa article pledging 
the contracting parties to a more intimate union, in accord- 
ance with conditions to be afterwards agreed upon, and 
which might really be arranged within twenty-four hours.'" 
The afi'air of the Vaudois put an end to all this labor on the 
part of Mazarin, and delayed the realization of his hopes : he 
resolved to bring it at once to a conclusion; peremptory 
orders were sent to M- Scrvien, at Turin, to insist on an 
immediate pacification, and to declare that the King of 
France would withdraw his support from whichever party 
refused to consent to it ; and on the 18th of August, 1655, a 
treaty of peace, known by the name of Patentes de Grdce, 
was signed at Pignerol, which put an end to the troubles in 
the valleys, annulled all prosecutions that had been com- 
menced in reference thereto, and restored to the Vaudois 
their ancient privileges, namely — liberty of conscience, trade, 

' Archives ties AHairea Etrangferea de France. 
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and transit; under certain conditions, it is true, of consider- 
able severity and harshness, which could not fail to give rise 
to new disturbances at a subsequent period, and from which 
Cromwell would probably have saved the Vaudois, if his 
agents had arrived in time to take part in the final negotia- 
tions.' 

The negotiations were already concluded, and the treaty 
of Pignerol signed, when Downing, passing through France 
OQ his way to Geneva, had an interview, at La F6re, with 
Mazarin, who overwhelmed him with the politest attentions, 
placing his servants and carriages at his orders, and even 
sending him his own supper, with this complimentary mes- 
sage: "As it is too late for Mr. Downing to provide any- 
thing, I have sent him what was made ready for myself, and 
I will seek a supper elsewhere." The Cardinal conversed 
with Downing for nearly two hours. " Of all things in the 
world," he said, " I desire a right understanding with his 
highness the Lord Protector- I wiU do anything in my 
power to evidence it; if a strict illiance be made, nothing 
will he too hard for us for I look upon t as necessary to us 
both. As for Charles Stuirt and that fimily, they shall be 
of no more consideration thin the brotherhood between the 
Queen of France is at present As to the Protestants in 
France, as I liave been their friend to keep them from wrong, 
since I have had the management of affairs here, so if there 
be anything that his Highness wishes to have done on their 
behalf, which is consistent with the honor of France, I will 
do it, though for my part, I have not interposed on behalf of 

' Moiarin to Bordcaus, August 19, 1655; in the Archives des Affaires 
Etrangires de France; Morland to Jolin Pell, August 14, 1655; in Vaughan'a 
Protectorate of Cromwell, toI. i. p, 256; Morlacd'a History of the Evange- 
lical Churches, pp. 613—669 ; Muatoo's Israel dee Alpes, vol. ii. pp. 386, 
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the Catholics in England. The accommodation now in Pied- 
mont is by my master's intercession.'" 

Cromwell was by no means pleased to hear that matters 
had been thus accommodated — that the envoys of Switzer- 
land had acted in concert with the ambassadors of France, 
and that the Vaudois no longer needed his assistance. He 
received the news of the pacification without pleasure, and 
his councillors more than once intimated to M. de Bordeaux 
that the Protector was fully aware of the reasons which had 
caused this eagerness to terminate, without his co-operation, 
an affair in which he had taken such deep interest.^ But it 
was impossible for him to complain. Other intelligence now 
reached Cromwell, of more serious importance to himself, 
and which rendered Mazarin's friendship more valuable to 
him than he had hitherto considered it. 

At the beginning of July, 1655, nothing further was known 
in London regarding Penn's squadron, than that it had ar- 
rived at Barbadoes, and sailed thence to the unknown place 
of its destination. Various rumors had been current about it, 
both in England and on the Continent ; sometimes it was said 
to have attacked the French colonies, sometimes to have taken 
St. Domingo or Havanaa; the greatest anxiety was felt re- 
garding it, but the utmost uncertainty still prevailed as to its 
movements. Towards the end of July, an express messenger, 
coming by way of Ireland, brought a letter to the Protector, 
with whom Stoupe happened to be at the time. Cromwell 
read the letter, and immediately dismissed Stoupe, who went 

I Downing to Tliurloe, November 25, 1655 ; Thnrloe'a Stat« Papers, toI. 
iii. p. .734. 

' Bordeaux to Brionne, September 16, October 7, 1655, in the Archiyes dea 
Affaires Etrnngferes de France ; Morland tu Pell, August and 8ept«mber, 1655, 
and Thurloe to Pell and Morland, Sept«mb«r 10 and 16, 1655, in Yaughan'a 
Protectorate of Crorawel], vol. i. pp. 268, 264, 266, 268, 272. ^ee Appendix 
XIX. 
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away with the conviction that he had received some bad 
news. He learned daring the evening that hia conjecture 
was well founded, and sent immediate information of it to his 
correspondent at Brussels; and the Spanish government 
learned hy this means that the English expedition had dis- 
embarked at St. Domingo, and attempted to gain possession 
of the island, but that it had completely failed,^ 

"When the expedition, towards the end of January, 1655, 
arrived at Barbadoes, an unfortunate misunderstanding had 
already arisen between the two commanders, the admiral and 
the general. Penn was a brave and experienced seaman, but 
very punctilious and easily offended ; Venables, who had 
never held a chief command before, was jealous of his autho- 
rity, uneasy about his responsibility, and but little loved by 
his men, who considered him indolent and avaricious. The 
recruits which the army obtained in the West Indies consisted 
chiefly of bankrupt colonists, broken Cavaliers, and foreign 
adventurers ; an undisciplined mob, who were more intent 
on pushing their own fortune than on achieving success in 
their enterprise, or maintaining the honor of their flag. The 
provisions which the fleet was to take on board at Barbadoes 
had not arrived on the 31st of March, when it was obliged 
to set sail. In obedience to Cromwell's ordei^ the commanders 
had waited until they reached the West Indies before they 
opened the instructions which informed them of the precise 
object of their expedition. On the 14th of April, the squadron, 
with nearly nine thousand troops on board, appeared in sight 
off the south-east coast of St. Domingo. A council was held 
on board to arrange the plan of attack; it appeared that, by 
landing all their forces at the same point, near the town of 
St. Domingo, and falling unexpectedly upon it, they could 

I Thurloe's State Papers, vol. iii. pp. 417, 434, 628, 686, 662; Vaughan's 
Protectorate of Cromwell, Tol. i. pp. 219, 229 : Bnmet's Histor7 of His Own 
Time, Tol. i. p. 139. 
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hardly fail to gain posaessioa of it ; but the admiral, the 
general, and Commissary Winslow, who was associated with 
them in the conduct of the expedition, could not come to an 
agreement on this point. The troops were divided into two 
bodies; a small detachment, under Colonel BuUer, disem- 
barked near the town; the main body, under General Ven- 
ables, landed at a distance of more than twelve leagues ; and 
it was hoped by this means to distract the attention and 
divide the force of the Spaniards. But when Yenables at- 
tempted to rejoin Buller, a three days' march under a burning 
sun, sometimes over sandy plains, and sometimes through 
dense jungle, with the accompaniments of thirst, bad food, 
and excessive fatigue, spread Hl-humor, discouragement, and 
dysentery among the troops. On the 18th of April, having 
effected a junction and set themselves in movement to attack 
the place, the two detachments suddenly fell into an ambus- 
cade. The Spaniards concealed in the ravines and thickets, 
kept up a deadly fire on the English, who were utterly unable 
to discover their invisible foes. Several officers were killed, 
the soldiers murmured, and refused to proceed ; the hesita- 
tion became general; and, instead of advancing, it was deter- 
mined to fall back on the nearest point of embarkation, and 
send to the fleet for provisions and reinforcements. It was 
not until eight days later, on the 25th of April, after hlunder- 
ings which disgraced the leaders and disheartened the sol- 
diers, that the army once more began its march to St. Domingo ; 
but on the very next day, in passing through a narrow defile, 
the vanguard fell into a fresh ambuscade, and was at once 
thrown into disorder ; in vain did a few brave men expose 
themselves, the cowards fell back on the cavalry, who, in their 
turn, fell back on the main body, at the head of which was 
the general's own regiment. The fugitives blocked up the 
pass in their haste to escape ; and but for the energy of brave 
Major-General Heane, who was killed, with his best officers, 
18* 
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in a desperate but glorious attempt to cover this disgraceful 
retreat, the Spaniards would have destroyed the entire Eng- 
lish army. They retreated on this occasion to their most 
distant landing-place ; and there, deliberations and communi- 
cations were renewed between the army and fleet. Penn 
made no attempt to conceal his contemptuous censure; Vena- 
bles, to clear himself from blame, cashiered Adjutant-General 
Jackson for misconduct, and hanged some of the fugitives ■ 
Commissary Winslow fell ill and died. Amid this general 
disorder, it was unanimously agreed that it would be useless 
to attempt a third attack on St. Domingo. What' was to be 
done after such a defeat? and how could they consent to do 
nothing after such great preparations ? How could they re- 
turn to Engknd, and face the Protector, without having at 
least some victory to allege in their own vindication? The 
idea occurred to some one of them to seek another conquest 
in those seas. On the 3d of May, the fleet, having taken the 
troops on board once more, sailed from St. Domingo ; on the 
9th, it appeared before Jamaica, an island far less known and 
less important than the other, but yet of great extent and 
fertility. On the following day, a landing was effected, the 
town was taken, and the Spanish population, who were far 
from numerous, fled to the mountains. Having thus made a 
conquest, a portion of the English army was left to garrison 
the island ; twelve ships, under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Goodaon, were stationed along the coast; and towards the 
end of June, within a few days of each other, Penn and 
Venables returned to England, where they arrived, the 
former on the 31st of August, and the latter on the 9th of 
September, preceded by long apologies for their failure, and 
very uneasy as to the reception they would meet with from 
the Protector.' 

' Thurbe'a Slate Papers, toI. iii. pp. 249—252, 41], 504—508, 509, 545, 
646, 680, 755; Memorials of Sir William Penn, to!, ii. pp. 30—132; Har- 
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Cromw-ell sent them both to the Tower for having returned 
home without orders, and announced his intention to institute 
a strict examination into their conduct, and, if necessary, to 
bring them to trial. The failure of their enterprise was a 
bitter disappointment to him, for he now found himself in- 
volved in war with Spain, and had commenced it with a 
defeat, instead of the brilliant success he had anticipated. 
He felt it, keenly. His enemies took no pains to dissemble 
their joy: most of his advisers declared at once that they 
had always disapproved of the expedition; and the exami- 
nation of Penn and Venables before the Council of State, 
made it evident that the leaders, whom Cromwell had chosen, 
were unfit for their post, and that the equipment and supply 
of the fleet, which he had intrusted to his brother-in-law, 
Dcsborougb, had not been carefully attended to. Whenever 
additional details on the subject reached him, Cromwell shut 
himself up in a room by himself to read them, and could 
hardly he induced to speak on the matter even to his most 
trusted friends. His health even seemed to suffer in conse- 
quence. " This want of success," wrote Bordeaux to Brienne, 
on the 21st of October, 1655, "is the principal cause of the 
Protector's indisposition, if the physician who formerly gave 
me faithful accounts of his illnesses, is now equally sincere ; 
he assures me that instead of the rumor being true, that he 
is afflicted by the stone, it is only a bilious colic, which oc- 
casionly flies to the brain ; and that grief often persecutes 
him more than either of these, as his mind is not yet accus- 
tomed to endure disgrace.'" But neither this internal agita- 
tion, nor his threats of severe punishment of the leaders of 
the expedition, were of long duration; Cromwell was quick 
in recovering from painful impressions, always ready to look 

leian Tmcta, yol. iii. pp. 510 — 523 ; Godwin's Historj of the Commonwealth, 
vol, IT. pp. 189—203. 

' Archives des AfTidreE Etrung^res de France. 
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on the bright side of events, and kindly towards his servanta. 
The disastrous narratives that had come from the army and 
fleet were suppressed ; and great stress was laid on the 
importance of Jamaica, the third of the "West Indian isles. 
Measures were immediately taken for turning its fertility to 
advantage, and regulating its government. It was even pro- 
posed that Lambert should be sent thither as governor ; but 
this proposition was doubtless made rather with a view to 
enhance the value of the conquest, than with any expectation 
that he would accept it. Disappointment at the past gave 
way to cares for the future. Preparations were commenced, 
in the various ports, for fitting out another expedition to the 
West Indies: and after a few weeks of detention and exami- 
nation, Penn and Venables were liberated from the Tower, 
disgraced, but not prosecuted.' 

Spain and ^France, CardeHas and Bordeaux, helped Crom- 
well to forget his disappointment in the pressure of business. 
In annountSng to his Court the failure of the expedition 
againt St. Domingo, Cardefias denounced the Protector in 
the harshest terms, characterizing his action as one " of infa- 
mous malignity and abominable perfidy ;" but at the same 
time, feeling, doubtless, desirous to remain as ambassador in 
London, he endeavored to prevent the two nations from 
coming to open war, and even to renew negotiations of alliance 
between France and England; "for," he said, "it would he 
a great advantage to your Majesty, that these differences 
should be accommodated at the outset, and that the Protector 
should abandon his evil designs."^ Bordeaux, on his side, 

■ On the 25tli of October, 1655. Thurloe's State Papers, vol, it. pp. J, 6, 
21,22,28,88, 177; Memorials of Sir William Penn, toI. ii. pp. 134—142; 
Don Alonio de Cardeitaa to King Pliilip IV., December 80, 1665, in the Ar- 

'., Augnst 12, September &, and Oetober 4, 
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hastened to state to the Commissioners, with whom he was ne- 
gotiating, that " the King, his master, still entertained the same 
sentiments, and that, if the Protector would make overtures 
to him, he would meet with every readiness to come to terms,'" 
The Court of Madrid acted more worthily than its ambassa- 
dor : on learning what had occurred at St, Domingo, it con- 
ferred the title of marquis and a pension of five thousand 
ducats, on the governor of the island; laid a general embargo 
on the ships and property of the English merchants in Spain ; 
threw several of them into prison ; and sent orders to Car- 
deBas to demand an audience to take leave, and to quit Lon- 
don iromediately.* Mazarin and Brienne were a little less 
hasty than Bordeaux, and seemed inclined to think that; after 
the defeat which Cromwell had just experienced, they would 
be able to treat with him on better terms.' But Cromwell 
easily discerned, in spite of these marks of hostility and 
their indisposition to make advances, that the Court of Spain 
feared him, and the Court of France needed his alliance; he 
was haughty in his demeanor towards Bordeaux, and rough 
to Cardenas. " I have just been informed," wrote Bordeaux 
to Brienne, on the 30th of September, 1655, " that the Coun- 
cil considered that they would be acting meanly if, atler the 
disgrace they have suffered in the Indies, they were to come 
to me to propose a peace ; and that, now there no longer re- 
mains any obstacle to our treaty, it was for me to propose its- 
signature if my orders continued unchanged."* Bordeaux 
demanded that the treaty should be signed ; and as soon as 

I Bordeaui to Brienne, September 80, 1S55; iu the ArehiTOS des Affaires 
Etrangerea de France. 

" Inatruciions to CardeBas, September, 1655 ; in tie Archives of Simaneas ; 
Thurloe's State Papers, toI. ii. pp. 19, 21, 21, 46. 

' Brienne to Mazarin, October 7, 1655; in the Archives des Affaires Etran- 
gferes de France. 

' Archives des Affaires Etraagferes de France. 
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Cromwell knew that he was fully determined to do so, he 
sent CardeBas his passports, with orders to leave England 
within four days, and placed a frigate at his disposal for his 
conveyance home.' Cardeaas embarked at Dover on the 
24th of October, 1655, and on the same day the treaty of 
peace and commerce between France and England was finally 
signed. " Oiir conference," wrote Bordeaux to Brienne, on 
the following day, "ended in the expression of mutual 
wishes that the treaty might forever re-establish true friend- 
ship between the two nations. If it have lost its gracefulness 
by its long postponement, it would seem that the rupture 
with Spain is likely to lend it new charms."^ On the 28th 
of November following, the treaty with France and the de- 
claration of war against Spain were solemnly proclaimed in 
the streets of London.^ About six weeks afterwards Bor- 
deaux took leave of the Protector, as he was about to spend 
a few months in Paris ;' and on the 30th of December, 1R55, 
Cromwell 'completed the official connection between the two 
States. He appointed his nephew. Sir William Lockhart, to 
be his ambassador at the Court of Louis XIV. A few 
months later, in order to remove every pretext of distrust, by 
the faithful execution of the treaty, Barrifere, the agent of 
the Prince of Cond^^ was requested to leave England, and 
he was refused the use of a frigate, which he had demanded, 
in order to surround his departure with some folat.* ■ 

As soon as it became known that the rupture between 
Cromwell and the Court of Madrid was complete, all the 

' Cardeflas to King Philip IV., Dover, Novemiier 8, 1655 ; in tlie Archiyes 
of Simancaa. * 

= Bordeaux to Brienne, NoTemlier 4, 1655; in the ArBliiies des .Affaires 
EtrangSres de France. See Appendix XX. 

* Cromwelliana, p. 154; Tliurloe'e State Papers, vol. iv. p. 215. 
' Thnrloe's State Papers, toI. iv. p. 146. 

• Ibid. Tol. iv. p. 757. 
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enemies of the Protector, both royalists and republicans, in 
England and on tlie Continent, set themselves in moTement 
to take advantages of the chances offered them by this new 
posture of affairs. Ever since his return to Cologne, after 
the failure of the insurrection fomented and abandoned by 
his favorite Rochester, Charles II. had resided there in po- 
verty, idleness, and despondency, incessantly seeking assist- 
ance from all the sovereigns of Europe, and even from the 
Pope himself; recklessly pledging his faith and future power 
in public to the Protestants, and in secret to the Catholics, 
as his necessities dictated, and licentiously devoting himself 
to his pleasures and his mistresses, from whose arms his 
honest advisers, Hyde and Ormonde, had great difficulty in 
tearing him once a week, in order to induce him to attend to 
his affairs. His interest in them revived in some degree 
when he began to hope that bpain, having quarrelled with 
Cromwell, might at length lend him some assistance. At 
the suggestion of some of his p irtisins he proceeded, without 
retinue, to Brussels, to confer on this subject with the Arch- 
duke Leopold and the Count de Fuensaldagna, who had not 
yet resigned the government of the bpanish Netherlands to 
Don John of Austria and the Marquis dc Carracena. At the 
same time there also arrived in Flanders a man who was, 
perhaps, Cromwell's most inveterate enemy— Colonel Sexby, 
a stem, morose, and indefatigable republican, who, for the 
last year, had been travelling incessantly between London 
and Brussels, Brussels and Madrid, Madrid and Paris, offer- 
ing his services wherever he went to get rid of the Protector, 
and seeking accomplices for conspiracy, insurrection, war, 
and assassination in all directions. He had been one of the 
first to inform the Spanish government of the English expe- 
dition against St, Domingo, and this had gained him a little 
money and credit at Madrid. He now came from London, 
whither he had gone to continue the preparations of his 
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eternal plot, escaping all the researches of CromweU'a police, 
who had seized a portion of his money, but had been unable 
to capture his person. Don Alonzo de Cardenas, who had 
been residing at Brussels since the termination of his em- 
bassy, and who believed that the republicans were much 
stronger in England than the royalists, knew Sexby, and 
was fully cognizant of his intrigues. Charles II. was urged 
to see Lim; his gravest counsellors, who had by this time 
rejoined him, were of this opinion also; and the two exiles 
had a meeting at Bruges, where they conversed long and 
anxiously about their aflairs. Agreeing, at least in appear- 
ance, as to their object, they differed greatly as to the means 
to be pursued for attaining it. Sexby required that the 
king should keep silence, refrain from putting himself for- 
ward, and rest satisfied with giving secret assistance to the 
conspirators, who would undertake to get up an insurrection 
in England, to possess themselves of a port, and then, if 
necessary, to open an entrance into the country to an army 
of royalists and Spaniards. Charles and counsellors had but 
little faith in Sexby's promises, and little inclination to trust 
the royal fortune to republicans. But among exiles and 
conspirators common necessities and animosities remove all 
objections and screen all falsehoods. The King and the 
Leveller fraternized and acted in concert, both at Brussels 
and Madrid, in order to obtain effectual support from Spain, 
and in England, in order to arrange a great rebellion,' 

The Court of Spain accepted these allies, but with hesita- 
tion and reluctance ; it had decided upon war against Crom- 
well, at the last extremity, and with unfeigned regret; it had 

' Clarendon's History of the Bebellion, -sol. vii. pp. 182—186, 237, 278, 
279; Clarendon's State Papers, toI, iii. pp. 159,170, 180; Tliurloe's State 
Papers, toI. t. pp. 37, 100, 169, 178, 319, 349, toI- yi. pp. 829—833, vol. vii. 
p. 32-5 ; Carte's Ormonde Letters, toI. ii. pp. 8Q— 103 ; Cardeaas to Pliilip 
IV., December 23, 16S5, in tie Archives of Simancas. 
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no wish to engage irretrievably and desperately in hostilities 
with the Commonwealth. It was in want of money, even to 
commence operations. Its ministers in the Netherlands 
would not permit Charles IT. to fix his residence either at 
Brussels or Antwerp ; they wished him to return to Cologne, 
and he had great difficulty in obtaining leave to reside, with 
a small retinue, at Bruges. At every step in the negotiation, 
it was necessary to await orders from Madrid; and from 
Madrid the constant order was to avoid precipitation and 
publicity: they promised to support Charles, but not to avow 
his cause openly. Like Sexby, the Spaniards requested him 
to remain in the background, and to commend them to his 
friends, without committing to them his standard. Charles, 
on the contrary, was convinced that, for the achievement of 
success, as well as for the maintenance of his own dignity, 
the declared friendship and public demonstration of the 
Court of Spain were indispensable; the royalists of England 
will not move, he said, unless they find themselves strongly 
supported ; but they would rise all over the country, by land 
and by sea, if the King of Spain were to proclaim himself 
the friend and ally of their King. After many protracted 
conferences, and much lengthy correspondence, and notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Council of State, at Madrid, 
a treaty of alliance was finally concluded, on the 12th of 
April, 1656, between the two kings; Philip IV. promised 
Charles II. a body of six thousand men, and an annual pen- 
sion of ten thousand guineas for himself and his younger 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, who was living with him, 
on condition that, on his side, Charles should raise among 
his subjects four regimentis, of which the colonels were im- 
mediately appointed ; that he should summon beneath his 
standard the Irish who had enlisted in the service of France; 
and that, with these united forces, he should effect a landing 
VOL. II. — 19 
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ia England, as soon as sucli an enterprise could be attempted 
with any cliance of success.' 

Although these mutual promises were executed, on both 
aides, with great incompleteness and delay, Cromwell and 
Mazarin were alarmed. It was a serious matter for Crom- 
well, that one of the great .sovereigns of the Continent, who 
Lad recently been so indifferent to the cause of Charles IT., 
should have now become his declared and active ally. What 
would it serve the Protector that he had drained Ireland of 
royalist soldiers, if they were soon to be assembled again in 
Flanders, under the banners of the exiled King ? "With the 
help of Spain, their embarkation was possible ; and if an 
invasion were effected from without, an insurrection would 
assuredly take place within the country, Mazarin, on his 
side, was desirous to retain the Irish regiments in the service 
of France, and was greatly displeased to find them ready to 
disband, and even to march in a body into the Spanish Nether- 
lands, at the call of their King. An expediefft occurred to 
the minds of these two crafty politicians, which might deliver 
them, in part at least, from their anxieties. The brother of 
Charles II., the Duke of York, bad been servings for four 
years, in the French ir ny he had earned great distiuction 
by his bravery and nil tary strictness ; and he was regatded 
with esteem by T ren e wl o lost no opportunity of express- 
ing his high 01 n on of h n In pursuance of the treaty of 
the 24th of O tober preced ng, that Prince was to be sent 
out of France; but, on the contrary, why should he not be 
allowed to remain there? He strongly desired, to remain, 
and the Queen mother desired it still more ;■ he would thus 

' Clarendon's History of the lUbellion, toI. Tii. pp. 184 — 186; Cardenas 
to Philip IV., MaFch 25, Julj 29, 1656 ; the Archciuke Leopold to Philip IV., 
April 8, 1656; Deliberations of the Spanish Council of State, May 7, Sep- 
tember 19, nnd December 16, 1656 ; in the Archives of Simancas. See Ap- 
pendix XXI. 
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be kept separate from bis brother and from Spain: perbaps, 
in imitation of liia example, and by means of bis influence, tbe 
Irish regiments would remain in tbe service of Louis XIV. 
Mazarin sounded Cromwell on this subject, and be gladly 
feU in with the idea : it suited them both thoroughly, both 
in substance and in appearance. Mazarin, by treating with 
kindness one of these proscribed princes whom he bad re- 
.cently been constrained .to abandon, gave pleasure to both 
bis King and Queen, did a secret service to Cromwell, and 
kept in his band an instrument which might one day be use- 
ful. Cromwell proved hia generosity by consenting to the 
plan, and at the same time divided the forces of his enemies. 
But in order .to obtain success in this scheme, it was necessary 
to create some dispute between the two brothers, which would 
prevent them from combining and acting together; an intrigue 
managed by tbe skilful hands of Mazarin, temporarily pro- 
duced this result. In consequence of certain pretensions and 
domestic disputes which arose between the servants of tbe 
two Princes, the Duke of York, who, in obedience to tbe 
orders of Charles II., had gone to join him at Bruges, escaped 
one day from Flanders, and passed into Holland, in order to 
return into France through Germany. It was believed that 
the two brothers bad quarrelled irreconcilably; and on the 
26th of December, 1656, Cromwell wrote to Mazarin: "I 
must return your Eminency thanks for yonr judicious 
management of our weightiest affair ; an affair wherein your 
Eminency is concerned, though not in equal degree and 
measure with myself. I must confess that I did fear that the 
Duke had condescended to his brother. But if I am not mis- 
taken in his character, as I received it from your Eminency, 
that fire which is kindled between them will not ask bellows 
to blow it and keep it burning . . . The obligations and 
many instances of affection which I have received from yonr 
Eminency, do engage me to make returns suitable and cora- 
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mensurate to your merits ; but although I Lave this set home 
upon my spirit, yet I may not (shall I tell you I cannot?), at 
this juncture of time, and as the face of my affairs now 
stands, answer to your call for toleration. I believe, however, 
that under my government, your Emineney, in behalf of the 
Catholics, has less reason for complaint as to rigor upon 
men's consciences, than under the Parliament, Truly, I have 
plucked many out of the fire — the raging fire of persecution, 
which did tyrannize over their consciences, and encroached 
by an arbitrariness of power upon their estates. And herein 
it is my purpose, as soon as I can remove impediments, and 
some weights that press me down, to make a further progress, 
and discharge my promise to your Excellency ; but I cannot 
now give a public declaration of my sense in that point.'" 

Mazarin would have been glad if, in return for his good 
of&ces, CromweU had not compelled him to receive his am- 
bassador Lockliart in Paris, He was at every moment be- 
side him, a troublesome witness of his tergiversations, his 
double manoeuvres, and his eoquettings with the enemies of 
the Protector. As he was less powerful at Court than in 
the Council, he was afraid that in that gay scene there might 
be scandal spoken, insults offered, thoughtless or premedi- 
tated impertinences committed, perhaps even attacks made, 
of which the ambassador of the regicide usurper would be 
the subject and victim. Bordeaux, on his return to London, in 
April, 1656, had orders to use all his efforts to prevent Lock- 
hart's departure ; but it was in vain ; and when, after insinu- 
ations which no one could understand, he ventured to speak 
to Thurloe of the inconveniences which might attend such 
an embassy, "the secretary," he says, "after giving me very 

' Thurloe's State Papers, vol. y. pp. 735, 7.^6 ; Memoira of James II., to!. 
i. p. 373; Clarendon' a State Papers, vol. iii. p, 318; Bordeans to Maiarin, 
April 10, 1666; Maiarin to Bordeaus, April 26, 1656; in the Archive a des 
Affaires Etrangeres de France. See Appendii XXII. 
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patient attention, told me tbat its sole object was a deare to 
confirm to his Majesty the sentiments which the Protector 
had expressed to me here ; that propriety would not permit 
them to alter a resolution which had once been adopted ; and 
that, as joy had been felt on my return here, so Colonel 
Lockhart would doubtless find a similar feeling in Paris." 
Mazarin resigned himself to his fate, but not, as he usually 
did, with courtesy and compliments. Lockhart, who arrived 
in Paris at the beginning of May, met at first with a cool 
and sometimes even disagreeable reception; but he was as 
adroit as he was high-spirited, and he apoke in the name of 
a powerful master of whom the Cardinal had need. He 
quickly surmounted the difficulties of his position, and be- 
came the object of Mazarin's caresses, who was too able a 
statesman not to feel how important it was to secure the 
good-will of a man of such capacity, and so much influence 
with the Protector. It is part of the consummate art of 
great politicians to treat matters simply and frankly when 
they know they are in presence of rivals who will allow 
themselves to be neither intimidated nor deceived. Mazarin 
possessed this art, and Cromwell almost always reduced him 
to his necessity. There was, between these two men, a con- 
stant interchange of concessions and resistances, services and 
refusals, in which they ran little risk of quarrelling, for they 
mutually understood each other, and did not require from 
one another anything which could not be granted, without 
doing them greater injury than the grant would have done 
them service. The Protector would have been glad for the 
Cardinal to have furnished him with money for the vigorous 
execution of his enterprises against Spain in America ; but 
Mazarin, who could see no advantage to France or himself 
in such a course, formally declined all proposals of this na- 
ture; and Cromwell was not offended. Mazarin, who, in 
reality, was desirous to arrive at peace with Spain as well as 
19* 
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with England, and who was already preparing the way for 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees, sent M. de Lionne to Madrid, in 
June, 1656, to open negotiations ; and Cromwell, who had 
just been treating with France as to the basis of their common 
war against Spain, was somewhat suspicious of this proceed- 
ing ; but Mazarin clearly explained to Lockhart the motives 
which had led to this mission, and the circumstances which 
rendered it almost impossible for peace to ensue from it. 
Lockhart saw his meaning, and communicated it to Crom- 
well; M. de Lionne returned from his embassy without hav- 
ing accomplished any result ; and far from having been 
shaken by this temporary distrust, the union between the 
Cardinal and the Protector was strengthened and confirmed. 
They both judged wisely of their mutual necessities and 
powers, and maintained, with somewhat suspicious independ- 
ence, the policy which they had adopted in common.' 

Cromwell, by that policy, had achieved greatness in Eu- 
rope, and his greatness was not contested on the Continent as 
it was in England, for it rested, abroad, on skilful and suc- 
cessful power, unstained by crime or tyranny. If he had 
not always scrupulously respected the law of nations, he had 
at least done nothing to reveal a limitless and unbridled am- 
bition ; though raised to power by a revolution, he had not 
sought to revolutionize even those States with which he was 
on hostile terms; he had been by turns peaceful and war- 
like, and more frequently peaceful than warlike ; with the 
exception of the defeat at St, Domingo, and that had led to 
a useful conquest, he had succeeded in all his undertakings. 

' Bordeaux to Brienne, Miiy 1—29, 1656 ; the Bnme to the name, April 10, 
1658 ; Bordeaux to Msiai-in, April 10, 165(1 ; Mazarin to Bordeaui, April 26, 
1656, in the Archives dea Affaires Etrangtres de France; Thurloo'a State 
Papers, Tol. iv. pp. 739, 759, 771, vol. v. pp. 8, 32, 36, 131, 210, 217, 817, 
318, 319, 868; Dumonfs Hiatoire dcs Trait^s de Pais, vol. i. p, 606. See 
Appendii XXII. 
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He was bound by sincere friendsbip to all tbe Protestant 
States, in active alliance witb the most powerful of Catholic 
sovereigns- — everywhere present, influential, respected, and 
feared. External testimonies of tbe respect which his name 
and powers inspired, reached him from all parts; independ- 
ently of the foreign ministers who habitually resided at his 
Court, ambassadors extraordinary were sent from Sweden, 
Poland, Germany, and Italy, solemnly to present him with 
the homage or overtures of their masters. Medals, some- 
times of quaintly coarse design, were struck in Holland, to 
celebrate hig glory, and humble kings before him. An 
equestrian portrait of him was displayed in the streets of 
Paris, accompanied by some disrespectful verses regarding 
the princes of tbe Continent,' Tbe Grand Duke of Tuscany 
sent to request Jiia portrait for the picture-gallery of his 
palace at Florence ;* and tbe Venetian ambassador, Giovanni 
Sagredo, who had come to London from Paris, thus wrote 
on the 6th of October, 1666, in the peculiar style of his age 
and country ; " I am now in England : the aspect of this 
country is very different from that of France ; here we do 
not see ladies going to court, but gentlemen courting the 
chase; not elegant cavaliers, but cavalry and infantry; in- 
stead of music and ballets, they have trumpets and drums ; 
they do not speak of love, but of Mars ; they have no come- 
dies, but tragedies ; no patehes on their faces, but muskets 
on their shoulders; they do not neglect sleep for the sake of 
amusement, but severe ministers keep their adversaries in 
incessant wakefulness. In a word, everything here is full of 
disdain, suspicion, and rough menacing faces, , , King 
Charles was too good for such bad times. Cromwell has 
expelled tbe Parliament; he speaks, and he alone; he has 
the authority of a king, though be has not the name. His 

' Thurloo'a State PaperB, toI. ili. pp. 502, 540. 
> Dlson's Life of EInbe, p, ?94, 
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title 13 that of Protector, but he is destroying the nobility. 
Such a number of troopa secure his power, but they ruin 
and overburden the country. All pay is for the soldiers. 
The machine is strong, but I do fliot think it durable; it 
works too violently.'" 

Cromwell himself, in the midst of his power and glory, 
felt that his position was not secure, and longed to change 
it ; for more than eighteen months he had governed alone 
and arbitrarily ; his strong good sense warned him that abso- 
lute power soon wears itself out; and that, even though 
blessed with good fortune, no man can long govern in isola- 
tion and without supporters. The war with Spain had al- 
ready involved him, and threatened to involve him stCl more 
deeply, in expenses which he would be unable to meet with- 
out fresh taxes. He perceived the necessity of his position; 
and he believed that, after so many snccesses, the day had 
come for establishing a legal and durable order of things : he 
convoked another Parliament. 

' Lett«re Inedite di Messer GioTanni Sugredo, p. 29 (Venice, 1839). 
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Some raonths before adopting this resolution, either from 
premeditation or inatioct, Cromwell had done an act which 
revealed hia intention to call upon the country to support 
his power. On the 14th of March, 1656, he published a 
proclamation ordaining a general fast and public prayers 
throughoiit England, for the purpose of invoking a blessing 
from on high on hia government, and beseeching "the Lord 
to discover the Achan, who had so long obstructed the set- 
tlement of these distracted kingdoms.'" Such ceremonies 
^vere then so frequent that they often passed unnoticed, as 

' Forster'B Statesmen of the Commonwealth, toI. iii. p. 164 ; Godwin's His- 
tory of the Common wealth, vol. iv. p. 260. 
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simple manifestations of ordinary and official piety. But 
the most eminent of tlie republican leaders, Sir Harry Vane, 
did not mistake the meaning of the present solemnity. Ever 
since the establishment of the Protectorate, he had lived in 
retirement at his favorite residence, Belleau, in Lincolnshire; 
a stranger, in appearance at least, to the intrigues of hia 
party, and to all active opposition. When, however, he saw 
the Protector addressing himself to the people, and announc- 
ing, though remotely, his intention to solicit their aid, he 
resolved to enter the field once more ; and in April or May, 
1656, he published a pamphlet entitled, "A Healing Ques- 
tion, propounded and resolved, upon occasion of the late 
public and seasonable call to humiliation, in order to love 
and union amongst the honest party ; and with a desire to 
apply balsam to the wound, before it become incurable." 

It was a brief, iirm, and clear exposition of the essential 
principles of republican government, as they were under- 
stood by Vane and his friends: the complete and absolute 
sovereignty of 'the people, as the sole source of aU power ; a 
Parliament consisting of one single assembly, as the only 
representative of the people, and alone in possession of the 
government; liberty of conscience, a sacred right, laid down 
as a fundamental maxim, without, however, explicitly in- 
cluding, or formally excluding, the Catholics or Episcopa- 
lians; the exclusive reservation of political rights, for an 
indeterminate time, to the partisans of the good cause, that 
is, of the revolution; the appointment of a Council of State 
for life, under the control and by the choice of the Parlia- 
ment; and, perhaps, if circumstances required, the investi- 
ture of a single man with the executive power: such was 
the plan of conciliation proposed by Vane to England and 
to the Protector. To obtain its acceptance by those whose 
co-operation was evidently indispensable to him, he spote of 
the army in flattering terms, saying: " It was in the hands of 
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an honest and wise general, and sober faithful officers; and 
he exhorted the soldiers to embody with the rest of the party 
of honest men, and espouse the same cause, acting in their 
primitive simplicity, humility, and trust." But beside these 
hypocritical compUments, were bitter words regarding the 
danger incurred by public liberties, when their " fair branches 
are planted on the root of a private and selfish interest; 
whence sprung the evil of that government which rose in 
and with the Norman coni^uest." The whole pamphlet was 
a singular compound of lofty sentiments and narrow ideas, 
patriotic sincerity, and blind attachment to unpractical and 
factious opinions. Vane proposed to establish a government 
in England, by excluding from it all those great powers, 
whether ancient or modern, vanquished or victorious, which 
had ever exercised powerful sway over EngHsh society. He 
outlawed the royalist as well as Charles Stuart himself; and 
he called upon Cromwell and hia officers either to join the 
republican clique whom they had formerly ex,peUed, or to 
abdicate.' 

There was nothing in this to give Cromwell any new in- 
formation as to the feelings of his enemies, or to turn him 
aside from his own firm purpose. The assembling of a Par- 
liament was resolved upon ; the writs, issued on the 10th of 
July, 1656, appointed the elections to take place in August, 
and fixed the opening of Parliament for the 17th of Septem- 
ber following. Great agitation immediately spread through- 
out England ; parties were held in strong restraint, but they 
were living and ready to start into activity as soon aa the 
slightest movement was allowed them. Vane's pamphlet, 
though written with no great vigor or brilliancy, was eagerly 

I Vane'B PampMet, as reprinted endre in thu Somers'a Tracts, toI. vi. pp. 
803—315, and in tlie Appendix to tbe third Tolume of Mr. Forster'a States- 
men of the Commonwealth. 
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read, " Sir Harry Vane," wrote Thurloe to Henry Crom- 
■well, on the 16th of Juae, 1656, "hath lately put forth anew 
form of government, plainly laying aside thereby that which 
now is. At the first coming out of it, it was applauded ; 
but now, upon second thoughts, it is rejected as being imprac- 
ticable, and aiming in truth at the setting up the Long Par- 
liament again. But all men judge that he hath some very 
good hopes, that he shows so much courage. It doth cer- 
tainly behove us to have a watchful eye upon that interest." 
A second pamphlet entitled, " England's Eemerabrancer, or 
a word in season to all Englishmen, respecting the ensuing 
elections," which appeared soon after, greatly increased the 
excitement of the public and the anxiety of the government. 
In a few simple and practical pages, the writer advocated the 
most open and earnest opposition. " It may be," he said, 
" that some of yon tender-hearts, being troubled at what hath 
been done by the Lord Protector (so-called), are afraid to 
vote in the choice of your deputies, lest yon should seem 
thereby to approve his power. But if a thief should stop 
your way to your own house for a time, and afterwards bid 
you go home, would any of you scruple to go home because 
the thief had before exercised a power to which he had no 
right?" And after giving the electors the most energetic 
advice, he thus concluded: " What shall I say more to you, 
dear Christians and countrymen ?— Do not the cries of the 
widows and the fatherless speak? — Do not your imprisoned 
friends speak? — ^Do not your banished neighbors speak? — 
Do not your infringed rights speak? — Do not your invaded 
properties speak? — Do not your gasping liberties speak? — 
Do not all our ruins, at home and abroad, by land and sea, 
speak to you ? — Surely they have loud voices ; surely they 
do daily cry in your ears, help ! help! or England perishes I"' 

1 Thurloe'B State Pnpers, toI. y. pp. 123, 149, 176, 208, 817 ; Carta's Or- 
monde Letters, toI. u. p. 109 ; Burton's Diary, vol. i. p. cslv. 
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This second pamphlet was also attributed to Vane, though 
on unsuffieient evidence; but whoever may have been its 
author, it produced the moat astonishing effect. It was dis- 
tributed in all the towns, hawked through the country dis- 
tricts, and crowds assembled to hear it read. Cromwell felt 
himself once more in presence of that popular excitement 
which he had, during his life, so often kindled and checked ; 
and he did not hesitate to engage at once in an ardent con- 
flict with his enemies. When he ordered the elections, he 
had reckoned on the influence of his Major-generals ; they 
held the whole country under their power ; and they had at 
their command, in every district, obedient soldiers and de- 
voted agents. Pressing instructions were sent to them. The 
distributors of pamphlets were arrested. The principal re- 
publican leaders, Bradshaw, Ludlow, Eich, and Vane him- 
self, were ordered to appear before the Council of State ; the 
summons addressed to Vane was couched in the rudest terms, 
without the slightest manifestation of politeness or respect ; 
it simply stated, " You are to attend before the Council of 
State on the 12th of August next." There was evidently a 
determination to wage a deadly warfare, by all possible 
means, against the opposition.' 

Vane, who was not fond of danger, although, from con- 
scientious motives, he never shrank from braving it, believed 
that he had taken means to screen himself from any such 
violence. Before' publishing his pamphlet, he had sent a 
copy of it to Fleetwood, in order to show the Protector a 
mark of deference which, if occasion required, he might after- 
wards use to his own advantage. Fleetwood returned it to 
him, after the lapse of a month, without any observation, 

' Thurioe's state Papers, vol. v. pp. 272, 3i2, 328, 349 ; For8t«r's StaWB- 
men of the Common wealth, toI. iii. p. 171 ; GodwiD's Historj of the Com- 
moQwealtii, yol. It. p, 272. 
VOL. II.— 20 
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and probably witbout baving mentioned it to Cromwell, lest 
be migbt compromise bimself by tbe proceeding. Vane tben 
publlsbed bis work; and in a poatscript, without naming 
Fleetwood, be stated tbat he had taken the precaution of 
submitting it to a member of tbe Council. When be received 
tbe summons to appear before tbe Council, feeling almost as 
surprised at tbe act itself, as wounded by the olTensiye form 
in which it was conveyed, be replied, " It was against the 
laws and liberties of England that any of tbe people thereof 
should be commanded by the king (when there was one) to 
attend him at his pleasure, unless tbey were bound thereunto 
by especial services. It will, I hope, be permitted me, with- 
out offence, to claim the same privilege and liberty in these 
times; yet I liave not refused to be at my house in the 
Strand, and I am still ready to appear when I shall be sent 
for." In tbe meanwhile be plunged with characteristic earn- 
estness into the electoral struggle, and presented himself as 
a candidate in three different places.' 

The earnestness of both sides was extreme ; Eepublicans, 
Anabaptists, Levellers, Presbyterians, Royalists, and Cava- 
liers in disguise, all united to oppose tbe Protector. " Ho 
soldiers ! no courtiers ! no salaried men 1" was their rallying 
cry, Cromwell, on bis side, spread his agents and soldiers 
all over tbe country, and set vigorously to work himself: 
either personally, or by means of Thurloe, be maintained a 
constant correspondence with bis Major-generals, sometimes 
addressing to them, in bis own name, letters which they 
publicly read at tbe electoral meetings, or put into circulation 
by means of their adherents. Both parties, as the nature of 
their position and means of action allowed, made unscru- 
pulous use of promises and threats, fevors, and acts of 

' Thniloe's State Papera, toI. v. p. 328 ; Forster's St-ateamen of the Com- 
monwealUi, fol. iii. pp. 170, 380, 
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Violence, in order to insure tlieir succeaa. " The rabble of 
the town," wrote Major-General Kelsey to Thurloe, from 
Dover, on the IStb of August, 1656, "are endeavoring to 
get Mr. Cooy chosen, which will be hard to prevent, if he 
be not secluded." And Cony probably was secluded, for 
Kelsey himself was elected. The exercise of arbitrary power 
■was met by outbursts of popular passion ; in several towns, 
the elections took place in the midst of tumults which soon 
became desperate fights ; at Westminster, two men were 
killed and a great many wounded ; at Brentford, the Ana- 
baptists, in order that their candidates might be successful, 
beat and drove off the magistrates who presided over the 
election ; their adversaries rallied with shouts of " No Ana- 
baptists I" and the battle became so violent that the soldiers, 
resuming their legitimate occupation, had great difficulty in 
dispersing the combatants. " Where our honest soldiers can 
appear," wrote one of the Protector's agents, on the 22d of 
August, " a reasonable good choice is made; but the farther 
off from London the worse ; for even here amongst us, under 
our noses, the ill-affected are so bold and ungrateful as at the 
elections to cry out ; ' No soldiers I no courtiers !' " In order 
to throw discredit on the coalition between the Republicans 
and Cavaliers, and to rekindle revolutionary passions to their 
disadvantage, Cromwell published the most injurious reports 
with regard to the exiled Stuarts. " Charles," it was said, 
" is a sickly, idle, spiritless prince, and his brother, the Duke 
of York, is a Papist." More than this ; one of the mistresses 
of Charles II., Lucy Waters, the mother of the child who 
afterwards became the Duke of Monmouth, had come to 
England, where she had been arrested and imprisoned in the 
Tower. Cromwell ordered that she should be released, and 
published her history together with the text of a warrant for 
a pension of five thousand livres which Charleshad conferred 
upon her ; and the Protector's newspapers thus commented 
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upon the incident: "By this, thoae that hanJier after him 
may see they are furnished already with an heir apparent, and 
what a pious charitable prince they have for their master, 
and how well he disposeth of the collections and contribu- 
tions which they make for him here, towards the maintenance 
of his concubines and royal issue.'" 

The success obtained by the Protector was not commensu- 
rate with his efforts: his major-generals and principal adher- 
ents were elected. Among the republican leaders, Vane and 
Bradshaw were defeated; Ludlow and Hutchinson kept aloof 
from the contest, and the Gorernment secured a majority ; 
but upwards of a hundred declared enemies, and among them 
some of their most uncompromising opponents, Haslerig, 
Scott, Bond, and Eobinson, had succeeded in getting elected ; 
and when the struggle was over, one of the most sanguine of 
the Major-generals, Gofie, wrote to Thnrloe, on the 29th of 
August, " Concerning the elections, I hope it may be said 
that, though they be not so good as we could have wished 
them, yet they are not so bad as our enemies wo'uld have had 
them."^ 

Some days after this result had been ascertained, on the 
2l3t of August, 1656, Vane appeared before the Council, 
boldly admitted having written his pamphlet, and gave Crom- 
well another paper, in which he reiterated his advice and 
protests. When called upon to pledge himself, under pain 
of imprisonment, to do nothing to the prejudice of the exist- 
ing government, he formally refused to do so. " I can do 
nothing," he said, " which may blemish or bring in question 
my innocence, or the goodness of the cause for which I suffer. 

' Thurloe's State Papers, vol. v. pp. 299, 302, 803, 804, 308, 312, 313, 887, 
341, 349, S52, 356, 370; Heath's Chroniole, p. 704; Bates's Elenchiis Motnum 
Nuperarum, part ii. p. 376; Ci-om well! ana, p. 157; Whitelooke, p. 649. 

• Thorloe'E State Papers, vol. v. pp. 341, 365, 290, 318, 296, 349 ; Old Par- 
liamentary History, vol. xxi. pp. 3—23. 
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I cannot but observe, however, how exactly you tread in the 
steps of the late King, whose desiga being to render the 
monarchy abs;jlute, thought he could employ no better means 
to effect it, than by casting into obloquy and disgrace all 
those who desired to preserve the laws and libertiea of the 
nation. It is with no small grief to be lamented, that the 
evil and wretched principles by which the late King aimed 
to work out his design, should now revive and spring up 
under the hands of men professing godliness." Cromwell 
allowed fourteen days to elapse before he carried out the 
threat which had been employed to coerce Vane ; he disliked 
severities after victory aa being more irritating than neces- 
sary; and he leftBradshaw and Ludlow undisturbed, although 
they had resisted him with equal firmness. On the 9ih of 
September, however, Vane was arrested, and committed to 
Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight, the very prison in 
which Charles I. had been confined by the Long Parliament; 
and the governor was ordered not to suffer him to speak to 
any one, except in the presence of an of&cer. Colonel Rich 
and General Harrison, who had also refused to give any 
pledge, were incarcerated, the former at Windsor, and the 
latter in Pendennia Castle, in Cornwall; twelve royalists, 
well known for their active zeal, were sent to the Tower; 
and on the 17th of September, after having struck these 
blows to show that he felt sure of victory, CromweU opened 
the Parliament.' 

He began the session with a speech of more than three 
hours in length; rtie longest, as well as the most violent and 
embarrassed he had yet delivered. He was under difficulty 
both as to the topics which he wished to discuss, and those 

' Thutloe'fl State Papers, toI. t. pp. 3*9, 407, 430; tncllow's Memoirs, p. 
344; Goanin'sHistory of theCommOQWeiilth, Tol. iv. pp. 27&— 277; Foi-ster'a 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth, vol. v. pp. 325, 320. 
20* 
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wliicTi he wished to pas3 over in silence. Two motives had 
made him resolve on assembling a Parliament — the necessity 
of having money to carry on the war against Spain, and the 
hope of making himself king : it was distasteful to him to 
proclaim his necessity, and he took care not to give the 
slightest intimation of his hope. He enumerated, vnth his 
usual revolutionary bluntness, the dangers which threatened 
England : " You are at war with Spain. We put you into 
this hostility upon the ground of necessity ; and the ground 
of necessity, for justifying men's actions, is above all consi- 
derations of instituted law . . . The Spaniard is your enemy, 
naturally and providentially, by reason of that enmity that 
is in him against whatsoever is of God . . , You could not 
get an honest or honorable peace from him . . . "We desired 
but such liberty for our traders as that they might keep their 
Bibles in their pockets, to exercise their liberty of religion 
for themselves, and not be under restraint. But there is no 
liberty of conscience to be had from the Spaniard . . . The 
French, and aU the Protestants in Germany, have also agreed 
that his design was the empire of the whole Christian world, 
if not more ; and upon that ground, he looks at this nation 
as his greatest obstacle. ... If you make any peace with 
any State that is Popish, and subject to the rule of Rome, 
you are bound, and they are loose. "We have not now to do 
■with any Popish State, except Prance ; and it is certain they 
do not think themselves under such a tie to the Pope ; but 
think themselves at liberty to perform honesties with nations, 
in agreement with them, and are able to give us an explicit 
answer to anything reasonably demanded of them . . . 

" Spain is the root of the matter ; that is the party that 
brings all your enemies before you ; for Spain hath now 
espoused that "interest which you have all along hitherto 
been conflicting with — Charles Stuart's interest . . . with 
whom he is fully in agreement : for whom he hath raised 
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seven or eight thousand meu, and haa them now quartered 
at Bruges ; to which number, Don John of Austria has pro- 
mised that, as soon as the campaign is ended, which, it ia 
conceived, will be in about five or six weeks, he shall have 
four or five thousand added ! . . . And truly, Spain hath an 
interest in your bowels ; for the Papists in England have 
been accounted, ever since I was born, Spaniolized. They 
never regarded France ; Spain was their patron . , . Can 
we think that Papists and Cavaliers shake not hands in Eng- 
land ? It is unworthy, un-Christian, and un-English, you 
say : yes ; but it doth serve to let you see your danger, and 
the source thereof. ...» 

" There is a generation of men in this nation who cry up 
nothing but righteousness and justice, and liberty — and these 
are diversified into several sects; and they are known to 
shake hands with all the scum and dirt of this nation. This 
levelhng party hath some accession lately, which goes under 
a finer name or notion. I think they will now be called 
Commonwealth's men — who perhaps have right to it little 
enough. And it is strange, that men of fortune and great 
estates, should join with such a people ; but such is the fact 
... Do not despise these enemies ; they are pretty numer- 
ous ; and were to join the Cavaliers at the time when they 
were risen ... It was intended first to assassinate my 
person, which I would not remember as anything at all con- 
siderable, to myself or to you ; for they would have had to 
cut throats beyond human calculation, before they could 
have been able to effect their design. But, you know very 
well, this is no fable. Persons were arraigned for it before 
the Parliament sat, tried, and, upon proof, condemned . . . 
An officer was also engaged, who was upon the guard, to 
seize me in my bed. And other foolish designs there 
were — as, to get into a room, to get gunpowder laid in it. 
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and to fclow up tlie room where I lay , . , The ringleadera 
in all this are none but your old enemies, the Papists and 
Cavaliers . . . And they did not only aet these things on 
work, but they sent a fellow, a wretched creature, an apos- 
tate from religion and all honesty— they sent him to Madrid 
to advise with the King of Spain to land forces to invade 
this nation . . . When we knew all these designs, when we 
found that the Cavaliers would not be quiet — " there is no 
peace to the wicked," saith the Scripture— we did find out a 
little poor invention, whieh I hear has been much regretted ; 
namely, the erecting of your Major-generals, to have a little 
inspection upon the people thus divided, thus discontented, 
thus dissatisfied, and upon the workings of the Popish party 
. . . And truly, I think if ever anything were justifiable,-«3 
to necessity, and honest in every respect, this was. And I 
could as soon venture my life with it as with anything I ever 
undertook . . . The Major-generals are men of known in- 
tegrity and fidelity ; and men who have freely adventured 

their blood and lives for the good cause And truly 

England doth yet receive one day more of lengthening out 
its tranquillity, by that same service of theirs 1'" 

Cromwell had now entered on a difficult course ; instead 
of resting, as he had done at first, upon old revolutionary 
passions, he was attacking recent and powerful prejudices; 
the tyranny of the Major-generals had met with general re- 
probation, and had been censured even by those who had 
not suffered from its operation. Cromwell himself felt this, 
and, after having boldly justified the measure, he did not 
think it wise to dwell upon it at any length. But the next 
topic of his discourse was not more satisfactory; he had 
enumerated the evils which beset the country ; it now be- 
hoved hirn to suggest remedies for those evils. He could 

' Cromwell's Lutters and Spceolies, vol. iii. pp. 193—239. 
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not mention the one at which ho was aiming, and which 
alone he believed would be effectual — the restoration of 
monarchy, in his person, with its great condition of force, 
order, and stability. He demanded money for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, the devoted support oS the Parliament for 
his government, and the refOTmation of laws and manners. 
But these were necessities which had been expected, and 
phrases devoid of deep meaning or virtue. He ended his 
speech with a paraphrase of the eighty-fifth Psalm, in which 
King David bursts into thanksgiving and joy, because he 
trusts that the Almighty God will pardon his people, bring 
them back from all their wanderings, and save them from all 
their dangers. But there is nothing to indicate that his pe- 
roration produced upon his auditors the impression which 
CromweU hoped it would produce — piety and the fear of 
anarchy : those chords which be had once swept with such 
powerful effect, were beginning to lose their influence upon 
his auditors. 

On leaving the Painted Chamber, Cromwell returned to 
Whitehall, and the members of Parliament proceeded to the 
hall in which their meetings were held. At the doors they 
were met by guards who, before admitting them, recLuired each 
of them to produce his certificate of admission. Most of them 
did so; but others had no certificate, and were not allowed 
to enter. Their surprise and indignation were great. "What 
was the certificate thus demanded? By whom, and by what 
right was it granted or refused? This was soon explained ; 
the document was in this form : " These are to certify that 

is returned by indenture one of the Knights to serve 

in this present Parliament, for the county of , and 

approved by his Highness's Council. (Signed) Nathaniel 
Taylor, Clerk of the Commonwealth in Chancery." About 
three hundred members were provided with the certificate; 
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a hundrci and two had not received it, and were consequently 
excluded from the Parliament.' 

On the following day, the 18th of September, the House 
met for the despatch of business. Sir Thomas Widdrington 
was elected Speaker, and other preliminary arrangements 
were in process of adoption, when the following letter was 
handed in, signed by sixty-five persons : " We whose names 
are subscribed (with others), being chosen, and accordingly 
returned to serve with you in this Parliament, and in dis- 
charge of our trust, offering to go into the House, were at 
the lobby door kept back by soldiers; which, lest we should 
be wanting in out duty to yon and to our country, we have 
thought it expedient to represent unto you, to be communi- 
cated to the House, tliat we may he admitted thereunto.'" 

When this letter had been read, the Ilouse ordered that the 
Clerk of the Commonwealth in- Chancery should be summoned 
to the bar on the following day, and should bring with him the 
indentures of election of all the knights, citizens, and burgesses 
who had been returned to serve in that Parliament. When 
the order reached the clerk, he was not in London ; but his 
deputy appeared at the bar of the House, with the indentures 
of all the elections ; the names subscribed to the letter were 
read, and at each name, the clerk was asked if such a person 
had been duly elected at the place for which he claimed to 
sit : in every case, the answer was in the affirmative. The 
strongest agitation prevailed in the House : members went 
to and fro, stopping one another, forming into groups, talk- 
ing and asking questions in the greatest confusion. The 
Speaker called to order. So long as a stranger was in the 
House, he said, every member should remain quietly and 

' Old Parliampntary History, yol. sxi. p. 24; Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches, vol. iii. pp. 2i0, 241. 
' Commona' Journals, vol. vu. p. 424. 
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silently in his place. It was aimounced that the Clerk of the 
Commonwealth had returned to London, and was in attend- 
ance at the door ; he was admitted at once, and required to 
state how it happened that divers persons who, according to 
the indentures, appeared to have been well and duly elected, 
were not allowed to take their seats in the House ; he replied 
that he had received instructions from his Highness's Coun- 
cil, to dehver certificates of election to those persons only 
whose return had been approved by the Council; and he pro- 
duced the order. The House resolved to demand of the 
Council for what reasons certain (July elected members had 
not been approved and admitted to sit. On the next day, 
the 22d of September, Nathaniel Ficnnes, one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal, by direction of the Coun- 
cil, made a verbal statement that, in pursuance of the seven- 
teenth article of the Protectoral Constitution, "no persons 
could be elected to serve in Parliament but such as were of 
known integrity, fearing God, and of good conversation," and 
that by the twenty-flrst article of the same instrument, the 
Council was anthoriaed and directed " to examine whether 
the persons elected were agreeable to the above-mentioned 
qualifications." Tlie Council, he said, had refused its ap- 
proval to none of the persons elected who had appeared to 
it to possess the legal qualifications; and with regard to the 
persons not approved, his Highness had given orders that 
they should not be allowed to enter the House.' 

The admission was boldly made ; the articles of the Con- 
stitution were formal ; the House made some attempt to ad- 
journ any further debate, but the proposal of adjournment 
was rejected. Nothing could be done but submit to this 
mutilation : it was resolved, by a hundred and twenty-five 

' Commons' Joumiils, Tul. Tii. pp. i25, 426 ; Old Parliamentary History, 
■sol. IS, pp, 205, 2oG, -vol. sii. pp. 26—28. 
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Totes against twenty-nine, tliat tlie excluded members must 
apply to the Council, in order to obtain its approval ; and the 
House, anxious to proceed to a settlement of the nation, took 
no further proceedings on the subject.' 

The excluded members prepared and signed a vehement 
protest, in which', after a lengthy exposition of their just 
grievances, they denounced all who should continue to ait in 
this mutilated Parliament, as "betrayers of the liberties of 
England, and adherents to the capita! enemies of the Com- 
monwealth." Many thousands of copies of this protest, 
signed by nmety-three persons, were packed in boxes and 
deposited in various houses in London, whence they were 
privately taken and circulated throughout the country. 
Cromwell's police discovered and seized several of these 
boxes ; but the public mind, without growing more gene- 
rally favorable to the republicans, was becoming tired and 
indignant at these repeated acts of tyranny: a strong interest 
attached to all acts of resistance, by whomsoever attempted ; 
the protest was eagerly sought for, and read with avidity. 
Some of those who had signed it, however, soon retracted 
their opposition, for they solicited and obtained from the 
Protector their admission into that Parliament which they 
had so lately denounced. But the p\iblie impression under- 
went ao alteration, and extended to the House itself; several 
of the members, regarding whose admission no difficulty had 
been made, became disgusted and ceased to attend its sittings ; 
and most of those who continued to sit felt, in their inmost 
hearts, a consciousness of shame from which they hoped some 
day to find an opportunity of purging themselves without 
excessive danger,* 

' Commons' JoomalB, vol. tit. p. 426. 

' Old Parllameotary History, toI. ski. pp. 28—38; Whitelocko, p. 651; 
Thurloe's State Papers, vol. t. p. 456. 
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At fhis very moment, and as if to console the insulted 
nation, fortune sent Cromwell a glorious achievement. On 
the 2d of October, 1656, Thurloe announced to the Parlia- 
ment that the fleet wbich had been cruising off the coast of 
Spain, with a view to intercept the Spanish galleons on the 
■way from America, had encountered, fought, and captured 
several of those richly laden vessels, on their arrival before 
Cadiz. The honor of this success did not belong to Blake 
and Montague, the commanders of the fleet : after waiting a 
long while, they had sailed from the coast of Spain to that of 
Portugal, leaving before Cadiz one of their oflicers, Captain 
Richard Stayner, with seven ships. No sooner had the 
English admirals taken their departure than the Spanish 
galleons appeared, four ships of war and four immense mer- 
chantmen; misled by the reports they had received, and 
believing they would he able to enter the port of Cadiz with- 
out difficulty. Stayner boldly attacked them, within sight 
of their town, the inhabitants of which, from the roofs of 
their houses, were able to watch the vicissitudes of the con- 
flict. After a vahant resistance, the Spaniards yielded : four 
of the ships were burned, and two captured, with their pre- 
cious cargo of piastres, ingots, and various wealth. The 
Protector and the Parliament combined to extol this victory: 
the Parliament ordered a solemn thanksgiving service, first 
for the House itself, and then for the country generally. A 
detailed narrative of the af&ir was drawn up by a committee 
of the House, and circulated in every direction : the poets, 
both of the court and people, added their hymns to the 
official pseans. Admiral Montague, who arrived soon after, 
with the prizes, was overwhelmed with favors by Cromwell, 
and with complhnents by the Parliament : Richard Stayner 
was knighted. "When the treasures of Spain were set on 
shore at Portsmouth, they were immediately packed in 
thirty-eight wagons, and conveyed, under a brilliant escort, 
VOL. IT.— 21 
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through the towns and villages of the south-west of England, 
to the Tower of London, there to be coined into English 
money. The imagination of the public and the charlatanry 
of the government vied with each other in exaggerating the 
Talue of the capture ; some said it amounted to three, some 
to five, and some even to nine, millions of piastres. "It 
Mis out much less than was expected," wrote Thurloe to 
Henry Cromwell, on the 4th of November; "not but that 
the prize itself fell out to be far richer than we first heard of, 
there being in the two ships taken near a million of money 



„, which was all plundered to about 350,000;., or 
300,000^. sterling. A private captain, they say, hath got to 
his own share 60,000/., and many private mariners 10,000?. a 
man ; and this is so universal amongst the seamen, and taken 
in the heat of the fight, that it is not possible to get it again, 
any part of it." It is the privilege of martial glory that even 
cupidity and falsehood can scarce tarnish its splendor." 

Uader the influence of this triumph, and in the absence of 
the old republican opposition, the ParJiament passed all the 
bills, and adopted all the measures that Cromwell could 
desire. On the 26th of September an act was passed " for 
renouncing and disannuUing the pretended title of Charles 
Stuart and his descendants to the crown of England." On 
the 9th of October another bill was adopted "for the security 
of his Highness the Lord Protector's person, and continuance 
of the nation in peace and safety." On the 1st of October, 
It was unanimously voted that " the war against the Spaniard 
was undertaken upon just and necessary grounds, and for 
the good of the people of this Commonwealth ; and the Par- 
liament will, by God's blessing, assist his Highness therein." 

' Commons' JoiimaU, toI. nl pp. 132, 433 ; Thurloe's State Papers vol 
V. pp._8ys, 483, 434, 472, 605, 509, 334, 557; Clarendon's History of the 
EebelUon, vol. tH. pp. 212, 313 ; Dkon's Life of Blabe, pp. S32-3S7 ■ Crom- 
wrfiians, p. 159. 
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The Parliament -would willingly liave remained satisfied with 
this promise, and more than two months elapsed before 
it seemed to think of fulfilling it ; but the friends of the Pro- 
tector brought the subject plainly before the House. " We 
cannot," said Captain Fiennes, kill the king of Spain, nor 
take Spain or Flanders, by a vote ; there must be moneys 
provided." On the 30th of January, 1657, a sum of four 
liundred thousand pounds was voted for the expenses of the 
war ; and several taxes were remodelled and increased in 
order to provide this amount. In all its relations with the 
Protector, the Parliament showed him extreme deference ; 
the forms.of official communications between the two powers 
were regulated (on the Ist of October, 1656) in a manner 
most respectful to hint. All the appointments which he had 
made to high judicial offices were approved. Nearly aU the 
ordinances which he had issued, on his own sole authority, 
were confirmed. The House published no declaration, and 
ordained no pnblic ceremony, without having first requested 
and obtained his assent. No opportunity was allowed to 
escape for bestowing the most substantial marks of favor, 
not only on himself, but on his family. On the 27th of 
December, 1656, the House was discussing an act for regulat- 
ing the distribution of confiscated lands in Ireland. White- 
locke proposed that a clause should be added, to settle " the 
manor-house, town and lands of Portumna upon the Lord 
Henry Cromwell, hia heirs and assigns forever, in considera- 
tion of bis many good and faithful services, and in full 
satisfaction of all arrears due to him." " A good gift," says 
Thomas Burton, who was present on the occasion; "a manor, 
park, house, and four thousand acres — large things !" No 
one opposed the addition of this clause. " I hope," said Sir 
William Strickland, "you will readily pass it, for this gentle- 
man has done you eminent service. It is not a free gift, but 
for his arrears." " This is no great matter," said Sir John 
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Eeyjiolds, " not above a thousand pounds' worth. It is as 
little as can be." " It is less tlian his good services and 
merit," said Mr. Goodwin; "there are two thousand acres 
more in Connaught ; I desire they may be added ; all is too 
little." The two thousand acres were added, making six 
thousand acres in all : and there were only two noes, Mr. 
Robinson and Major-General Lilburne. In this Hberality 
there was something more than interested flattery ; the Par- 
liament believed ^hat the revolntion had reached its goal, and 
was anxious to establisii its government.' 

Cromwell was more desirous to do this than any other 
person could be; but he understood the difficulty of the 
undertaking better than any one else. He possessed the two 
qualities which make men great, and lead them to do great 
things; he was at once sensible and bold, under no illusion 
as to his actual position, and indomitable in his hopes. His 
power was absolute, but precarious ; acquiesced in aa neces- 
sary and provisional, not as legitimate and final. Though 
they had undergone fifteen years of alternate violation and 
suppression, three institutions still retained their rightfulness 
in the eyes of the English people: these were— the parliament, 
the Crown, and the law. The intervention of the country in 
its own government by means of the two Houses ; the here- 
ditary transmission of the royal power ; and that collection 
of statutes, customs, forms, traditions, and judicial decisions 
which represented justice, and was called the law — constituted, 
according to the public conscience, the legitimate power of the 
State. Cromwell was so profoundly convinced of this, that 
the re-establishment of legitimate royalty sometimes even 
presented itself before his mind, if not as a chance, at least 
as a doubt ; and he readily encouraged friendly conversation 

i. 431, 484—400, 688, 431, 487, 
. i. pp. 174, 191, 209, 269, 260. 
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on this topic, lord Broghill told him one day tLat he had 
spent the morning in the city. " Cromwell asked him what 
news he had heard there. The pther answered that he was 
told he was in treaty with the King, who was to he restored, 
and to marry his daughter. Cromwell expressing no indig- 
nation at this, Lord Broghill said, in the state to which things 
were brought, he saw not a better expedient ; they might 
bring him in on what terms they pleased, and Cromwell might 
retain the same authority he then had, with less trouble. 
Cromwell answered, 'The King can never forgive his father's 
blood;' BroghiU said, he was one of many that were con- 
cerned in that, bat he would be alone in the merit of re ' 
iug him. Cromwell replied, 'Ho is so damnably debauched, 
he would undo us all ;' and so turned to another discourse, 
without any emotion, which .made Broghill conclude that he 
had often thought of that expedient.'" 

About the same period, the Marquis of Hertford, one of 
the most honorable of the advisers of Charles I., and who, 
since the death of that monarch, had lived in retirement on 
his estates, lost his eldest son. Lord Beauchamp. Cromwell, 
who eagerly availed himself of every opportunity for placing 
himself in communication with the great royalist nobles, sent 
Sir Edward Sydenham to assure him of his sympathy and 
condolence. Lord Hertford returned a suitable acknowledg- 
ment of his courtesy. " Some time after this, the Protector 
sent to invite the Marquis to dine with him. This great noble- 
man knew not how to waive or excuse it, considering it was 
in Cromwell's power to ruin him and all his family ; he sent 
him word that he would wait upon his Highness. Cromwell 
received him with all imaginable respect ; and after dinner took 
him by the hand and led him into his withdrawing room, where 
they two being alone, he told the Marquis he had desired his 

' Burnefs History of Bis Own Time, yol. i. p. 119. 
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company that he niiglit have hia advice what to do. ' For,' 
said he, 'I am not able to bear the weight of business that is 
upon me ; I am weary of it ; and you, my lord, are a great 
and a wise man, and of great experience, and have been much 
versed in the business of government. Pray advise me what 
I shall do.' The Mai-quis was much surprised at this dis- 
course of the Protector, and desired again and again to be 
excused, telling him he had served King Charles all along, 
and been of his private council ; and that it was no way con- 
sistent with his principles that either the Protector should 
aak, or he (the Marquis) adventure, to give him any advice. 
This, notwithstanding, would not satisfy Cromwell ; but he 
pressed him still, and told him he would receive no excuses 
nor denials, but bid the Marquis speak freely, and whatso- 
ever he said it should not turn in the least to his prejudice. 
The Marquis, seeing himself thus pressed, and that he could 
not avoid giving an answer, said : ' Sir, upon this assurance 
you have given me, I will declare to your Highness my 
thoughts, by whieh you may continue to be great, and 
establish your name and family forever. Our young master 
that is abroad— that is, my master, and the master of ua 
all— restore him to his crowns; and by doing this you 
may have what you please. The Protector, no way dis- 
turbed at this, answered very sedately, that he had gone 
so far that the young gentleman could not forgive. The 
Marquis replied, that if his Highness pleased, he would under- 
take with hia master for what he had said. The" Protector 
returned answer, that, in his circumstances, lie could not 
trust. Thus they parted, and the Marquis received no pre- 
judice thereby as long as Cromwell lived.'" 

But this was only the toleration of a victor, in a private 
conversation ; although he allowed men to speak to him of 

' h^y TbCTCs;. UwU's Lives from ILc Clam,,!™ G.Llkry, vol, iii. pn. ]fl2 
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Charles Stuart, Cromwell thought of himself alone, in connec- 
tion with the restoration of the monarchy. And he had rea- 
son to believe himself entitled to entertain this idea ivith some 
confidence ; as his power increased and consolidated itself, 
the notion that he ought to he and would be king gained 
ground throughout the country. Petitions were sent from 
several counties to request him to assume the title and 
authority of royalty. In the name of religion and good 
government, the Commonwealth was spoken ill of; and it 
was remembered that a king had first introduced the Christ- 
ain faith into the island. It was asserted that, though cer- 
tain officers were opposed to this very natural transformation 
of the Protector into a king, the soldiers in general approved 
of it, and would remain faithful to him, " We must have a 
king, and wiU have a king," said many of his partisans ; " and 
the Lord Protector dares not refuse it ;" and when Waller 
celebrated the victory of the English fleet before Cadiz, and 
the arrival of the treasures of Spain in England, it was not 
by a mere poetic impulse, nor in a strain of unusual flattery, 
that he said ; — 

" His conquering liead has no more room for bays- 
Then let it be as tlic glad nation prays. 
Let the rich ore be forthwitii mcltcci down, 
And the State filed, by making liim a crown ; 
With ermine clad, and purple, let him bold 
A royal sceptre, made of Spanieb gold."' 

In proportion as this movement of popular opinion became 
more distinct, and might have led Cromwell to believe him- 
self near the attainment of his object, the less he spoke about 
it; he was one of those who, in all decisive conjunctures, 
prelude action by silence. He was, moreover, well aware 
that nothing was possible until he had a Parliament which 
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would spoataueously impose tie crovm upon him. But, to- 
wards the end of 1656, when the new assembly which he had 
causad to be elected quietly consented to its own mutilation, 
Cromwell believed that the favorable moment had arrived ; 
he felt himself at length in possession of a Parliament tho- 
roughly servile, and boldly devoted to his cause. Outside 
the walls of Parliament, the state of the public mind and of 
political parties seemed equally propitious to his hopes. 
Among the Cavaliers, many were thoroughly discouraged, 
and having ceased to believe in the possibility of the King's 
return, manifested a willingness to content themselves with 
a restoration of monarchy; while others, with greater obsti- 
nacy and boldness, flattered themselves that, if royalty were 
onco re-established, the country would not endure to see the 
crown on any head but that of the legitimate king ; and they 
therefore hoped that Cromwell would raise himself to the 
throne, feeling confident that he would speedily fall from it 
again. The chief desire of the Presbyterians had been for 
the triumph of their religious system in the Church, and of 
constitutional government in the State; Cromwell treated 
their clergy with favor, sustained their preachings, and 
granted them the greater number of benefices ; in religious 
matters, they undoubtedly enjoyed the predominance; if 
Cromwell, therefore, on becoming king, could be induced to 
act in conformity with legal order, and to govern in con- 
cert with the Parliament, why should not the nation acquiesce 
in a change of monarch, which could not fail in the end, to 
serve the cause of its religious faith and its political liberties ? 
The sectaries, Independents, Anabaptists, Millenarians, and 
Quakers, were more opposed to every prospect of monarchy ; 
many of them, however, were beginning to grow tired of their 
unfruitful political efibrts, and to care only to secure the free 
exercise of their belief and worship ; Cromwell granted them 
this, to as great an extent as the general intolerance would 
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permit, and more, assuredly, tiian any other ruler would have 
done. Finally, he had governed for three years as an abso- 
lute master ; he had succeeded in all hia undertakings ; the 
last blows which he had struck proved that his audacity was 
boundless ; and most men, whether friends, enemies, or neu- 
tral, were inclined to believe that his good fortune would be 
eq^ually unlimited, and to watch his progress with confidence 
or resignation. 

Instinctively aware of this disposition of the public mind, 
Cromwell began once more to discuss the great question with 
his confidants. Among these were men of very various 
origin, and enjoying very unequal degrees of intimacy ; the 
royalist Lord Broghill, a warrior, a courtier, and intriguer, 
who delighted to share in the fortune of a great man; the 
Presbyterian Pierrepoint, a man of judicious and liberal 
mind, ready to support and advise any government which 
he thought would conduce to the welfare of his country; the 
jurisconsults, Whitelocke, Widdrington, Glynn, St. John, and 
Lenthall, ready to serve the existing powers with zeal, pro- 
vided that they were not required to make any personal sacri- 
fice in its cause; and the man who, of all others, possessed 
the greatest amount of Cromwell's confidence, Thurloe, who 
directed his secret police, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent, and conducted his private correspondence, both on 
public and family afiairs ; a shrewd, active, and discreet ser- 
vant, without any pretension either to independence or to 
glory, which rendered him as convenient as he was useful to 
his master ; — to these different confidants, even to Thurloe 
himself, Cromwell gave no distinct explanation of his designs. 
Though naturally as impetuous as untruthful, age and expe- 
rience had taught him to practise greater reserve ; but by 
exciting, by his conversations, sometimes their curiosity, and 
sometimes their zeal, he daily urged them further forward on 
the road which was to conduct him to his object, whilst he 
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always remained in a position either to arrest tteir progress 
or to deny that lie bad given them any encouragement in 
their designs. 

Rumors of tliia policy soon spread, not only through Eng- 
land, but also over the Continent. In France, especially, the 
fact was neither novel nor unexpected. During the previous 
year a citizen of Paris, who noted down contemporary events 
with considerable care, and who was moreover a great enemy 
of the English revolutionaries and of Cromwell, wrote in his 
journal : " A singular report has been spread through Paris 
during the present month. It was said that Cromwell, not 
content with that sovereign authority which he has arrogated 
to himself over England, Scotland, and Ireland, under the 
title of Protector of those three nations, secretly aspired to 
retain it under the name of king ; and that, with a view to 
secure the approbation of all Christendom to his project, he 
had sent two English Catholics to Eome, who were negotia- 
ting underhand with his Holiness on his behalf, and endea- 
voring to persuade him that, by giving his consent to the 
ambitious design of this usurper, he would assuredly bring 
again within the pale of the church that infinite number of 
souls who recognize his authority and bis new establishment 
over them. Time will show us whether this illustrious im- 
postor was capable of so fine a thought, and whether, from so 
wicked a beginning, so great a blessing can accrue to all these 
parricidal islanders.'" 

Parliament had scarcely assembled when M. de Bordeaux, 
■the French ambassador at London, wrote thus to M. de 
Piienne: "The Protector granted me, this evening, the 
audience which I had req^ucstod . , , I left him, per- 

' The jouniiil, mliich extends from 1648 to l'i57, is oontftined among the 
MS8. of (lie Bibliotlifeqiie Impirialo at Paris, SuppWment Fmnjais, No. 12SB 
bit. It consists of fite volumes. 
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suaded, both by Lis words and by the expression of his 
counteQaace, that the internal affairs of England occupy his 
mind more than her external relations; and his conduct 
during the last few days makes it evident that he is either in 
great alarm or has a great design on foot.'" A month after- 
wards he added : " The Protector still professes a desire to 
make no changes ; nevertheless, public rumor will have it 
that the Parliament intends to make some innovation in his 
favor, after the means for continuing the war with the King 
of Spain have been resolved upon."^ At the beginning of 
December, 1656, he wrote: "It was the common belief that 
the Parliament would to-day discuss the succession, and that, 
notwithstanding the apparent opposition of some officers of 
the army, it wonld be resolved upon. I learn, however, that 
nothing was said on the subject this morning. Some assert 
that the proposition is postponed until after all other business 
shall have been concluded ; others, that the repugnance of the 
officers of the army has deferred it for a still longer period ; 
and though it is most probable that the Protector must 
eventually succeed in his design, I should, nevertheless, feel 
a difficulty in speaking of it so boldly as Colonel Lockhart 
does; and "he would never have gone so far if he had regu- 
lated his speeches by those of his master.'" Lastly, towards 
the end of the same month, he thus wrote : " Some affirm 
that the report of a descent of the King of Great Britain 
upon Scotland has been spread, in order to give greater 
plausibility to a proposition which is to be made one of these 
days in favor of the family of the Protector. The matter 
has already been treated several times indirectly, and the 

' I^etter from M. de Boriieam to M. de BriecQe, September 21st, 1656 ; in 
the Arehires dea Affaires EtrangSres de Franca. 

2 Letter from M. de Bordeaux to M, de Eriemie, October 26th, 1656 ; in the 
Archives des Affairea Etraagferes do Friuiee. 

* The snmc to the same, Decemlier lltb, 1656 ; ibid. 
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officers ot the army iave always appeared opposed to it ; liut 
it seems that now a resolution has been taken to speak of it 
openly. On the day before yesterday, most of the members 
expected that it would have been brought forward, and the 
delay which has taken place leads to the belief that the mmds 
of the army are not yet well-disposed towards it. Neverthe- 
less, the most common opinion is that they will agree to it, 
and that they afliict this repugnance only in order to mam- 
tain their credit among the interior officers, who cannot rehsli 
the establishment of a perfect monarchy. The gentlemen 
and lawyers, of whomthat body (the Parliament) is composed, 
and many other persons of all conditions in England, desire 
it ; those even who ate attached to the royal family believe 
that it will be to its advantage for the quarrel to stand only 
between it and the Protector's family. Nevertheless, if he 
were to survive for any length of time the settlement to 
which I aUude, his chddren might probably retain his autho- 
rity.'" 

When matters had been brought to this point, either by 
his machinations or by the natural course of events, Crom- 
well boldly entered the ield, and his irst attack was directed 
against that very Parliament which was to make him king. 
It was httle to have mutilated and humiliated it; it was neces- 
sary to display to England, in the strongest possible hght, 
the formidably vicious character of that assembly, which, 
notwithstanding its abasement, still regained itself as the 
depository of the national sovereignty, and by which all the 
powers of the State, without distinction- or limit, were some- 
times unlawfully assumed and carried into tyrannical exer- 
cise. The House itself furnished Cromwell with an opportu- 
nity for making thisdangerevidenttotheeyesotthe country 

1 Letter from M. de Bordeaui to M. de Brienne, eoJ of Deoemlier, IG.^,6 
in the ArcWveB dos Affaires Etraogeres de France. 
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A sectary, named James Naylor, who had been first a soldier, 
and afterwards a Quaker, and who was one of the insanest 
of lunatics, pretended that Christ had descended once more 
upon earth, and hecome incarnate in him; and on this pre- 
text, he indulged in all sorts of the most extravagant and 
licentious manifestations and actions. Fanatical women and 
vagahonda of every description followed him wherever he 
went, singing his praises, and almost offering him worship. 
He was arrested at Bristol, and brought to London, where 
the House of Commons, instead of sending him before the 
ordinary judges, appointed a committee to report on bis case, 
summoned him to its bar, and decided upon trying him itself. 
It' was less a question of liberty of conscience than a renewal 
of the conflict between the old spirit of cruel severity and 
the rising spirit of moderation, in regard to the punishment 
of blasphemy and other offences against the Christian faith. 
The affair occupied ten sittings. The House maintained that 
it possessed the right of life and death as fully as the three 
combined powers of the old Parliament had done, and the 
fanatics were anxious to make full use of this power. " This 
man, in short, makes himself God ; our God is here supplant- 
ed. Should we not be as jealous of God's honor as we are 
of our own ? Wherefore do you sit in that chair but to bear 
witness of the truth ? My ears did tingle and my heart 
tremble to hear the report. Let the blasphemer he stoned ! 
I humbly beseech you make no delay in it. I cannot hold 
my peace lest my conscience dog me to my chamber, to my 
curtains, to my grave I" Such were the speeches of a great 
number of members, some of whom, as for instance, Skippon, 
Butler, Downing, and Drake, were men of considerable im- 
portance ; and if several officers, of whom Desborough was 
one, and some of the lawyers, including "Whitelocke, had not 
spoken on the subject, this blaspheming maniac would pro- 
bably have been hanged without further trial ; for out of a 
VOL. II.— 22 
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hundred aud seventy-eight who voted, eighty-two members, 
among whom was Richard Cromwell himself, were in favor 
of putting him to death, Naylor was condemned to be set 
in the pillory, to have his tongue bored through with a hot 
iron, to be whipped by the hangman through the streets, and 
to be confined in prison, with hard labor, as long as Parlia- 
ment should please.' Cromwell was careful not to interfere 
with this sentence ; such interpositiou would have offended 
public feeling, which was aroused against the blasphemer. 
But another public feeling was also aroused against this viola- 
tion of the common law — against the assumption of judicial 
power by the House- — suppressing the jury, the judges, and 
all the formalities of legal procedure, and thus depriving the 
English of the dearest guarantees of their liberties. Crom- 
well seized eagerly upon this opportunity, and at the very 
moment of the execution of the sentence, he wrote thus to 
the Speaker of the Parliament; — 

" Eight trusty and well-beloved, we greet you wejl. Having 
taken notice of a judgment lately given by yourselves against 
one James Naylor : Although we detest and abhor the giving 
or occasioning the least countenance to persons of such 
opinions and practices, or who are under the guilt of the 
crimes commonly imputed to the said person ; yet we, being 
intrusted in the present government, on behalf of the people 
of these nations ; and not knowing how far siich proceedings, 
entered into'wholly without us, may extend in the conse- 
quence of it — Do desire that the House will let us know the 
grounds and reasons whereupon they have proceeded.'" 

The House was embarrassed ; it was unwilling either to 
enter into open conflict with the Protector, or to abandon 

' Journals of the IIoubs of Commoos, toI. vii. pp. 448 — 499; State Triftle, 
Tol. T. OJils. 801—842; Burton's Diary, yol. i. pp. 24—167. 

' Cromwell to Sir Thomas Widdrington, December 25tli, 1666 ; in Ma Let- 
terE and Speeches, vol. iii. f, 265. 
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tbc jurisdiction whicTi it tad arrogated to itself; its only 
answer was to reject a proposition which was made to it, on 
the 27th of December, for postponing the complete ex- 
cution of Naylor's sentence ; and on the very next day, that 
part of the punishment which remained to be inflicted, was 
carried into effect.' This mattered little to Cromwell ; he 
had exposed the vices of the republican constitution, and 
charged the Parliament alone with the most flagrant of those 
violations of the law which he had himself so frequently 
committed ; whilst, at the same time, withont making any 
compromising advance to the fanatical sectaries, he cleared 
himself, in their eyes, of all connection with the rigorous 
punishment which one of their number had just undergone. 
After this exposure of the Parliament, Cromwell's next 
care was to humiliate and compromise the army, or at least 
those of the leaders of the army whose influence or ill-will he 
feared. Under the pretext of providing for the maintenance 
of the militia, Desborough brought forward a bill, on the 
2oth of December, 1656, for continuing the tax of a tenth 
part of their revenue upon members of the royalist party 
alone, which had been imposed during the previous year. 
The real object of this bill was to amnesty the Major-gene- 
rals, who had, each in his own district, arbitrarily imposed this 
tax, and thus at once to sanction the tax, and the mihtary 
authority which had already levied it. There was every 
reason to believe that this bill had been brought forward 
with Cromwell's consent ; for he alone, in 1655, had appointed 
the Major-generals, and given them all their instructions. 
Indeed, when the bill was first mentioned in the House, 
Thurloe had given it his support ; but, to the great astonish- 
ment of all parties, when the debate began, one of Cromwell's 
sons-in-law, John Claypole, the husband of his favorite 

' Commons' Joumala, vol. vU. p. 476; Burton's Diary, vol. i. pp. 200 — 
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daughter, Elizabeth, opened the discussion hy saying; "The 
bill consists of two parts : 1. Decimations, and the contin- 
uance of them ; 2. Indemnity to such persons as have acted 
in it. For the first, I cannot see how it can stand, unless 
you violate your articles and the Act of Oblivion ; for, by 
the bill, you punish men wholly for an offence before com- 
mitted. It lies altogether upon retrospection. It will be 
hard to convict men upon this bill, and you will not surely 
lay this tax upon men till conviction. It ought to be con- 
sidered whether you will entail this upon their posterity ; 
whether the children shall be punished for the father's of- 
fence. I like the second part of it, that is, indemnity ; but I 
hope that will be provided for in another bill. I did but 
only start this debate, and leave it to others who arc better 
able to speak to it. My opinion is, upon the whole matter, 
that this biU ought to be rejected ; and that is my humble 
motion.'" 

The anger of the Major-generals was extreme ; they found 
themselves betrayed by the very man from whom they held 
their mission ; and be exposed them to all the hatred which 
they had incurred by carrying out the arbitrary measures 
which he had commanded. Lambert, Desborough, Whalley, 
Butler, and their friends warmly supported the bill. En- 
couraged by the example of Claypole, the lawyers and cour- 
tiers persisted in opposing it. The debate became violent 
and personal. One day, Major-General Butler having spoken 
harshly of the Cavaliers, Harry CromweU, the Protector's 
cousin, said in reply : " Many gentlemen do say and think it 
just that, because some of the Cavaliers have done amiss, 
therefore all should be punished ; by the same argument, 
because some of the Major-generals have done amiss, which 

' Bm-ton's ParliamcQtDTj Disry, toI. i. pp. 310, 311, 230—243; Commous' 
Journala, vol. vii. p. ■175: Thurloe's State Papers, vol. t. p. 78G. 
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I offer to prove, therefore all of tliem deserve to be punislied." 
The Major-generals cried out at this; and one of them, Kel- 
pcy, demanded that Harry Cromwell should be rec[uired to 
name those whom he intended to inculpate. Up started 
Harry, and begged the House to give him leave to name 
them ; " and offered to prove unwarrantable actions done by 
them." This set the House on fire; "but," says the member 
who relates this incident, " this fire was put out by the grave 
water-carriers." As lie left the House, some of the friends 
of the Major-generals threatened Harry Cromwell with the 
Protector's anger ; so Harry went to Whitehall that very 
evening, and repeated to his cousin all that he had said in 
the House, adding, that he had brought " his black book and 
papers to make good what he said." Cromwell treated the 
whole matter as a joke, and, taking from his shoulders a rich 
scarlet cloak which he wore that day, he gave it, with his 
gloves, to Harry, "who," says the narrator of the story, 
" strutted with his new cloak and gloves in the House this 
day, to the great satisfaction and delight of some, and trouble 
of others. It w^as a pretty passage of his Highness."' 

Jocular and sarcastic, with more heartiness than good taste, 
Cromwell took almost as much pleasure in tricking his adver-, 
sarics as in conquering them, and he was, on this occasion 
most assuredly, amused at their surprise and anger at finding 
themselves thus braved and duped. He foresaw that some 
o£ the Major-generals would oppose his cherished plan, and 
he was more desirous to discredit than to esasperate them. 
It exhibited a want of his ordinary prudence, for he did not 
believe he could make himself king without the assistance of 
a majority of the most influential of his old comrades ; but 
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one idea alone now filled his mind ; to make himself inde- 
pendent of, and superior to, both the Parliament and the 
army ; to offer himself to the country as the only refuge from 
their excesses, and thus to found the final triumph of his for- 
tune upon the merited unpopularity of his own instrumeuts. 
While his friends were thus divided, his enemies came to 
his aid, and most efficiently promoted his design. Charles 
II., who was then residing at Bruges, was collecting some 
few companies of soldiers, had received a supply of money 
from Spain, and seemed, in short, to be preparing an expedi- 
tion for his restoration to hia kingdom. His ally, the repub- 
lican Sex by, had recently returned to Flanders, after having 
spent several months in Kngland ; he demanded only a thou- 
sand infantry and iive hundred horse, and promised that, as 
soon as he had landed in Kent, he would bring to pass a re- 
publican insurrection against Cromwell, which would become 
a royalist rebelHon as soon as the Protector was overthrown, 
Sexby reckoned on assassination as the most efieotual means 
of overthrowing Cromwell ; and he had left in London one of 
his old comrades in war and conspiracy. Miles Sindercombe, 
a brave soldier and zealous republican, rather a freethinker 
than a Christian sectary, who, with four or five accomplices, 
spent his time in devising means, and watching for oppor- 
tunities, of kilhng the Protector, On his departure from 
London, Sexby had given Sindercombe five hundred pounds, 
and was to have sent him a further sum: by his own confes- 
sion, it was the former ambassador of Spain to England, Don 
Alonzo de Cardenas, who bad concerted this plot with him 
at Brussels, and had furnished him with the means of carry- 
ing it into execution,' 

' Clarendon's Hiatoiy of the Rebelli™, vol. Til. p. 278; Clarendon's State 
Papers, vol. iii. pp. 315, 321, 321, 827, 338; Thurloe's St^te Papers, vol. iv. 
pp. 1, 2, 33, 182, 560; Goditm'a History of llic Ci 
278, 883. 
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On the ISth of January, 1657, Thurloe got up in his place 
in Parliament, and aolemnly revealed tbe whole plot, an- 
nouncing that Sindercombe and two of hia accomplices had 
been arrested, giving full details, reading lengthy depositions, 
and hinting at perils still more dark and destructive, such as 
a general insurrection of the Cavaliers, and an invasion of 
England by the combined forces of Charles Stuajt and the 
Spaniards. Whether sincere or affected, the emotion caused 
by this statement was profound ; it was voted that a solemn 
service should be celebrated in the three kingdoms to give 
thanks to God for the discovery of the plot; and it was pro- 
posed that a committee should be appointed to learn from 
the Protector when it would be convenient for him to grant 
audience to the House, and receive ite congratulations upon 
his deliverance. " I would have something else added," said 
Mr. Ashe, an obscure member, "which, in my opinion, would 
tend very much to the preservation of himself and us, and to 
the quieting of all the designs of our enemies — that his High- 
ness would be pleased to take upon him the government ac- 
cording to the ancient constitution. Both our liberties and 
peace, and the preservation and privilege of his Highness 
would then be founded upon an old and sure foundation." 

The general emotion was now succeeded by violent excite- 
ment. " I understand not," said Mr. Eobinson, " what that 
gentleman's motion means, who talks of an old constitution, 
so I cannot tell how we should debate upon it. The old con- 
stitution is Charles Stuart's interest. I.hope we are not call- 
ing him in again." " The gentleman that moved this," said 
Mr. Highland, "was one of those that was for the pulling 
down of what he would now set up again. That was King, 
Lords, and Commons ; a constitution which we have pulled 
down with our blood and treasure. Will you make the Lord 
Protector the greatest hypocrite in the world, to make him 
sit in that place, which God has borne testimony sufficiently 
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against ? Are you now going to set up kingly government, 
which, for tliese thousand years, lias persecuted the people of 
God? Do you expect a better consec[uence ? I beseech you 
consider of it ! What a crime it is to offer such a motion as 
thi3l Do you expect a thanljsgiving day upon this? I de- 
sire that this motion may die as abominable; and I beseech 
you, that such a thing as this may never receive footing 



Thus violently attacked, Mr, Ashe's motion was, neverthe- 
less, defended, but with considerable timidity and embarrass- 
ment. It was, at length, by general consent, allowed to drop 
as not being in order, but it was not altogether rejected. 
Burton says, "I have not seen so hot a debate vanish so 
strangely, like an ignis fatuus."' 

This was not the first occasion, however, upon which the 
Parliament had heard such a proposition. Some time be- 
fore, Colonel "William Jephson, in the course of debate, had 
distinctly proposed to make Cromwell king ; but his propo- 
sition was not entertained for a moment^ and fell to the 
ground almost unnoticed. A few days after, he dined at 
Whitehall, and Cromwell gently reproved him for it, telling 
him, "that he wondered what he could mean by such a propo- 
sitioQ." Jephson replied, "that whilst he was permitted the 
honor of sitting in that House, he must desire the liberty to 
discharge his conscience, though his opinion should happen 
to displease." Whereupon, Cromwell, clapping him on the 
shoulder, said, "_Get thee gone for a mad fellow as thou art I" 
"But," says Ludlow, "it soon appeared with what madness 
he was possessed ; for he immediately obtained a foot com- 
pany for his son, then a scholar at Oxford, and a troop of 
horse for "himself."^ 

' Commons' JonrnalE, Tol. vii. p. 481 ; Clarendon's Stjito Papers, toI. Hi. 
p. 325 ; Bnrton's Parliamentary Diary, vol, i. pp. 356 — 364. 
' Burton's Parliamentory Diary, vol. i. p. 306, 
' Lrdlow'fl Memoirs, p. 246. 
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TKeae prelimmaries were sigoificant, but futile; they dis- 
closed the object without making any advance towards it. 
Meanwhile, circumstances grew urgent ; the hill which Des- 
borough had brought forward to screen the Major-generals 
was rejected, and it became clear that Cromwell was prepar- 
ing to dispense with their services ; Sindercombe was found 
guilty by the jury, and poisoned himself iu the Tower, on 
the evening before the day fixed for his execution. Dark 
suspicions were awakened.^ It was necessary to escape from 
this state of restless expectancy, which threatened to prove 
fata!, if it were allowed to remain unproductive. A decisive 
proposition was prepared, and Whitelocke was requested to 
submit it to the Parliament ; he declined, but promised to 
support it when brought forward.' He was one of those mea 
who wish events to precede them, and prefer to account for 
servile complaisance rather than for bold forwardness. Al- 
derman Sir Christopher Pack, one of the representatives of 
the city of London, undertook to make the proposition. 
Cromwell had recently made him a knight, and, as one of 
the Commissioners of the Excise, he had sundry accounts to 
render, which caused him no slight embarrassment. On the 
23d of February, 1656, as soon as the House met, he rose, 
and presenting a long paper to the House, requested permis- 
sion to read it. " It was something come to his hands," he 
said, " tending to the settlement of the nation, and of liberty 
and property." The storm broke out immediately, for no 
one could mistake the object of the proposition. The repub- 
lieans, both soldiers and civilians, opposed the reading of the 
paper, declared that it was an unparliamentary proceeding, 
overwhelmed Pack with questions and reproaches, and 
eventually carried their violence so far as to drag him from 
his seat, near the Speaker's chair, to the bar of the House. 

1 Febraary 13, 1657; State Trials, vol. v. cols. 850, 851. 
• Whitelocfee's Memorials, p. 65S. 
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But the Protector's partisans, and nearly all the lawyers, re- 
solutely supported both the proposition and its author. On 
the question being put, the reading of the paper was ordered, 
by 144 votes against 54 ; it was accordingly read at once, and 
a resolution was passed that the debate upon it should begin 
on the nest day.' 

The paper was entitled : " The humble address and remon- 
strance of the knights, citizens, and burgesses, now assem- 
bled in the Parliament of this Commonwealth ;" it restored 
the monarchy, and invited the Protector to assume the title 
of King, and also to point out his successor. 

On the following day, the 24th of February, Thurloe 
wrote to Monk, who was then governor of Scotland: "Yes- 
terday we fell into a great debate in Parliament. One of the 
aldermen who serve for the city of London brought m a 
paper called a Bemomtrance, desiring my Lord Protector to 
assume kingly power, and to call future Parliaments, con- 
sisting of two Houses." And, after having explained to 
Monk the various articles of the scheme, Thurloe thus con- 
cluded: "I have written most fully to you in these particu- 
lars, because you might satisfy any others who may havo 
scruples about this business. I do assure you it ariscth from 
the Parliament only; his Highness knew nothing of the pre- 
ambles until they were brought into the House, and no man 
knows whether, if they be passed, but that his Highness will 
reject them. It is certain he will, if the security of the good 
people and cause be not provided for therein to the full. It 
is good that you inform yourself concerning the posture of 
the army with you ; lest some unq^uiet spirit or other will 
teke this or any other occasion to put the army into discon- 
tent by false reports,"^ 

' Journals of tlio House of Commons, vol. tii. p. 496 ; Ludlow's Memoirs 
pp. 246, 217. 
' TMb letter from Thurloe to Monk, aa far .it least aa I am aware, has re- 
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This notice was opportune, for on the 27tli of February, 
the very day on which the Parliament was celebrating a so- 
lemn fast, in order to obtain light from above in reference to 
the great debate on which it was about to enter, a hundred 
officers, led by several of the Major-generals, Lambert, Des- 
borough, Fleetwood, Whalley, and Goffe, waited upon Crom- 
well, and entreated him not to accept the title of King; " be- 
cause," said Colonel Mills, who acted as their spokesman, 
" it was not pleasing to his army, and was matter of scandal 
to the people of God, and of great rejoicing to the enemy; 
and that it was also hazardous to his own person, and of 
great danger to the three nations, as such an assumption 
made way for Charles Stuart to come in again," 

Cromwell immediately replied : " The first man that told 
me of it was be who is the mouth of the officers now pre- 
sent. For my part, I have never been in any cabal about 
the same. Time was when yon boggled not at the word 
King, for the Instrument by which the Government now 
stands, was presented to me with that title in it, as some here, 
present could witness ; and I refused to accept of the title. 
But how it comes to pass that yon now startle at the title,, 
you best know. For my part, I love the title — a mere fea- 
ther in a hat — as little as you do. You have made me your 
drudge, upon all occasions : to dissolve the Long Parliament, 
who had contracted evil enough by long sitting; to call a 
Parliament, or Convention, of your naming, who met, and 
what did they? — fly at liberty and property; insomuch as if 
one man had twelve cows, they held that another who wanted 
cows ought to take share with his neighbor. Who conld 
have said anything was their own, if these men had gone on? 
After their dissolution, how was I pressed by you for the 

mained hitherto unpublishecl. I am indebted for it to tie kindness of Dr. 
Travers Twias, by whom it was discovered among the manuscripts in Little- 
cott Castle. It is prinf«ii entire in Appendii SSIII. 
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rooting out of the ministry; nay, rather than fail, to starve 
them out. A Parliament was afterwards called; they sat 
five months ; it ia true we hardly heard of- them in all that 
time. They took the Instrument into debate, and they must 
needs be dissolved ; and yet, stood not the Instrument in 
need of mending ? Was not the case hard with me, to be 
put upon to swear to that which was so hard to be kept ? 
Some time after that, you thought it was necessary to liave 
Major-generals; and the first rise to that motion (the late 
general insurrections) was justifiable; and you Major-gene- 
ra did your parts well. You might have gone on. Who 
bid you go to the House with a bill, and there receive a foil ? 
After you had. exercised thia power awhile, impatient were 
you till a. Parliament was called. I gave my vote against 
it; but you were confident, by your own strength and inte- 
rest, to get men chosen to your heart's desire. How you 
have failed therein, and how much the Country hath been 
disobliged, is well known. It is time to come to a settlement, 
and lay aside arbitrary proceedings, so unacceptable to the 
nation ; and by the proceedings of this Parliament, you see 
they stand in need of a check, or balancing power; for the 
case of James Naylor might happen to be your own case. 
By their judicial power they fall upon life and member; 
and doth the Instrument enable me to control it?'" 

The facts mentioned by Cromwell were embarrassing, his 
ideas were striking and unexpected, and his voice still pos- 
sessed great influence over his old companions. Many grew 
feebler in their resistance, among others three of the Major- 
generals, WhaUey, Goffe, and Berry. A compromise was 
made. It was agreed that the question of title should remain 
in suspense until the end of the debate, and that no clause of 
the bill should be considered definitive or obligatory, until 

1 Barton's Parliamentarj Diarj, vol. i. pp. 382— S84; Cromweira Letter* 
and 9p«echeB, vol, iii. pp, 208, 269, 
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the whole had been resolved upon. Od these conditions, the 
officers consented that the Parliament should in future con- 
sist of two Houses, admitted the right of Cromwell to appoint 
his successor, aud pledged themselves to allow the debate to 
pursue its course without interruption. 

The debate extended from the 23d of February to tjie SOth 
of March, 165?, and occupied twenty-four sittings, seven of 
which, contrary to the usages of the House, continued during 
the whole of the day, both before and after noon. The few 
details which have been transmitted to us regarding it, seem 
to indicate that, thougli the discussions were long and ani- 
mated, they were not disturbed by any manifestations of vio- 
lence. Only, when, after having discussed the entire project, 
the House returned to the first article, which proposed the 
re-establishment of the monarchy, and which had been pur- 
posely left in suspense, it was directed that the doors should 
be closed, and that no member should be allowed to absent 
himself without a special permission. Many, doubtless, would 
have preferred to escape from the necessity of taking part in 
BO embarrassing a (question. A hundred and eighty-five mem- 
bers voted, sixty-^two against, and a hundred and twenty- 
three in favor of, the article, which was adopted in these 
terms i " That your Highness will be pleased to assume the 
name, style, title, dignity, and office of King of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and the respective dominions and territories 
thereunto belonging; and to exercise the same, according to 
the laws of these nations." And, with a view to make the 
form of the document comply at once with monarchical 
usages, instead of being called an "Address and Eemon- 
strance," it was entitled the " Humble Fetation and Advice,'" 

We have no reason to believe that, during this debate, the 
country was either violently agitated, or paid any very paa- 

' JouroalB of the Houae of Commons, toI. vii, pp. 496—514, 

VOL. n.— 28 
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sionate attention to it. The newspapers of the time, which 
were either rigidly censured or roughly intimidated, allude 
to it with curt and dry reserve, generally in some such terms 
as these: "On the 25th of March, the House came to a reso- 
lution of great concernment, of which you may expect an ac- 
count hereafter.'" Justly wearied and distrustful, the popu- 
lation cared little who were its masters, or about changes in 
which they alone seemed to be interested. Passion as well 
as action in the matter was concentrated around the Govern- 
ment itself, among its servants and opponents ; and even in 
this sphere, notwitlistanding the ardor of the struggle, great 
doubt and reserve prevailed. On the 3d of March, Thurloe 
wrote thus to Henry Cromwell: "His Highness spake to the 
officers in very plain, yet loving and kind expressions, and, 
as I hear, very much to their satisfaction ; but yet I am not 
able to say what the issue of affairs will be. I do not like 
the complexion and constitution of things. Settlement, I 
fear, is not in some men's minds, nor ever will be. I trust 
those who would be glad to see it, wOl be taught to submit 
themselves to the all-wise disposing handof God."^ And al- 
most at the same time,* Henry Cromwell wrote to Thurloe 
from Dublin: "I bless the Lord to see his Highness hath 
such an interest in the affections of so far the major part of 
the Parliament, as that they should express so much satis- 
faction in his exercise of the present power, as to think it the 
concernment and good of the nation to intrust him with 
more As for the matter and merit of the pro- 
posals themselves, I say in general that I do not like them 
the worse, because some of the great ones could no better di- 
gest them ; for since they cannot allow of what a Parliament 

' Public Intelligencer, March 30, 1657; Mercurins Politione, April2, 1S67; 
Qodwin'B History of the Commonweal lb, toI. It. p. 355. 
» Thurloe'a State Papers, vol. Vi. p. S3. 
* On the 4m of March, 1657. 
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of their own modelling hath done, I look upon them as per- 
sons very unapt to be quiet, nor able to endure any settle- 
ment whatsoever. And, therefore, I think that the depraved 
appetites of such sick minds ought the less to be valued. 
. . . . And T am so far from a tender sense of their dis- 
satisfaction, that I rather esteem it a providential opportunity 
to pull out those thorns, which are like to be troublesome in 

the sides of his Highness The Lord give him to 

see how much safer it is to rely upon persons of estate, in- 
terest, integrity, and wisdom, than upon such as have so 
amply discovered their envy and ambition, and whose faculty 
it is, by continuing of confusion, to support themselves. As 
for myself, for this also, as for all other things, I will more 
and more endeavor to resign my own will unto His provi- 
dence, unto whom I commit you.'" 

What a remarkable example is this of prudent tranquillity 
on the part of two men so deeply interested in the event, and 
who were writing to each other with the most intimate free- 
dom! 

As soon as it had reached the conclusion of its labors, on 
the 27th of March, the House appointed a deputation to in- 
quire of the Protector upon what day he would grant it 
audience for the purpose of presenting to him the bill. Four 
days after, on the 31st of March, at about ele^n o'clock, 
Cromwell, surrounded by the principal officers of his govern- 
ment, received the ParKament at Whitehall, in that same 
Banqueting Hall through which, eight years before, Charles 
had passed, between a double line of soldiers, on his way to 
the scaffold. "May it please your Highness," said Sir 
Thomas Widdrington, the Speaker of the House, "I am 
commanded by the. Parliament of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and in their name, to present this humble Peti- 

' Thiirloe'3 stale Papers, vol. vl. pp. 93, 94, 
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tion and Advice to your Highness. I am sensible that I 
speak before a great person, the exactness of whose judg- 
ment ought to scatter and chase away all unnecessary speeches, 
as the sun doth the vapors. I am a servant, however, and a 
man not to vent my own conceits, but to declare the things 
which I have in command from the Parliament. I am not 
unhke a gardener, who gathers flowers in his master's garden, 
and out of them composeth a nosegay. I shall offer nothing 
but what I have collected m the garden of the Parlia- 
ment." 

Widdrington then gave a detailed analysis of the eighteen 
articles of the petition. The restoration of kingship, and of 
a second House of Parliament under the name of the Other 
House ; the mode of election or nomination of the various 
members of the Parliament thus formed ; the fixation of a 
permanent public revenue; and the exclusive domination of 
the Protestant religion, with a "provision for tender con- 
sciences ;" — these were its principal recommendations, all of 
which he supported, with more art than taste, by quotations 
from the most heterogeneous authorities— Abraham and Aris- 
totle, the Bible and Magna iOharta, the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and the legal traditions of England. " I have now doiie," 
he said, " with the several pieces of the government, biit not 
with the articles. There remaineth yet oiie. The Parhameht 
hath so good an apprehension of this frahie of governm'eiit 
ih all the articles of it, that it is their humble desire that you 
may he pleased to accept of them all. They are bound up in 
one link or chain ; or, like a building well knit and cemented, 
if one stone be taken out, it loosens the whole. The rejec- 
tion of one may make all the rest unsuitable and impractica- 
ble. They are all oflered to you, with the same heart and 
affection, and we hope they will be received by you in the 
same manner. They are all the children of one mother — 
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the Parliament, and we expect from your Highness an adop- 
tion of them all : Aut nihil aut Mum dabit."^ 

CroHiweU immediately replied : " This frame of govern- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, which it hath pleased the Parliament by 
your hand to offer to me — truly I should have a very brazen 
forehead if it did not beget in me a great deal of consterna- 
tion of spirit ; it being of so high and great importance, as 
by your opening of it, and by the reading of it, is manifest 
to all men ; the welfare, the peace and the settlement of three 
nations, and all that rich treasure of the best people in the 
world, being involved therein. I say this consideration alone 
ought to beget in me the greatest reverence and fear of God, 
that ever possessed a man in this world. ... I have 
lived the latter part of my age in — if I may say so— the fire; 
in the midst of troubles. But all the things that have be- 
fallen me since I was first engagedi^in the affairs of this Com- 
monwealth, if they could be suppdsed to be all brought into 
such a narrow compass that I could take a view of them at 
once, truly I do not think they would so move, nor do I think 
they ought so to move, my heart and spirit with that fear and 
reverence of God that becomes a Christian, as this thing 
that hath now been offered by you to me! . , . And 
should I give any resolution in this matter suddenly, without 
seeking to have an answer put into my heart, and into my 
mouth, by Him that hath been my God and my guide hitherto 
— it would give you very little cause of comfort in such a 
choice as you have made, in such a business as this, because 
it would savor more to be of the flesh, to proceed from lust, 
to arise from arguments of self. And if — whatsoever the 
issue of this matter be — it should have such motives in me, 
and such a rise in me, it may prove even a curse to you, and 
to these three nations — who, I verily believe, have intended 

I Burton's Purlmmewtary Dinry, rol, i. pp. 397 — US. 
23* 
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well in this business, and liave had those honest and sincere 
aims towards the glory of God, the good of his people, the 
rights of the nation. ... I have therefore but this one 
word to say to you, that, seeing you have made progress in 
this business, and completed the work on your part, I may 
have some short time to ask counsel of God, and of my own 
heart. And I hope that neither the humor of any weak or 
nnwise people, nor yet the desire of any who may be lusting 
after things that are not good, shall steer ine to give other 
than such an answer as may bo ingenuous and thankful — ■ 
thankfully acknowledging your care and integrity ; — and such 
an answer as shall be for the good of those that 1 presume 
you and I serve, aiid are made for serving. And truly I 
may say this also, that, as the thing will deserve deliberation, 
the utmost deliberation and consideration on riiy part, so I 
shall think myself bound to give as speedy ain answer to the^e 
things as lean.'" 

"What were the thoughts ■which passed thfoiigh the minds 
of Cromwell and his audience when this conference c^me to 
an end, we cannot tell. Three days after, on the 3d of April, 
he wrote to request the Parhanient to appoint commisaionera 
to receive his aiiswer ; and, on the same day, at three o'clock 
in the^teriioon,'a very large committee, consisting of eighty- 
two members, proceeded to Whiteliall. " My Idrds," said 
Cromwell to, thern, "I am heartily sorry that I did not make 
this desire of mine "known to Parliament sooner. Tlie rea- 
son was because some infirmity of body hath seized upon me 
these two last days, yesterday and Wednesday. I have, as 
well as I could, taken consideration of the things contained in 
the paper which was presented to me by the Parhament on 
Tuesday last ; and sought of God that I might return such 

' Barton's Purliamentary Diary, vol, i.-pp. 413— ilO; Croniwell's Letters 
and Speeches, yoI. iii. pp. 2C9— 272. 
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an answer as miglit become me, and be worthy of tlie Parlia- 
ment. I must needs bear this testimony to them, that they 
have been zealous of the two greatest concernments that God 
hath in the world. The one is that of religion, and of the 
preservation of the professors of it, to give them all due and 
just liberty. . . . The other is the civil liberty and in- 
terest of the nation. . . . These are things I must ac- 
knowledge Christian and honorable ; and they are provided 
for by you like Christian men, and also men of honor — like 
yourselves, Englishmen. And upon these two intereste, if 
God shall account me worthy, I shall live and die. . , . 
Now give me leave to say, and to say it seriously, that you 
have one or two considerations that do stick with me. The 
one is, you have named me by another title fhan I now bear. 
Tou do necessitate my answer to be categorical; and you 
have made me without a liberty of choice, save as to all. I 
question not your wisdom in doing so ; I think myself obliged 
to acquiesce in your determiiiatioii, kiiowing you are men of 
wisdom, and considering the trust you are under. It is a 
duty not to qiiestion the reason of anything you have done. 
I should he very brutish, did I hot acknowledge tlie exceed- 
ing high lionor and respect you have tad for me in this 
paper: . . . and by yoii I return the Parliament this 
iny grateful acknowledgment. But 1 must needs say, that 
that may be fit for you to offer, which may not be fit for nie 
to undertake. And as I should reckon it a very great pre- 
sumption were I to ask the reason of your doing any one 
thing in this paper — so you will not take it unkindly if I beg 
of you this addition to the Parliament's favor, love, and in- 
dulgence unto me, that it be taken in tender part if I give 
suck an answer as I find it in my heart to give in this busi- 
ness, without urging many reasons for it, save such as are 
most obvious, and moat to my "advantage in answering, 
namely, that I am not able for such a trust and charge ; , 
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. . seeing the way is hedged up so as it is to me, that I 
canEot accept the things offered, unless I accept all, I have 
i]ot been able to fiud it my duty to God and to you to under- 
take this charge under that title. The most I said in com- 
mendation of the instrument may be retorted on nje, as thus : 
'Are there such good things provided for? will you refuse 
to accept them because of such an ingredient?' Nothing 
must make a man's conscience a servant. And really and 
sincerely it is my conscience that guides me to this answer ; 
and if the Parliament be so resolved, ' for the whole paper or 
none of it,' it will not be fit for me to use any inducement to 
you to alter their resolution. This is all I have to say. I 
desire it may, and do not doubt but it wdl, be with candor 
and ingenuity represented unto them by you.'" 

The Parliament fully perceived all the perplexities and 
obscurities of this answer ; they were used to discern and 
follow Cromwell's secret desire through the labyrinth of his 
conduct and language. A vote was passed " that this House 
doth adhere to their humble petition and advice ;" a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a written statement of their 
reasons for such adherence ; and, after the report of this com- 
mittee had been read and approved, it was determined that 
Commissioners should be sent to inquire of the Protector on 
what day it would be convenient to him to receive the 
House, that the Speaker might read to him " the paper con- 
taining the reasons, and deliver the same to his Highness, if 
he desired it,'" 

This new interview tool: place on Wednesday, the 8th of 
AprO. No official report has been preserved, either of the 
explanation of the reasons of the Parliament, or of Cromwell's 

' Burton's Parlianieniary Diary, vol. i. pp. 41T— 420 ; Cromwell's Lcttera 
and Speeches, vol. iii. pp. 273 — 276. 

« Journals of tlie House of Commona, vol. vii. pp. 519—521. 
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answer ; but the newspapers of the time give ua to under- 
stand that the Protector's refusal was less peremptory than 
it had been on the previous occasion ; he pleaded his infir- 
mities and disabilities, and said that since the Parliament 
had thought proper to persevere in their proposal, all that 
■was left him was to ask further counsel on the subject; and 
from whom could he seek it, but from the Parliament itself? 
He therefore desired to be informed a little more particularly 
of" the motives of their determination ; and requested permis- 
sion to state his own doubts, fears, and scruples. He was 
ready to render a reason of his own apprehensions, which 
haply might be overruled by better apprehensions; and he 
hoped that, when they both thoroughly understood the 
grounds of these things, something would be fixed on that 
might equally fit what was due from the Parliament and from 
himself, and might be adapted to the best advantage of the 
whole nation,' 

It is evident that, on this occasion, the newspapers did not 
break through their usual reserve without the permission of 
the Protector, and that he allowed them to do so only because 
be thought it wise to submit this great question to the deci- 
sion of the country. 

On the following day, the Parliament voted, " That a Com- 
mittee be appointed to wait upon his Highness, the Lord 
Protector, iu reference to what his Highness did yesterday 
propose in his speech ; and that this Committee have power 
to receive f^om his Highness his doubts and scruples, touch- 
ing any of the particulars contained in the humble Petition 
and Advice formerly presented ; and in answer thereunto, to 
offer to his Highness reasons for his satisfaction, and for the 
maintenance of tho resolutions of this House ; and such par- 

I Macourius Politious, April 9; Godwin's History of die Commonwealtli, 
Tol. it. p. 350. 
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ticTilars as thoy cannot satisfy his Highness in, that they 
report the same to the ParKament.'" 

A solemn discussion thus began between Cromwell and 
the Parliament, which had undertaken to convince the Pro- 
tector that he ought not to refuse to be King. A hundred 
Commissioners, including nearly all the important men in the 
House, and the great majority of whom were Cromwell's 
friends, were appointed to undertake this task. 

At this very moment, however, a band of rehgions fanatics 
were bestirring themselves in London, for the establishment 
of a monarchy, which, they said, was the only legitimate 
monarchy— that of Jesus Christ. These sectaries were called, 
and they called themselves, Fifth-monarchy-men. All other 
laws but the law of God, as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, 
and all other power but that of Christ, represented by the 
assembly of saints, were to he abolished by them. On the 
9th of April, a score of them, under the command of Thomas 
Venaer, a wine-cooper, met at Shoreditch, "booted and spur- 
red," say the newspapers of the time, to proceed from thence 
to a general place of rendezvous ; but a squadron of cavalry 
occupied the ground before them, and took them all prison- 
ers. In a field near the place appointed for the general meet- 
ing, the soldiers found a large supply of arms, a quantity of 
pamphlets intended for distribution, and a standard "bearing 
a red lion couchant, with this motto : ' Who shall rouse him 
up ?' " Some men of greater importance, such as Vice- Ad- 
miral Lawson, Colonels Okey and Danvers, and even Major- 
General Harrison and Colonel Rich, who had been recently 
liberated from imprisonment, were compromised, either by 
their own acts, or by the words of the sectaries, and were also 
arrested. Two days after, Thurloe, by the Protector's com- 
mand, gave an account to the Parliament of the plot, and of 

' JonrnalB of the House of Commons, vol, Tii. p. 521. 
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the measures taken to defeat it. Lite an experienced politi- 
cian, he did not attempt to exaggerate the danger, but declared 
that "the number and quality of the persons, who had re- 
solved to begin this attempt, were truly very inconsiderable, 
and indeed despicable." He connected this movement, how- 
ever, and not unreasonably, with the general state of parties 
and of minds ; and he gave full details regarding the secret 
organization of these sectaries, and their relations with all the 
disaffected politicians of the day. The Parliament understood 
and realized Thurloe's intention. A vote of thanks to him 
was immediately proposed and adopted ; and the Speaker 
officially addressed him in these words: " Mr. Secretary, I 
am commanded to return you hearty thanks, in the name of 
the Parliament, for yonr great care and pains in discovering 
this business, and the great services done by you to the 
Commonwealth, and to the Parliament, both in this and 
many other particulars." At the same time, the Commis- 
sioners who had already been appointed to wait on the Pro- 
tector, were directed to inform him "That the Parliament 
hath received the report from Mr. Secretary, and are very 
sensible of the great importance of it; and have ordered to 
take the same into consideration on Monday next.'" 

Under these auspices began, on the 11th of April, between 
the Commissioners of the Parliament and the Protector, those 
conferences which were to decide whether or not Cromwell 
should be made King. 

It is an undignified and unpleaaing thing to behold a 
comedy perseveringly played by serious men in a serious 
matter. Cromwell and the Parliament were both aware 
beforehand, of what was wanting to the government of 
England ; they were both of them convinced that the resto- 

' Journals of the House of Commons, toI, ^ii. pp. B21, 522; Thurloe's 
State Pftpew, vol. Ti. pp. 18t— 186. 
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ration of tte royal power could alone impart to it a regular 
and stable cliaractcr. They employed a montli in conversa- 
tions and argumentations, just aa if there had been any 
necessity for such mutual persuasion. In reality, the Par- 
liament did not address themselves to Cromwell, nor did 
Cromwell reply to the Parliament; both parties spoke to 
the public outside at Whitehall — to the opposing, but mode- 
rate republicans whom they hoped to gain over to their 
views — and to the entire country, in order to persuade it 
to adopt their desire for a new royalty, and to compel all 
the old parties to accede to it.' 

Some embarrassment was manifested at the commencement 
of the first interview. Who should speak first ? Ought the 
Commissioners to begin by explaining the motives of the 
petition, or ought the Protector to open the matter by stating 
his objections ? On both sides there was a desire to feel the 
way, and to bring the other party to an explanation. Such 
a feeling is common during the final period of revolutions, 
when nearly all men, even the bravest, become skeptical and 
prudent, and strive either to elude or to diminish their re- 
sponsibility. As it was easy to foresee, however, the Pro- 
tector's desire prevailed. Whitelocke began the conference, 
and, on the first day, Cromwell did hardly anything but lis- 
ten to the Commissioners of the Parliament, During the 
course of the five conferences which took place, between the 
11th and 21st of April, nine of thom spoke in succession, 
and all of them developed very nearly the same ideas. The 
lawyers, and especially Whitelocke and Glynn, were learned 
and judicious, but subtle and diffuse. Lord Broghill, in his 
triple character of warrior, courtier, and politician, was more 

' A detfljlod najTtttive of these confereDoes will be found in a pamphlet en- 
titled "Monaxcbj asserted to be tlie tiest, most ancient, and legal form of 
goTernment," published in 1660, and reprinted in the great Somers CoUeoUoa 
of TractB, toI. tI. pp. 346— il2. 
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precise and practical ; he summed up, in these terms, his 
own reasonings and tlie arguments of his colleagues :-— 

" First. I humbly conceive that the title of king is that 
which the law takes notice of as the titte of supreme magis- 
trate, and no other ; and that the old foundations that are 
good, are better than any new ones, though equally good in 
their own nature. What is confirmed by time and experi- 
ence carries along with it the best trial, and the most satis- 
factory stamp and authority. 

" Secondly. It was considered, too, that it was much better 
that the supreme magistrate should be fitted to the laws that 
are in being, than that those laws should be fitted unto him. 

" Thirdly. The people legally assembled in Parliament, 
having considered of what title was best for the supreme 
magistrate, did, after a solemn debate thereof, pitch upon 
that of king ; it being that by which the people knew their 
duty to him, and he the duty of his ofSce towards them, and 
both by old and known laws. 

" Fourthly, There are hardly any who own government 
at all in these nations, but think themselves obliged to obey 
the old laws, or those which your Highness and the Parlia- 
ment shall enact ; so that, if the supreme magistrate of these 
three nations be entitled king, all those who reverence the 
old laws will obediently and cheerfully accept of him, as that 
which is settled upon the establishment they own ; and all 
that own the present authority will do the like, because 
grafted by it ; by which none can rest unsatisfied that think 
it a duty to obey former authorities or the present. 

" Fifthly. The former authorities know no supreme magis- 
trate but by the title of king, and this present authority 
desires to know him by no other ; which, if refused, might 
it not too much heighten our enemies, who may bolster up 
their feint hopes with saying to one another, and to those 
who assist them, that their chief is not only under that title 
YOL. 11.-24 
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wfiich all past Parliaments have approved, but under that 
title which even this Parliament doth approve likewise; and 
that our head is not known by the former laws, and has re- 
fased to be known by that appellation which even the Par- 
liament, that he himself hath called, doth desire to know 
hire. by. 

" Sixthly. By your Highaesa bearing the title of king, all 
those that obey and serve you are secured by a law made 
long before any of our differences had a being— in the 11 of 
Hen. VII.— where a full proviaiou is made for the safety of 
those that shall serve whoever is king. It is by that law 
that hitherto our enemies have pleaded indemnity, and by 
your assuming what is iiow desired, that law, which hitherto 
they pretended for their disobedience, ties them, even by 
their own profession and principles, to obedience ; and I 
hope, taking off all pretences from so numerous a party, 
may not be a thing unworthy of consideration. That law 
seems very rational, for it doth not provide for any particu- 
lar family or person, but for the peace and safety of the 
people, by obeying whoever is in that office and bears that 
title. The end of all government is to give the people jus- 
tice and safety, and the best means to obtain that end is to 
settle a supreme magistrate. It would, therefore, seem very 
irrational that the people, having obtained the end, should 
decline that end only to follow the means which are but con- 
ducing to that end. So that, if the title and office of king 
be vested in your Highness, and the people thereby enjoy 
their rights and peace, it would be little less than madness 
for any of them to cast off those blessings, only in order to 
obtain the same end under another person. 

"Seventhly. There is at present but a divorce between 
the pretending king and the imperial crown of these nations, 
and we know that persons divorced may marry again ; but 
if the person be married to another, it cuts off ^ hope. 
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These may be some of those reasons whicli invited the Par- 
liament to make that desire, and to give that advice to your 
Highness, of assuming the title of king. There is another, 
and a very strong one, which is, that now they have actually 
given you that advice — and the advices of the Parliament 
are things which always ought, and therefore I am confident 
will, carry with them very great force and authority. Nor 
doth this advice come singly, but accompanied with many 
other excellent things in reference to our civil and spiritual 
liberties, which your Highness hath borne a just and signal 
testimony to. It is also a Parliament who have given UQ- 
questicmable proofs of their affection to your Highness, and 
who, if listened to in this particular, wdl be thereby encour- 
aged to give you more,'" 

Cromwell listened to these exhortations with evident satis- 
faction, but at the same time with great perturbation of mind. 
He was not a man of simple and fixed ideas, nor did he go 
straightforward to his ol^ect; he wandered on all sides as he 
proceeded, making sure of his ground in every direction, and 
plunging into all sorts of indirect and even contrary paths. 
Whilst the Commissioners were ^)eaking to him, his vivid 
imagination brought rapidly before his eyes all the inmost 
recesses and most various aspects of his position, as well as 
all the near and remote, probable or possible, consequences 
of the act which he was deliberating. He spoke several 
times, at greater length and with more diffuseness than even 
the lawyers, adopting and giving utterance to any reflections, 
recollections, allusions, or presentiments, just as they occurred 
to him; talking incoherently and obscurely, sometimes from 
impetuosity, and sometimes intentionally; now and then 
throwing out a few rays of light, but more frequently giving 
the very reverse of his real thoughts, like a man fully de- 

1 Somers's Tracts, vol. tI. pp. 3G3, 361. 
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termined not to afford any positive cluo to his intentions, 
and at the same time quite sure of being able, when be 
pleased, to produce a iiscd resolution from the labyrinth of 
his mind, "If your arguments," he said to the Commis- 
sioners, " come upon me to enforce upon me the ground of 
necessity, why then I have no room to answer, for what must 
be, must be." lie then summed up, in clear and striking 
language, all that the lawyers had said, with a view to prove 
that kingship was, in fact, a necessary title and office, so 
interwoven with the fundamental laws of England that they 
could not be properly executed without its authority. " But," 
continued Cromwell, "if a remedy or expedient may be 
found that this title and office are not necessary, they are not 
inevitable grounds; and if not necessary and concluding, 
why then they will hang upon the reason of expediency or 
couveniency. . . . Truly, though kingship be not a 
title, but a name of office that runs through the law, yet it is 
■ not so ratione nominis, but from what is signified; it is a 
name of office plainly implying a supreme authority ; and if 
if be so, why then I would suppose that whatsoever name 
hath been, or shall be, the name in which the supreme 
authority shall act — if it had been those four or five letters, 
or whatever else it had been— that signification goes to the 
thing and not to the name. I think tbe authority that could 
christen it with such a name could have called it by another 
name ; . . . and it is known to you all that the supreme 
authority hath twice gone in another name and under 
another title than king, namely, under the Gustodcs Idhertatia 
Anglice,^ and since I exercised the place (of Protector), And 

' This -was Uie nanie substituted for that of king, in 1649 (when the Com- 
monwealth was first established), at fte hoail of the decrees of the courts of 
justice, and of all similar documents ; it referred particularly tfl the Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal, aa guardians of the public liberties, by and under 
the authority of the Parliament. 
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truly I may say that almost universal obedience hath been 

given by all ranks and sorts of men to both 

And as for my own part, I profess I think I may say, since 
the beginning of that change — though 1 should be loath to 
speak anything vainly — but since the beginning of that 
change to this day, I do not think there hath been a freer 
procedure of the laws, not even in those days called, and not 
unworthily, the 'halcyon days of peace,' from the twentieth 
of Elizabeth to King James and King Charles's time , . . 
And if more of my lords the judges were here than now are, 
they could tell us, perhaps, somewhat further. 

" I am a man standing in the place I am in ; which place 
I undertook not so much out of hope of doing any good, as 
out of a desire to prevent mischief and evil, which I did see 
was imminent on the nation. I say, we were running head- 
long into confusion and disorder, and would necessarily have 
run into blood ; and I was passive to those that desired me 

to undertake the place which I now Lave If 

you do not all of you, I am sure some of you do, and it be- 
hoves me to say that I do, know ray calling from the first to 
this day, I was a person who, from my first employment, 
was suddenly preferred, and lifted up from lesser trusts to 
greater ; from my first being a captain of a troop of horse ; 
and I did labor as well as I could to discharge my trust; and 
God blessed me therein as it pleased Him. And I did truly 
and plainly, and in a way of foolish simplicity, as it was 
judged by very great and wise men, and good men too — 
desire to make my instruments help me in that work. And 
I will deal plainly with you: I had a very worthy friend 
then ; and he was a very noble person, and I know his 
memory is very grateful to all — Mr. John Hampden. At 
my first going out into this engagement, I saw our men were 
beaten at every hand; and I desired him that he would make 
24* 
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some additions to my Lord Essex's army, of some new regi- 
ments ; and I told him I would be serviceable to him in 
bringing such men in, as I thought had a spirit that would 
do something in the work. This is very true that I tell you ; 
God knows I lie not. 'Your troops,' said I, 'are most of 
them old decayed serving- men and tapsters, and such kind of 
fellows; and,' said I, 'their troops are gentlemen's sons, 
younger sons, and persons of quality : do you think that the 
spirits of sueh mean and base fellows will ever be able to 
encounter gentlemen, that have honor, and courage, and 
resolution in them ?' Truly I did represent to him in this 
manner conscientiously; and truly I did tell him: 'You must 
get men of a spirit— and take it not ill what I say : I know 
you will not— of a spirit that is likely to go on as far as 
gentlemen will go : or else you will be beaten still.' I told 
him so; I did truly. He was a wise and worthy person; and 
he did think that I talked a good notion, but an impracti- 
cable one. I told him I could ifo somewhat in it ; and truly 
I must needs say this to you — impute it to what you please 
— I raised such men as had the fear of God before them, as 
made some conscience of what they did ; and' from that day 
forward, I must say to you, they were never beaten, and 
wherever they were engaged against the enemy, they beat 

continually 

"I will be bold to apply this to our present purpose, be- 
cause it is my all 1 ... I tell you there are such men 
in this nation ; godly men of the same spirit, men that will 
not be beaten down by a worldly or carnal spirit, while they 
keep their integrity. And I deal plainly and faithfully with 
you when I say: I cannot think that God would bless an. 
undertaking of anything (kingship or whatever else), which 
would, justly and with cause, grieve thum. True, they may 
be troubled without cause; — and I must be a slave if I 
should comply with any such humor as that. But I say 
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there are honest men aud faithful men, true to the great 
things of the Government, namely, the liberty of the people, 
giving them what is liue to them, and protecting this interest 
. . who very generally do not swallow this title. And 
though really it is no part of their goodness to be unwilling 
to submit to what a Parliament shall settle over them, yet I 
miist say, it is my duty and my conscience to beg of you 
that there may be no hard things put upon me; things, I 
mean, hard to them, which they cannot swallow 

"Truly the Providence of God hath laid aside this title of 
king providentially de facto; and that not by sudden burner 
or passion: but it hath been by issue of as great deliberation 
as ever was in a nation. It hath been by issue of ten or 
twelve years of civil war, wherein much blood hath been 
shed. I will not dispute the justice of it when it was done; 
nor need I tell you what my opinion is, in the case were it 
de novo to be done. But if it be at all disputable; and a man 
comes and finds that God, in bis severity, hath not only 
eradicated a whole family, and thrust them out of the land, 
for reasons best known to Himself, but also hath made tba 
issue and close of that to be the very eradication of a nam* 
or title. It was not done by me, nor by them that tendewd 
me the government I now act in ; it was done by the Long 
Parliament. . . . 

"Truly, as I have often said to the Parliament iteelf, so I 
may now say to you, who arc a very considerable represent- 
ation of the Parliament, I am hugely taken with the word 
selthment — with the thing, and with the notion of it. And, 
indeed, I think he is not worthy to live in England who is 
not! No; I will do my part, so far as I am able, to expel 
that man out of the nation who desiretb not that, in the 
general, we come to a settlement ; because, indeed, it is the 
great misery and unhappiness of a nation to be without 
such And truly I have said, and I say it again, 
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that I think this present proposed form of settlement (3oth 
tend to the making of the nation enjoy the things we have 

all along declared for And this it is makes rae 

in love with this paper ; and with all the things in it ; and 
with the additions I have now to tender you thereto ; and 
with settlement above all things in the world ! — except only 
that, where 1 left yon last time ; for that I think we have 
debated. I have heard your mind, and yon have heard mine 
as to that ; I have told you my heart and judgment ; and the 
Lord bring forth his own issue.'" 

Cromwell then turned to the Petition itself, and examined 
its different dispositions, one after the other — especially those 
which related to the conditions of eligibility to a seat in Par- 
liament, to the mode of examining into the qualiflcation of 
members, to the nomiuation of members of the Other House, 
of the judges and of all the officers of State, and to the fixa- 
tion of the public revenue ; and on each of these points he 
indicated the modifications which he desired to introduce, 
nearly all of which were judicious, and dictated by a clear 
understanding of the conditions of public order, and the 
necessities of power. He also insisted, either from real con- 
viction, or in compliance with a popular feeling, which was 
especially powerful and current among the party which he 
was desirous to gain over, upon reform of the civil laws, and 
a reformation of manners — complacently developing the 
salutary effects of a simple course of procedure in the afiairs 
of common life, and of the exercise of vigorous discipline in 
the national morality. He then handed to the Commissioners 
a written copy of his observations and propositions. "And 
so," he said, " I have done with what I had to offer you — I 
think I have, truly, for my part. And when I shall under- 
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stand where it lies on me to do further ; and when I shall 
understand your pleasure in these things a little further; and 
when you will be pleased to let me hear further of your 
thoughts in these things, then I suppose I shall be in a condi- 
tion to discharge myself, as God shall put in my mind. And 
I speak not this to evade ; but I speak in the fear and rever- 
ence of God. And I shall plainly and clearly, I say — when 
you shall have been pleased among yourselves to take con- 
sideration of these things, that I may hear what your thoughts 
are of them ; I do not say that as a condition to anything, but 
I shall then be free, and honest, and plain, to discharge my- 
self of what, in the whole, and upon the whole, may reason- 
ably be expected from me, and what God shall set me free 
to answer you in,'" 

Two days afterwards, on the 23d of April, the Commis- 
sioners, by the mouth of Whitelocke, made their report to 
the House respecting these conferences. During the course 
of the affair, they had several times reported progress, and 
the House, with wise discretion, had done all in its power to 
support them, without embarrassing them in the negotiation. 
When it was informed, by its commissioners, of all Crom- 
well's fluctuations and obscurities, and of the impossibility 
of obtaining a distinct answer from him, it manifested at first 
some displeasure. It was quite willing to help the Protector 
to make himself king, but it did not wish to appear to be 
making him king in spite of himself, and thus to take upon 
itself alone the entire responsibility of the re-establishment 
of monarchy. It entered at once, however, upon the ex- 
amination of the modifications which Cromwell wished to 
introduce into the plan of government recommended by the 
Petition, The discussion on this point was longer and more 

" Somers's TrscfE, Tol.Ti.pp.389— iOO; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 
Tol. iii. pp. 327—365. 
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animated than any one had anticipated; eVen ftmbng the 
friends of the Protector, two classes of men, if not two par- 
ties, found themselves in presence in the Parliament — old 
partisans of monarchy, who had accepted the Commonwealth 
only from necessity, and against their will; and wearied, but 
not converted republicans, who acquiesced in a return to 
monarchical government only from the same cause, and with 
the s(«ne dissatisfaction. Upon every question, these two 
tendeaeies were manifested and came into collision — the one 
pM-ty being anxious to save at least some fragments of the 
shipwrecked Commonwealth, and the others eagerly seizing 
upon this opportunity of restoring to monarchical power all 
its former force and vitality. Those among them, moreover, 
who had talien an active part in the deeds of violence and 
spoliation committed by the republicans, began already to 
feel apprehensive of the consequences to which this mon- 
archical reaction might lead, and at every step demanded 
effectual guarantees for the safety of their persons and their 
fortunes. Complicated and heated by all these causes, the 
debate was prolonged from the 23d to the 80th of April, and 
occupied five long sittings, the last of which extended from 
eight o'clock in the morning to half past eight in the evening, 
without any adjournment for dinner — *' the first instance I have 
met with of such a sitting," says Thomas Burton, in his Diary.' 
Cromwell was still more anxious and active than the 
House. Independently of his hesitation, whether real or 
affected, he wished the discussion to be protracted, and the 
question incessantly brought forward and discussed before 
the pubhe, either in order to convince it, or to alarm it by 
the prospect of fresh catastrophes ; a most powerful means 
of conviction, and one which the leaders of revolutions turn 

' BbtIoq'b Parliamentary Diary, yoL ii. pp. 23—94 ; Journals of the House 
of Comiuous, Tol. t'a. pp. 523—529. 
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to enormous account. He ordered a report of these confer- 
ences with the Commissioners of the Parliament, to be 
printed and circulated; and the principal uewspapera pub- 
lished the speeches which he had made. He attracted near 
his person, under a. thousand pretexts, the officers of the 
army, whether known or unknown, favorable or opposed to 
his plans, and he made every effort to secure, if not their 
co-operation, at least their neutrality. Even with his most 
intimate confidants, on whose assistance he could rely, he 
took the most assiduous pains to keep up their confidence 
and zeal. " The Protector," says Whitelockej " often advised 
about this and other great businesses with the Lord Broghill, 
Pierrepoint, myself, Sir Charles Wolseley, and Thurloe, and 
would be shut up three or four hours together in private 
discourse, and none were admitted to come in to him. He 
would sometimes be very cheerful with us, and laying aside 
his greatness, he would be exceeding familiar with us, and, 
by way of diversion, would make verses with us, and every 
one must try his fancy. He commonly called for tobacco, 
pipes, and a candle, and would now and then take tobacco 
himself. Then he would fall again to his serious and great 
business, and advise with us in those aifairs: and this he did 
often with us.'" 

It was the general belief that he had fully determined to 
succeed, and that his success was certain. " I have seen let- 
ters," wrote Colonel Titus to Sir Edward Hyde, on the 10th 
of April, 11357, "from the Presbyterian party, that say, all 
things in order to the making Cromwell king go on without 
any opposition; that though the republican party in the 
House and army at first talked very high, yet now they are 
submissive enough, and begin to distrust their own strength 
to make good any opposition,"* Sir Francis Russell, whose 

1 Whitelooke'a Memorials, p. 656. 

2 Clarendon's State Papers, vol. iii. p, 335. 
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daughter was the wife of Henry Cromwell, wrote thus to his 
son-in-law, on the 27th of April : " I do in this (I think) de- 
sire to take leave of your lordship, for my next is likely to 
be to the Duke of York. Your father begins to come out 
of the clouds, and it appears to us that he will take the kingly 
power upon him. That great noise which was made about 
this business not long since is almost over, and I cannot 
think there will be the least combustion about it. This day 
I have had some discourse with your father about this 
great business. He is very cheerful, and his troubled 
thoughts seem to be over.'" 

Cromwell's habitual intimates were not so confident: " Cer- 
tainly," wrote Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, on the 21st of 
April, 1657, " his Highness hath very great difficulties in his 
own mind, although he hath had the clearest call that ever 
man had; and for aught I see, the Parliament will not be 
persuaded that there can be any settlement any other way. 
. . . Many of the soldiers are not only content, but are 
very well satisfied with this change. Some indeed grumble, 
but that's the moat, for aught I can perceive. And surely 
whatever resolutions his Highness takes, they will be his 
own, there being nothing from without that should be any 
constraint upon him, either to take or refuse it. . , The 
truth is, his carriage in this debate was such that it gave 
great hopes to some, that he would at last comply with the 
Parhament ; but that time must show — for the present, we 
can but guess."" 

These, however, were only the doubte of an old politician, 
and the anxieties of an interested servant. The public did 
not share in them ; it believed firmly in the fixity of Crom- 
well's resolution, and the certainty of hia success: some even 

' Foreter's Statesmen of the Coninionwealtli, toI. t. p. 353 ; Burton's Par- 
Jiamentary Kary, Tol. ii. p. 118. 

' Thnrloe's State Papers, vol. vi. p. 219. 
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went so far as to say that " a crown was iictually made, and 
brought to Whitehall," in readiness for the coronation ;' and 
Cromwell, in his confidential moments, confirmed these pub- 
lic rumors, for He even went so far as to say, after his third 
conference with the Parliament's Commissioners, that " he 
was satisfied in his private judgment that it was fit for him 
to take upon him the title of king."^ 

On the 30th of April, the debate on the amendments to 
the Petition came to an end. Thte Parliament recLuested of 
the Protector an audience, that it might present to him the 
amended document. The interview was a brief and cold 
one, Cromwell received the Petition from the hands of 
Whitelocke, cast his eyes over the last phrases, and con- 
tented himself with saying, hurriedly and in a low tone, 
" that the papers would ask some consideration, therefore he 
could not then appoint the time, but he would acquaint the 
House when he had -considered of the time, and that in as 
short a time as might be, or as he could,'" 

It was of little consequence to him that most of his 
amendments to the Petition had been adopted; the difficulty 
did not lie there, nor in the Parliament. Notwithstanding 
his persevering labor, he had not succeeded in gaining over 
some of the most popular leaders of the army ; they per- 
sisted in their opposition, either from envy, personal dignity, 
republican fidelity, sectarian fanaticism, or resentment of his 
conduct towards the Major-generals. Some of them, Crom- 
well's near relations— such as Fleetwood, his son-in-law, and 
Deaborough, his brother-in-law — grounded their resistance 
on their family interest, as they were convinced that the re- 

' Forster's Statesmen of the Commonwealth, toI. t. p. 354; Welwood's 
Memoirs, p. 116. 

2 Whitelocke'B Memorials, p. 656. 

> Burton's Parliamentary Diary, vol. ii. p. 101 ; Commons' Journals, toL 
rii. p. 629. 
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storation of the monarchy would turn to the advantage of 
Charles Stuart. With the general masa of the nation, Crom- 
well had no better success ; they oflered no resistance, but 
made no movement to promote the realization of his design ; 
he had not succeeded in leading them to regard it as important 
and nsefal to themselves : so they looked on the undertaking 
with indifferent curiosity, as an affair of peraonal ambition 
and political partisanship. The people of England felt in- 
stinctively convinced that their condition would be but 
sUghtly changed by it, and that, even if the proposed altera- 
tion were effected, it would not restore to them the two 
things which they held moat dear — a true King and a true 
Parliament. It is impossible to rekindle at will trustful en- 
thusiasm in the heart of a people ; and the ablest often fail 
to persuade the very men whom they may frequently have 
deceived. 

But Cromwell never renounced an intention. He could 
not bring himself to believe that this resistance in his own 
family was invincible. On the 5th of May, he requested the 
Commisaioners of the Parliament to wait upon him on the 
next day in the afternoon ; and on that same day, he invited 
himself to dinner at the house of his brother-in-law, Des- 
borough, and took his son-in-law, Fleetwood with him. At 
table, with his usual gay familiarity, he joked about king- 
ship, repeating his favorite phrase that " it was but a feather 
in a man's cap, and ho therefore wondered that men would 
not please the children, and permit them to enjoy their rattle." 
But Fleetwood and Desborough remained serious and uncon- 
vinced. They assured him "that there was more in this 
matter than he perceived ; that those who put him upon it 
were no enemies to Charles Stuart ; and that if he accepted 
of it, he would infallibly draw ruin ou himself and friends." 
" Yon are a couple of scrupulous fellows," said CromweU, 
laughing ; and he left them determined to go forward, in 
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spite of their opposition.' On the following day, he announced 
to the Commissioners of the Parliament, who waited on him 
in obedience to his instructions, that, on the next day, he 
■would receive the whole House at Westminster Hall, in the 
Painted Chamber, and that he would then give his final an- 
swer to the Petition. The place appointed for this au- 
dience seemed to indicate that he had resolved to become 
king. Ordinarily he received the Parhament in the palace 
of Whitehall, in which he resided ; on great occasions only, 
such aa the opening of the session, or when any important 
event was in contemplation, he repaired to the Painted 
Chamber in Westminster Hall, and sent a message from 
thence to invite the Parliament to come to him.' But on 
the 7th of May, at about eleven o'clock in the morning, when 
the House had met, and waa momently especting to receive 
this message, Lenthall, one of the Commissioners, announced 
that, that very morning, the Protector had sent to inform as 
many of the members as could be found, that he desired that 
the audience of the whole House might be deferred until the 
next day, and that the Commissioners would meet him again 
in the evening, at five o'clock, for he had something to say 
to them.^ The reason of this postponement was this ; while 
walking in St. James's Park on the previous evening, Crom- 
well had met Desborough, and had either plainly declared to 
him, or given him to understand, that he had made up his 
mind to accept the crown. Desborough, who became daily 
more strenuous in his opposition, replied, "That he then gave 
the cause and Cromwell's family also for lost ; and that though 
he was resolved never to act against him, yet he would not 
act for him after that time." Upon which they separated, 
the one in fresh perplexity, and the other in great irritation. 



' Ludlow's 

2 Godwin's Hiatory of lie Commonwealtli, ynl. iv. p. 86 

' Journals of the House of Commons, to!, vii. p. 531. 
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On his return home, Desborough found Colonel Pride, the 
man who, on the 6th of December, 1648, had, byhia general's 
order, driven the whole Presbyterian party out of the House 
of Commons ; he had recently been knighted by Cromwell, 
and he was now one of the intractable repubhcans. " Crom- 
well is determined to accept the crown," said Desborough. 
" He shall not," answered Pride, " Why," said Desborough, 
"how wilt thou hinder it?" "Get me a petition drawn," 
said Pride, " and I will prevent it." They went together at 
once to Dr. Owen, one of Cromwell's favorite preachers, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford : the divine was 
of the same opinion as the officers, and willingly drew up 
the petition which they required.' Cromwell doubtless re- 
ceived some information of this, and hence his delay in giving 
audience to the Parliament. He did not even grant an inter- 
view to the Commissioners on that evening, although he had 
specially invited them to meet him. They had been wait- 
ing at Whitehall for more than two hours, when a Earbary 
horse having been brought into the garden for him. to see, 
he had occasion to pass through the room where they were 
in attendance. He " excnsed himself slightly," says Ludlow, 
for having made them wait so long, and begged them to re- 
turn on the following morning,* They did return : and 
either while they were with the Protector, or as they were 
on their way to give some account to the Parliament of their 
interview, some officers arrived at the door of the House, 
and demanded admittance to present a petition. On being 
brought to the bar, one of them, named Colonel Mason, pre- 
sented the petition which Dr. Owen had drawn up, and which 
had been signed hy two colonels, seven lieutenant-colonels, 
eight majors, and sixteen captains. The officers withdrew : 
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their petition was read. It was to this effect : " That they 
had hazarded their lives against monarchy, and were still 
ready so to do, in defence of the liberties of the nation ; and 
that, having observed in some men great endeavors to bring 
the nation again nnder their old servitude, by pressing their 
general to take upon him the title and government of a king, 
in order to destroy him, and weaken the hands of those who 
were faithful to the public — they therefore humbly desired 
that the Parliament would discountenance all such persons 
and endeavors, and continue steadfast to the old cause, for 
the preservation of which they, for their parts, were most 
ready to lay down their lives.'" 

The House, in embarrassment, hesitated and waited. Crom- 
well, who received instant information of this occurrence, sent 
for Fleetwood, and complained bitterly that he had allowed 
such a petition to be presented: "he could and ought to 
have prevented it, for he knew well that he (Cromwell) was 
resolved not to accept the crown without the consent of the 
army." He therefore requested Fleetwood to hasten at once 
to the House, to prevent them from doing anything further 
in the matter; and he sent to the Commissioners to invite 
the House, in his name, to meet him on that very day, at 
Whitehall, to receive his definitive answer. Fleetwood 
obeyed ; the Commissioners and the whole House obeyed ; 
and, as soon as they were assembled in the BancLueting-hall, 
Cromwell came in. 

"Mr. Speaker," ho said, "I come hither to answer that 
that was in your last paper to your Committee you sent to 
me — which was in relation to the desires that were offered 
me by the House in that they called their Petition, 

"I confess that business hath put the House, the ParHa- 

' Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 349) Joamala of the House of Commons, vol. tH. 
p. 581 1 Godwin's Riatory of the CommonweRlth, toI- iv. pp. 365— 3ti7. 
25* 
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raent, to a great deal of trouble, and spent much time. I am 
very sorry for that. It hath cost me some trouble, and some 
thoughts : and because I have been the uuhappy occasion of 
the expense of so much time, I shall spend little of it now. 

"I have, the best I can, revolved the whole business in my 
thoughts ; and I have said so much already in testimony to 
the whole, I think I shall not need to repeat 'what I have 
said. I think it is an Act of Government which, in the aims 
of it, seeks the settling of the nation on a good foot, in rela- 
tion to civil rights and liberties, which are the rights of the 
nation. And I hope I shall never be found one of them that 
go about to rob the nation of those rights ; but always to 
serve it what I can to the attaining of them. It has also been 
exceedingly well provided there for the safety and security 
of honest men, in that great natural and religious liberty, 
which is liberty of conscience. These are the great funda- 
mentals, and I must bear my testimony to them— as I have 
done, and shall do still— so long as God lets me live in this 
world; that the intentions and the things are very honorable 
and honest, and the product worthy of a Parliament. 

" I have only had the unhappiness, both in my conferences 
with your committees, and in the best thoughts I could take 
to myself, not to be convinced of the necessity of that thing, 
which hath so often been insisted on by you, to wit, the title 
of King, as in itself so necessary as it seems to be apprehended 
by you. And yet I do, with all honor and respect, testify 
that, cceieris paribus, no private judgment is to be in the bal- 
ance with the judgment of the Parliament. But in things 
that respectj)articular persons, every man who is to give an 
account to God of his actions must in some measure be able 
to prove his own work, and to have an approbation in his 
own conscience of that which he is to do or to forbear. And 
whilst you are granting others liberties, surely you will not 
deny me this— it being not only a liberty, but a duty, and 
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such a duty as I cannot witboiit sinning forbear — to examine 
my own heart, and thoughts, and judgment, in every work 
■which I am to set my hand to, or to appear in or for. 

"I must confess, therefore, that I have truly thought, and 
I do still think, that if I should do anything on this account 
to answer your expectation, at the best I should do it doubt- 
ingly. And certainly whatsoever is so, is not of faith. And 
whatsoever is not of faith, is sm to him that doth it. 

" I. lying under this consideration, think it my duty — only 
I could have wished I had done it sooner, for the sake of the 
House, who have laid such infinite obligations on me ; I wish 
I had done it sooner for your sake, and for saving time and 
trouble; and for the Committee's sake, to whom I must ac- 
knowledge I have been unreasonably troublesome — but truly 
this is my answer, that (although I think the Act of Govern- 
ment doth consist of very excellent parts, in all but that one 
thing, of the title as to me) I should not be an honest man, 
if I did not tell you that I cannot accept of the government, 
nor undertake the trouble and charge of it— as to which I 
have a little more experimented than everybody, what trou- 
bles and difficulties do befall men under such trusts, and in 
such undertakings— I say I am persuaded to return this an- 
swer to you; that I cannot undertake this government with 
the title of King. And that is mine answer to this great and 
weighty business.'" 

The House withdrew in silence, and postponed all further 
deliberation on the subject to the 13th of May. Six weeks 
were passed in insipid debates, which were uninteresting 
even to those who took part in them. The title of Lord- 
Protector was substituted for that of King, in the Petition 
and Advice;^ and Major-General Jephson ironically proposed 

' Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, toI, iii. pp. 307, 870; Ludlow's Me- 

2 May 22, 1667; Burton's Diary, vol. ii. p. 119. 
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that the four letters wkioh formed the word King, should be 
expunged from the alphabet, as many persons "weare so out 
of love with them."' It was also demanded that certain con- 
ditions should be attached to the appointment of members of 
the Other House. This was a subject of great anxiety to the 
old republican party ; they feared that many of the old no- 
bility might be invited to sit in this new House ; and, in 
order to exclude them altogether, or at least to humiliate 
before admitting them, it was proposed that they should be 
required to approve of the execution of the late king, of the 
expulsion of his family, and of the abolition of the House 
of Lords." It was also discussed whether the Protectorate, 
thus modified in its constitution, would be a new govern- 
ment; and whether it would be necessary for the Protector 
and the members of the two Houses to take a new oath." 
These debates were marked by greater obstinacy than ani- 
mation; the House was impatient to dissolve. "I move" 
said Lenthall, on the 26th of May, "that aU private, busi- 
ness may be laid aside. The weather grows hot. I hope 
we shall not sit all summer. I would have public business, 
as moneys and the hte, and the ckmors for the pubhc faith, 
attended to." "I second the motion," said Sir Thomas 
Wroth, "that all private business be laid aside, and that we 
go to those affaire that are most public. It is aU that the 
people are like to have for their moneys. They are likely 
to pay well for it."' When these various questions had been 
resolved, on the 26th of May, 1667, the House met once 
more, to present the Protector with the Hnmble Petition and 

' May 27, 1667 ; Burton's Diary, vol. ii. p. 140. 
' June 24, 1S57; ibid. rol. ii. pp. 298—300. 

» June 28, 24, 1657 ; Commocs' Journals, vol. vii. pp. D70— S74 ■ Burton's 
Diarj, vol. ii. pp. 280, 284, 295. 
• May 26. IG.57; Burton's Diai.y, vol ii. pp 124, 125. 
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Advice, in its modified form ; a sergeant came to accL«aint 
the House tliat " bis Highness was in the House of Lords, 
waiting to receive them." This misnomer was received in 
profound silence; but it was excused as a mistake on the 
part of the sergeant, who liad been directed to request the 
House to attend the Protector in the Painted Chamber.' 
They proceeded thither at once. " I desire to offer a word 
or two unto you," said Cromwell, " which shall be but a 
word. I.did well bethink myself before I came hither to-day, 
that I came not as to a triumph, but with the most serious 
thoughts that ever I had in all my life, to undertake one of 
the greatest tasks that ever was laid upon the back of a hu- 
man creature." He dwelt upon the idea with melancholy 
firmness, declaring himself incapable of etficiently discharg- 
ing his duty, without the support of the Almighty, and the 
co-operation of the Parliament, which, he said, had already 
shown great forwardness and readiness to assist him, but 
which still had much to do "for the good of these nations, 
and the carrying on of this government." " I do heartily 
and earnestly desire," he said, in conclusion, "that God may 
crown your work, and bless you, that, in your own time, 
and with what speed you judge fit, these things may be pro- 
vided for." He then gave his formal consent to the new con- 
stitution of the Protectorate, and returned to Whitehall,* 

Whilst, under aa air of pious indifference to the disap- 
pointment he had experienced, Cromwell was still giving ut- 
terance to his unextinguishable hopes, a pamphlet, entitled 
" Killing no Murder," was widely circulated in all directions. 
It opened with a dedication " To his Highness, Oliver Crom- 

' Hay 25, 1657 ; Burton's Diary, vol. ii. p. 123. 

• Commons' Journals, toI. Tii. pp. 539, E40. By a siugular omission, this 
speech ia not included in Mr. Carlylc'a Collection of Cromwell's Letters ftud 
Speeuhea. It should be Speech XV. vol. iii. p. 372. 
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well," in these tenns: "My intention js to procure your 
Highness that justice that nobody yet does you, and to let 
the people see, the longer they defer it, the greater injury 
they do both themselves and you. To your Highness justly 
belongs the honor of dying for the people; and it cannot 
but be an unspeakable consolation to you, in the last mo- 
ments of your life, to consider with how much benefit to the 
world you ate likely to leave it. It is then only, my Lord, 
the titles you now usurp will be truly yours ; you will then 
he, indeed, the deliverer of your country, and free it from a 
bondage little inferior to that from which Moses delivered 
his. You will then be that true reformer which you would 
now be thought ; religion shall then be restored, liberty as- 
serted, and Parliaments have those privileges they have 
fought for; All this we hope from your Highness's happy 
expiration. To hasten this great good, is the chief end of 
my writing this paper; and if it have the effects I hope it 
will, your Highness will quickly be out of the reach of men's 
malice, and your enemies will only be able to wound you in 
your memory, which strokes you will not feel." Widely 
circulated and eagerly read, this publication inspired the 
friends of the Protector with great alarm. "It is the most 
dangerous pamphlet that ever has been printed in these 
times," wrote Morland to Pell, on the 1st of June, 1657; 
" and I think the devil himself could not have shown more 
rancor, malice, and wickedness than is in it." The indefati- 
gable deviser of aU these projects of assassination and re- 
volt — Colonel Sexby, was, there is reason to believe, the 
author of this pamphlet; but he had reckoned too rashly on 
his ability to instigate assassins, and on his adroitness to 
escape Cromwell's police; he was detected in London,' ar- 
rested, and sent to the Tower, in July, 1667 ; and in January, 
1658, he died in imprisonment; declaring, sometimes Mith 
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pride, and sometimes witL sorrow, that he had originated 
Sindercombe's plot, aad written the celebrated pamphlet.' 

Amidst this hostile agitation, on the 26th of June, 1657, 
an estrade was erected in Westminster Hall. The royal 
chair of Scotland, brought for the purpose from Westminster 
Abbey, was placed upon it, beneath "a prince- like canopy of 
state." In front of the chair, but a little below it, stood a 
table " covered with pink-colored velvet of Genoa, fringed 
with fringe of gold." On this table were the Bible, sword, 
and sceptre of the Commonwealth. Before the table, on a 
chair, sate Sir Thomas Widdrington, the Speaker of the Par- 
liament. At some distance were seats, " built scaifold-wise, 
like an amphitheatre," for the members of both Houses of 
Parliament. Below, places were reserved for the aldermen 
of the city of London, and other spectators. 

At about two o'clock, Oromwell entered the hall, preceded 
and followed by a numerous and brilliant company. The 
members, or lords of the Other House, walked immediately 
behind him ; and after them came the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, elected to sit in Parliament for the counties, cities, 
and boroughs of the Commonwealth. In the midat of loud 
acclamations, Cromwell sate down in the chair of state. On 
his left stood the Lord Mayor of London, and the Butch Am- 
bassador; and on his right the French Ambassador, and 
Eobert, Earl of Warwick, who, during the procession, had 
borne the sword before him. The Speaker, in the name of 

' HarUian Miacellany, vol. i¥. pp. 289—305 ; Timrloe'E State Papers, vol. 
vi. pp. 485, 560 ; Burton's Diarj, vol. n. pp. 312— 314 ; Godwin's History of 
the Common wealth, vol. iv. p. 390. This pamphlet has frequently been attri- 
buted to Colonel Silas Titns, a Presbyterian Royalist, who, after the Eestora- 
tioD, claimed its authorship, and was probably indebted to tbis assertion for 
his appointment as groom of the bedchamber to Charles II. But an atten- 
tive eiamination of the oiroum stances and evidence relating to tbe case leads 
me to think, with Mr. Godwin, that Seiby was the real author of " Killing 
no Murder." 
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the Parliament, tlien presented to Cromwell " a rich and costly 
robe of purple velvet, lined with ermines ; a Bible, ornamented 
with bosses and clasps, richly gilt ; a rich and costly sword, 
and a sceptre of massy gold." He made a speech upon these 
four emblems, then took the Bible, and administered to Crom- 
well the following oath : — 

" I do in the- presence and by the name of God Almighty, 
promise and swear, that, to the utmost of my power, I will 
uphold and maintain the true, reformed, Protestant, Christian 
religion, in the purity thereof, as it is contained in the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament; and encourage 
the profession and professors of the same;— and that, to the 
utmost of my power, I will endeavor, as chief magistrate of 
these three nations, the maintenance and preservation of the 
just rights and privileges of the people thereof; and shall, in 
all things, according to my best knowledge and power, govern 
the people of these nations according to law." 

Cromwell took the oath. Dr. Manton delivered a prayer. 
The heralds, by loud sound of trumpet, proclaimed his High- 
ness, Oliver Cromwell, Protector of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the dominions and territories thereunto belong- 
ing. To which the people replied with shouts — " Long live 
hia Highness I huzza !" Cromwell rose, bowed to the assem- 
bly, came down from the estrade, and, with his retinue, re- 
turned in procession to Whitehall. The members of Parlia- 
ment returned to the House, and adjourned to the 20th of 
January following.' 

Thus was inaugurated, for the second time, the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, as established by the new constitution which 
had been agreed upon by Cromwell and the Parliament. 
The two Houses were restored. The government was con- 

' Old Ptttlianientjiry History, toI. sii. pp. 148, 152—169 ; Commons' 
JtromalB, Tcl. Tii. pp. 577, 578; Burton's Diary, -vol. ii. pp. 511—516; White- 
looke, pp. 662— 66i ; CromweUiana, pp. 165—167. 
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centrated in the hands of the Protector. He had the right of 
appointing his successor. The State was no longer a Com- 
monwealth ; it only recinired hereditary succession, and the 
title of king, to make it a monarchy. 

Cromwell had formally refused that title. To all appear- 
ance, his honor was unscathed ; neither had he suffered any 
diminution of his power. The House, though abandoned by 
him after he had instigated it to act as it had done, either did 
not desire, or did not dare, to manifest any resentment. All 
disturbance in the army ceased ; satisfied, but not intoxicated, 
with their success, the opposing officers now rallied round the 
Protector; he coutinued powerful and formidable as ever. 
Yet he had received a severe blow. His enemies taxed him 
with irresolution and pusillanimity. "The Major-generals 
and of&cers of the army," wrote Mr. Eroderick to Sir Edward 
Hyde, on the 7th of May, 1657, "laugh at his hopes, and 
despise him for his fears ; in the opinions of the impartial, he 
is a wild and wanton laviDher of his good fortune.'" His 
most intimate friends were surprised and grieved to find him 
hesitate and draw back, after having gone so far. "Every 
%vise man without doors," wrote Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, 
on the 29th of April, 1657, " wonders at the delay. If this 
Parhament settle us not, there is no hopes to have any settle- 
ment by a Parliament ; none will be ever brought to spend 
so much time about it, or to do half that this hath done.'" 
Evidently, in the opinion of his contemporaries, Cromwell 
was lessened by his conduct in this matter; he had attempted 
more than he had been able to accomplish— he had formed 
a desire, and abandoned it. When a man is placed in so 
high a position, and on so slippery an ascent, he must either 

> Clareadon-a State Papers, vol. iii. p. 339; Clfireodon'a History of the 
Rebellion, toL tii. pp. 192, 193. 
2 Thurloe's State- Papers, Tol. v'l- p. 2i3, 
VOL. n. — 26 
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mount constantly higher, or remain perfectly motionless; 
if he pauses m his attempt to mount, he will inevitably come 
down. 

But Cromwell understood how to submit quietly to re- 
pulses which he was determined not to accept as defeats; and 
ever confident in the return of good fortune, his only thought 
was, as soon as it became necessary, to prepare for, and await 
its coming. He began his new work with an act of vengeance, 
which seemed bold, though it really was easy. Among the 
adversaries who had opposed his elevation to royalty, Lam- 
bert had been one of the most ardent and active; and his 
hostility would have been singular after the services which 
Cromwell and he had mutually rendered each other, if pre- 
sumption and vanity were not enough to explain all incon- 
sistencies. , Lambert had promoted Cromwell's advancement 
so long as he fancied he would hold his position for life only, 
and that he, Lambert, might also one day become Lord 
Protector, It is one of the most pernicious consequences of 
the revolutionary success of a great man, that it mates every 
ambitious fool aspire to similar fortune. Lambert could not 
endure the idea of Cromwell's power becoming hereditary, 
as it would deprive him of what he regarded as his future 
position. Either voluntarily, and from ill-humor, or be- 
cause he had not been invited, he was not present at the 
banquet which Cromwell gave to the members of Parliament, 
and chief officei-s of the army, after the proclamation of the 
new Protectorate ; and when the day arrived on which the 
oath of fidelity was to be taken to the Protector, Lambert 
still remained absent. Cromwell sent for him. " I am well 
assured," he told him, " that your refusal does not proceed 
from dislike of this new authority ; for yon may remember, 
that at the first, you did yourself press me to accept the title 
of king ; and, therefore, if you are now dissatisfied with the 
present posture of af^irs, I desire you to surrender your 
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commission." " As I had no suspicion," replied Lambert, 
" that it would be now demanded of me, I did not bring it ; 
but if you please to send for it, you can have it." Two days 
after this, Cromwell deprived him of all bis employments ; 
but careful to degrade while disgracing him, and in order 
still to retain some hold upon him, be allowed him a pension 
of two thousand pounds a year ; and Lambert, who had the 
meanness to accept it, went to reside obscurely at his country- 
house at Wimbledon, where he spent his time in cultivating 
flowers, and watching an opportunity for taking bis revenge.' 
Whilst he thus rid himself of a troublesome enemy, death 
delivered Cromwell from a stern witness. In the early part 
of August, 1657, Admiral Blake returned to England on 
board his flag-ship, the Si. George, after having, on the 20th 
of April preceding, gained over the Spaniards, in the bay of 
TeneriSe, the most perilous and splendid of his victories. 
When within sight of Plymouth, Blake, worn out by wounds, 
illness, and devoted attention to the hard duties of a winter 
campaign, at the head of a disabled fleet, breathed bis last 
at the moment when the sight of the white coasts of bis 
native land gladdened bis dying gaze; and the same signals 
that announced his return, also announced that be had ceased 
to exist. His death was a source of public grief to England: 
Cromwell took a melancholy pleasure in paying the utmost 
honors to the remains of the republican hero, who had spent 
his life in rendering his country illustrious, by serving a 
power which he disHked. As the body was conveyed along . 
the Thames to Greenwich, all the ships in the river lowered 
their sails in sign of mourning ; and the corpse lay in state 
for several days, on the very spot where now stands the 

1 Ludlow's MeiQoirs, p. 251 ; Memoirs of Colonel Hatcliraaon, p. 361 ; Life 
of Cromwell, p, 858; Mark Noble's Memoirs of (lie Proteotoriil House of 
CromweU, toI. i. p. 366; Claremion's History of the Rebellion, vol. yii. pp. 
192—210; Godwin's Historj of the Commonwealth, vol. it. pp. 415—418. 
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noble hospital for British seamen. On the 4th of Septemher, 
Blake's obsequies were celebrated in "Westminster Abbey, 
with all the honors with which official pomp and popular 
sympathy can surround a tomb.* 

The new Protectorate was, to Cromwell, only another step 
towards the object to which he aspired ; but it was an im- 
portant step ; he found himself at length in presence of a 
Parliament which was well-disposed towards him, as well as 
monarchical both in its constitution and sentiments. He had 
now to form that other House, which had just been restored 
in principle, and to prepare for the second session of the 
Parliament thus remodelled. This naturaUy furnished him 
with an opportunity for rallying men of importance to his 
government, and obtaining the support of some true roy- 
alists for his future royalty. He sought for means of accom- 
plishing this design, in his own family as well as throughout 
the country. Of his four daughters, two, Mary and Frances, 
remained unmarried ; both were young and attractive in 
manners and appearance : Mary was witty, sensible, active, 
and high-spirited, fond of excitement and power, ardently 
devoted to the interests of her family, and a zealous supporter 
of the views of her father, to whom, it is said, her features 
bore some resemblance ; Frances was pretty, sprightly, gay, 
tender-hearted, and easily impressionable. A young man of 
high rank, Thomas Bellasis, Viscount Faulconbridge, re- 
turned at about this time from bis travels on the Continent, 
and, as he passed through Paris, he had expressed the most 
favorable sentiments with regard to the Protector. " He is a 
person of extraordinary parts," wrote Lockhart to Thurloe, 
on the 21st of March 1657, "and hath aU those qualities in 
a high measure that can fit one for his Highness's and the 

' Diion'a life of Blake, pp. 861— 365; Whitelocke, pp. 664, 665; Claren- 
don's Hietory of Iha Rebellion, vol. Til. p. 215; Godwin's Hlstflry of the Com- 
monweulth, vol. iv, pp. 418 — 421. 
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country's service. He seemed to be much troubled for a 
report he heard, that the enemy gave him out to be a 
Catholic, and did purge himself from having any inclinations 
that way. He is of opinion that the intended settlement will 
be very acceptable to all the nobility and gentry of the coun- 
try, save a few, who may be biased by the interests of their 
relations." Cromwell gladly welcomed his overtures of 
friendship, and on the 18th of November, 1657, his daughter 
Mary married Lord Faulconbridge. Frances, his youngest 
daughter, had at one time seemed destined to a loftier alli- 
ance ; Lord Broghill had conceived the idea of marrying her 
to Charles II., and effecting his restoration on these terms : 
it is even stated that Charles bad signified his willingness to 
accept such a proposal, and that Lady Dysart (who, according 
to some authorities, was too intimate a friend of the Protector) 
had mentioned the matter to the Protectress, 'who had en- 
deavored, unsuccessfully, to induce her husband to cuasent 
to the match. " You are a fool," said CromweU to ois wife ; 
" Charles Stuart can never forgive me bis father's death, and 
if be can, he is unworthy of the crown." Failing the King 
of England, it was proposed that the Lady Frances should 
wed a French prince, the Duke d'Engbien, eldest son of the 
Prince of Cond^ ; and a sovereignty, won in the Spanish 
Netherlands, was to he the price of this alliance. But this 
idea also fell to the ground, and Cromwell was thinking of 
marrying his daughter to a wealthy gentleman of Gloucester- 
shire, when he was led to believe, by domestic gossip, that 
one of his own chaplains, Mr. Jeremy "White, a young man 
of pleasing manners, and "a top wit of his court," was 
secretly paying his addresses to Lady Frances, who was far 
from discouraging bis attentions. Entering his daughter's 
room suddenly one day, the Protector caught White on his 
knees, kissing the lady's hand. "What is the meaning of 
this?" he demanded. "May it please your Highness," 
26* 
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replied White, -with great presence of mind, pointing to one 
of the lady's maids who happened to be in the room, " I 
have a long time courted that young gentlewoman, and 
cannot prevail ; I was therefore humbly praying her ladyship 
to intercede for me." " How now, hussey I" said Cromwell, 
to the young woman ; " why do you refuse the honor Mr. 
White would do you ? He is my friend, and I expect you 
should treat him as such." "If Mr. White intends me that 
honor," answered the woman, with a very low courtesy, " I 
shall not be against him," "Say'st thou so, my lass?" said 
Cromwell ; " call Goodwin I this business shall be done pre- 
sently, before I go out of the room." Goodwin, the chaplain, 
arrived ; White had gone too far to recede, and he was mar- 
ried on the spot to the young woman, on whom Cromwell 
bestowed a fitting portion, A short time afterwards, on the 
11th of November, 1657, Lady Frances married Robert Eich, 
grandson of the Earl of Warwick, and heir to that nobJe- 
man'fl influence and estates. Although Lord Warwick was 
his particular friend, the Protector at the outset placed some 
difficulties in the way of this marriage, in reference to pecu- 
niary settlements; but the anxiety of Lady Frances herself 
soon overcame his opposition. "I must tell yon privately," 
wrote Mary Cromwell to lier brother Henry, " that they are 
BO far engaged, as the match cannot he broken off.'" The 
Protector was certainly well pleased with the marriage, for 
it was celebrated with great pomp; and in the private festivi- 
ties at Whitehall, he indulged in demonstrations of gayety 
■which were more indicative of his joy than of his good 
taste." 

' This letter, KeoordiDg to Thurloo'a State Papers, vol. yi. p. 146, is dated 
onthc23dof June, 1656; 1 am inclined to belioTe that (his date is incoireot, 
and should be 1657; as I cannot uiideretand why, under the circumstances, 
the marriage should hare been postponed from the 23d of June, 1656, to the 
11th of November, 1057. 

2 Thniloe'8 St^itc Taper?, vol. r. p. 146, vol, il. pp. 104, 125, 134, 573, 
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Having thus established his daughters as members of the 
old aristocracy of the country, his nest . care was to seek 
among the ranks of the peerage for the means of strengthen- 
ing and adorning the second House of Parliament which he 
had to form ; in this he was guided rather by an instinctive 
acq^uaintance with the great conditions of government, than 
by vanity; he was anxious to secure for his power the ad- 
herence of men whose names were consecrated by time, and 
celebrated in the history of their country. Of the members 
of the old House of Lords, seven only consented to receive 
his writs of summons to sit in the new House. Its other 
members were, nine great civil functionaries, fifteen general 
officers, among whom were some of the humblest soldiers of 
fortune, who had risen to eminence in the civil war, a num- 
ber of country gentlemen and substantial citizens of local 
importance, and the most notable of the actors who had 
figured in the last Parliament of the E«volution; in all, 
sixty-three persons, without counting eight of the superior 
judges, who sat as assistants. The Protector had great diffi- 
culty in forming this list : he sometimes met with great hesi- 
tation, and sometimes with troublesome readiness, on the 
part of those whom he considered eligible for the ofiice. 
" The difficulty proves great," wrote Thurloe to Henry Crom- 
well, on the 1st of December, 1657, " between those who arc 
fit and not willing to serve, and those who are willing, and 
expect it," and are not fit." One of the most violent leaders 
of the opposition, Sir Arthur Haslerig, was nominated, but 
it was thought doubtful whether he would accept the appoint- 
ment. " I pray write to him," said Lenthall, who was also 
one of the new lords, " and desire him by no means to omit 

628; Noble's Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwel!, yol. i. pp. 123— 
157, 311—819, Tol. u. pp. 388—402; Cromwemano, p. 169; Forster's States- 
men of tlie Commonweaith, toI. iy. pp. 184—188, vol. v. pp. 365— .S69; God- 
win's History of tlie Conioi on wealth, Tol. iv. pp. 421, 422. 
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taking his place in that House; and assure him from me, 
that all that do so shall themselves and their heirs be for- 
ever peers of England." At length, od the 10th of December, 
1657, at the latest period allowed by the Protectoral Consti- 
tution, the list was published ; the writs of summons, which 
neither granted nor denied a hereditary character to the new 
peerage, were addressed to the members who had been nomi- 
nated; and, on the 20th of January, 1658, the two Houses of 
Parliament met, one in the ordinary room of the House of 
Commons, and the other in the old House of Lords.' 

The session was opened with significant formalities. The 
usher of the black rod came to inform the Commons that his 
Highness the Lord Protector was waiting to receive them in 
the House of Lords. They proceeded thither, and Cromwell 
addressed them in the old form : " My Lords, and Gentle- 
men of the House of Commons," just as the King had done 
under the monarchy. His speech was brief and unremark- 
able; he merely alluded to the prosperous state of the coun- 
try, which at length enjoyed those civil and religious liberties 
for which it had fought so manfully during ten years. " I 
have not liberty to speak much unto you," he said, " for I 
have some infirmities upon me ;" and he therefore had de- 
puted Nathaniel Fiennes, the chief Commissioner of the Great 
Seal, to enter into further particulars. Fiennes began his 
speech in this manner ; " It is a signal and remarkable Pro- 
vidence that we see this day, in this place, a chief magistrate, 
and two Houses of Parliament. Jacob, speaking to his son 
Joseph, said — ' / had not thought to have seen Hiy face, and h ! 
God hath sfwwed me thy seed also;' raeaniug his two sons, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, And may not many amongst us 
well say — ^some years since we had not thought to have seen 
a chief magistrate again amongst us ; and lo, God hath shown 

I CM parliamentary History, toI- aii, pp. 165— 169; Tharloe'a State 
Papers, vol. ti. pp. 647, 648; Ludlow'a Memoirs, p. 252. 
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US a chief magistrate in his two Houses of Parliament. Now, 
may the good God make them Hke Ephraim and Manasseh, 
that the three nations may be hlessed in them, saying, God 
make thee like those two Houses of Parliament, which, lite 
Leah and Rachael, did build the house of Israel." Fiennes 
spoke for more than an hour, giving a diffuse, subtle, and 
tedious, though really judicious and opportune, commentary 
on the merits of the new monarchical and parliamentary con- 
stitution of the Protectorate, on the dangers which threaten^ 
it, and on the course which it would behove the two Houses 
and the country to adopt, in order to avert those dangers ; 
then turning to the Protector, he thus addressed him : " Sir, 
whatever you are or shall be, whatever you have done or 
shall do, and whatever abdities you are or shall be endowed 
with, are not from nor for yourself, but from and for God, 
and for the good of men, and especially of God's people 
among men, . . . Wherefore, having our eyes fixed on that 
kingdom which is above, let us bend our course that way, 
with our faces thitherward, discharging every one his duty, 
in his place, diligently and faithfully, and finishing the work . 
which God hath appointed us to do in this life, that in the 
life to come, we may hear that sweet and blessed voice di- 
rected unto us : ' Come, good and fmlhful servants, enter inio 
your Master's joy.'' "^ 

Notwithstanding the solemn hopefulness of their language, 
the Protector and his Chancellor were, in reality, sorrowful; 
and they had reason to be so. By all minds, the future was 
regarded as more obscure and uncertain than ever : " it was 
evident that Cromwell had not abandoned the idea of making 
himself king ; — would he ever be able to overcome the obsta- 
cles which had so recently frustrated his purpose ? His fail- 

' Cramwell'fl Letters and Speeehes, vol, iii. pp. 392—899; Old Parliament- 
ary History, -vol. iii. pp. 169 — 194; Commons' JoomaJs, toI. vii. pp. 578— 
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ing health gave fresh courage to his enemies, and filled his 
friends with apprehension ; even his most devoted adherents 
hesitated to attach themselves more closely to his fortune. 
Of the seven noblemen whom he had summoned to the new 
House of Lords, one alone, Lord Eure, took his seat; the 
other six did not appear ; even Lord Warwick declared that 
" he could not eit in the same assembly with Ilewson, the 
cobbler, and Pride, the drayman," In order to fill his Upper 
House with suitable persons, the Protector had removed 
from the House of Commons some of the ablest and most 
influential leaders of his party. And not only did his adver- 
saries remain in that assembly, but those even who had been 
violently excluded from their seats, at the opening of the 
Parliament, now presented themselves for admission. He 
was unable again to exclude them, for they offered to take 
the oath required by the new constitution; and the Pro- 
tector's friends, eager to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to wipe off the disgrace to which they had formerly submit- 
ted, loudly rejected all idea of a second exclusion. On the 
very first day of the session, six commissioners were stationed 
at the door of the House, to receive the oaths of the mem- 
bers as they arrived, and nearly all those who had been ex- 
cluded, in September, 1656, now made no objection to be 
sworn. Great curiosity was felt as to what would be done 
by Sir Arthur Haslerig, whom the Protector had appointed 
a member of the Other House: he did not appear in answer 
to the summons, and remained for some days in concealment; 
but, on the 25th of December, he presented himself unexpect- 
edly at the door of the House of Commons, and demanded to 
be sworn. Some difficulty was made aliont admitting him; 
he was, it was urged, a member of the Other House ; but Sir 
Arthur peremptorily insisted on his right : " I have been 
elected by the people to sit in this House," he said. " I shall 
heartily take the oath. I will be faithful to my Lord Pro- 
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lector's person. I will murder no man." He was eventually 
admitted, and took his place at once at the head of the oppo- 
sition. 

The conflict had already commenced. On the 22d of 
January, 1658, two days after the opening of the session, 
two messengers came from the House of Lords to invite the 
Commons to unite with them in an humble address to his 
Highness, to appoint a day for public prayer and fasting 
throughout the country. A great clamor immediately 
arose. " You have no me.';aage to receive from them as 
Lords," exclaimed several members ; " they are at last but a 
swarm from you ; you liave resolved they shall be another 
House, but not Lords ; it looks like children, that because 
they can pronounce A, they must say also B." No one 
ventured to remonstrate with this indignation; yet it was 
judged advisable to take time to reSect ; and the House 
merely replied that it would send a speedy answer by its 
own messengers.^ 

Cromwell at once felt the full force of this incident ; the 
republican and alone sovereign Commons were in revolt 
against the restoration of the three powers of the ancient 
monarchy; the new constitution of the Protectorate was 
attacked for its renewal of the past, and for its future tend- 
encies. On the 25th of January, 1658, the Protector sum- 
moned the two Houses to attend him in the Banqueting 
Hall at Whitehall ; and there, during more than an hour, he 
discoursed to them on the external and internal dangers 
which threatened England. Abroad, throughout all Europe, 
Protestantism was violently attacked, and in imminent 

I CommoQa' Journals, vol. Tii, p. 578; Burkm'a Diary, yol. ii, pp. 316, 346; 
Liidlow'3 Memoirs, pp. 252, 253; Cromwell's Letters anil Speeches, vol. iii. 
pp, 391, 401, 402. 

^ Commons' Jonriials, Tol. yi\. p. OSl ; Biirtiro's Diary, vol. ii. pp. 339 — 344. 
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danger ; in Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, the House of 
Aiistria and tlie Pope still retained, or were regaining, the 
ascendency; the most faithful Protestant ally of England, 
the king of Sweden, had been defeated in Poland, and was 
at war with his neighbor, the king of Denmark." "But it 
may be said," he continued, "this is a great way off, what is 
it to us ? If it be nothing to you, let it be nothing to you ! 
I have told you it is somewhat to you. It concerns all your 
religions, and all the good interests of England. . . . This 
complex design against the Protestant interest 13 a design 
against your very being. If they can shut us out of the 
Baltic Sea, and make themselves masters of that, where is 
your trade? where are your materials to preserve your ship- 
ping ? where will you be able to challenge any right by sea, 
or justify yourselves against a foreign invasion of your own 
soil ? You have accounted yourselves happy in being en- 
vironed with a great ditch from ail the world beside. Truly 
yon will not be able to keep your ditch, nor your shipping, 
unless you turn your ships and shipping into troops of horse 
and companies of foot, and fight to defend yourselves on terra 
firma. . . . Your allies, the Dutch, have professed a princi- 
ple which, thanks be to God, we never knew. They will 
sell arms to then- enemies, and lend their ships to their ene- 
mies. I dare assure you of it ; and I think if your Exchange 
here in Loudon were resorted to, it would let you know, as 
clearly as you can desire to know, that they have let sloops 
on hire to transport upon you four thousand foot and a 
thousand horse, upon the pretended interest of .that young 
man that was the late king's son. . . . 

" If this be the condition of your affairs abroad, I pray a 
little consider what is the estate of your affairs at home. . . . 
Is not this nation miserably divided into sects — if I may call 
them sects, whether sects upon a religious aecoant or upon a 
civil account ? And what is that which possesseth every 
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sect ? That every sect may be uppermost, and may get the 
power into their hands. . . 

" We have had now six years of peace— of peace and the 
Gospel— after an interruption of ten years' war. Let us have 
one heart and soul ; one mind to maintain the honest and just 
rights of this nation. . . Having said this, I have discharged 
my duty to God and to you. While I live, and am able, I shall 
be ready to stand and fall with you in this cause. I have 
taken my oath to govern according to the laws that are now 
made ; and I trust I shall fully answer it. I took my oath 
to be faithful to the interest of these nations — to be faithful 
to the government ; and I trust, by the grace of God, as 1 
have taken my oath' to serve the Commonwealth upon such 
an account, I shall— I must 1 see it done according to the 
articles of goveraraeut ; that every just interest may be pre- 
served, that a godly ministry may he upheld, and not affronted 
by seducing and seduced spirits ; that all men may be pre- 
served in their just rights, whether civil or spiritual ; upon 
this account did I take oath, and swear to this government ■ 
and so, having declared my heart and mind to you in this, I 
have no more to say, but to pray, God Almighty bless you,'" 

Views so sensible and resolute should have produced a 
deep impression, but they were confusedly and tediously ex- 
pressed ; Cromwell, indeed, had frequently said the same 
things already, and although true, they were trite, for he had 
made too much use of them. Confidence, moreover, was not 
felt in the speaker ; -even those who thought that Cromwell 
was right, doubted him while listening to him, and were un- 
willing to trust him. In his words, too, there breathed an 
air of fatigue which greatly weakened their influence. They 
were far from producing the effect intended : on their return 

' CromwoU'B Letters and Speeches, vol. iii. pp. i02 — 425; Commons' Jour- 
nals, Tol. Tii. pp. 687 — 589; Burton's Diarj, toI. ii. pp. 351 — 871. 
VOL. II. — 27 
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to the House after this conference, tlie Commons resumed, 
■with redoubled asperity, their debate regarding the House of 
Lords. The question was not allowed to remain a simple 
question of practical policy and present utility ; it was made, 
at the same time, historical and speculative ; the Long Parlia- 
ment, the old House of Lords, the Episcopal Church, the 
national sovereignty, indeed, the whole of the revolution and 
civil war, were introduced as topics in the discussion. "We 
must lay things bare and naked," said Mr. Scott, on the 29th 
of January, 1658. "The Lords would not join in the trial 
of the King. We were either to lay all the blood of ten 
years' war upon ourselves, or upon some other object. We 
called the King of England to our bar, and arraigned him. 
He was for his obstinacy and guilt condemned and executed; 
and so let all the enemies of God perish ! Upon this, the 
Lords' House adjourned, and never met ; and hereby came 
a farewell of all those peers ; and it was hoped the people of 
England should never again have a negative upon them." 
Sir Author Haslerig was not less violent than Scott. " Well 
it is," he exclaimed, " for Pym, Strode, and Hampden, my 
fellow -traitors, impeached by the King — they are dead I Yet 
I am glad I am alive to say this at this day 1 You know how 
useless and pernicious the House of Lords was. The saint- 
like army, who were not mercenary, were sensible of those 
grievances. The Lords willingly laid down their lives ; and 
the army desired they might have a decent interment ; which 
was done accordingly. And shall we -now rake them up, 
after they have so long lain in the grave ? Will it not be 
infamous all the nation over? Shall we be a grand-jury 
again ? There is not a man in this House but has sworn 
against it. Why do we keep out the Cavaliers?" This 
vehemence on the part of the republican revolutionaries gave 
rise to eqi\ally strong language on the other side. "The 
Lords are a House of Parliament," said Colonel Shapcott, on 
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the SOtli of January ; " it is clear, nothing can be clearer ; and 
if so, it was never known that two Houses of Commons were 
in England. You cannot own them to be a House of Parlia- 
ment, unless you call them a House of Lords." " Tbe title 
Other House signifies nothing," said Mr. Nanfan, " it is absurd 
and repugnant ; for when you come to these doors, then you 
are the other House to them." " Some say," exclaimed Major 
Beake, on the 2d of rebruary, "set not up a King or a House 
of Lords, for God hath poured contempt upon them. Let 
me retort upon such persons : God has also poured contempt 
upon a Commonwealth. Was there so much as one drop of 
blood vfhen it went out? Nay; T am confident it did ex- 
tinguish with the least noise that ever Commonwealth did." 
" We are a free Parliament," said Mr. Gewen, " and I move 
we draw up a bill to invest his Highness with the title and 
dignity of King — Providence having cast it upon bim."' 

During five days, the House was a constant scene of similar 
violence and recrimination. On the one band, was revolu- 
tionary obstinacy assuming and believing itself to be republi- 
can heroism, and endeavoring to link the destiny of the 
country, at any cost and forever, with its own fate ; on the 
other band, was the rough, or skeptical, zeal of the soldiers 
and lawyers who were engaged in the service of a master 
whose success they had long shared, and whose decline they 
were beginning to foresee. In this conflict, the sincerer and 
more contagious earnestness of the old revolutionists pre- 
vailed : the House of Commons decidedly refused to recognize 
the House of Lords under that title; and on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1658, it voted that it would send its answer to the 
Other House by its own messengers,^ 

' Commons' Journals, vol. rii. pp. 688 — 599; Burton's Diarj, vol. ii. pp. 
887, 406, 407, 402, 401, 416, 424. 
' Commons' Journals, toI. yii. p. 591 ; Burton's Diary, toI. ii. p. 441. 
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On the following day, the 4th of February, a little before 
noon, without having consulted or commnuicated with any 
one, the Protector, attended only by a few guards, proceeded 
to the House of Lords, and summoned the House of Com- 
mons to attend him. His speech was short and severe. He 
had hoped, he said, that God would make the meeting of that 
Parliament a blessing ; and he believed that the Petition and 
Advice adopted by the House, had established the govern- 
ment on a fixed basis, or he would not have accepted the 
Protectorate. " I did tell you," he continued, " that I would 
not undertake it, unless there might be some other persons 
to interpose between me and the House of CommQns, and 
prevent tumultuary and popular spirits. It was granted I 
should name another House. I named it of men of your 
own rank and quality, who shall meet you wherever you go, 
and shake hands with you ; and who will not only be a bal- 
ance unto you, but to me and to themselves. ... If 
there had been in you any intention of settlement, you would 
have settled upon this basis. . . . Yet, instead of own- 
ing this actual settlement, some must have I know not what; 
and you have not only disjointed yourselves, but the whole 
nation. . . And this at a time when the King of Scots 
hath an army at the water's side, ready to be shipped for 
England 1 . . . And what is like to come upon this but 
present blood and confusion ? And if this be the end of your 
sitting, and this be your carriage, I think it high time that 
an end be put to your sitting. And I do dissolve this Par- 
liament. And let God be judge between you and me I" 
" Amen !" answered some of the opposition members, in 
audible indignation.* 



Papers, yo\. i 
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This hasty measure produced very great excitement 
throughout the country, and alarmed even the intimate 
friends of Cromwell himself: it appeared that, like Charles 
I., he was determined to break with every Parliament, and 
that no Parliament could exist while he held the reins of 
government. Some of his most trusted confidants, Fleetwood, 
Whitelocke, and even Thurloe, had endeavored, it is said, to 
dissuade him from this step; they -woulJ have been glad to 
rest quietly in the comfortable positions he had provided for 
them ; and they were tired of the new dangers and efforts to 
which he seemed disposed once more to condemn them, 
Cromwell was more ardently desirous than any of them, that 
the government should be firmly and finally established ; but 
in his view, the only stable and definitive settlement was 
monarchy, with its inseparable conditions of strength and 
duration; his great mind and soaring ambition could be con- 
tented with nothing less ; and in spite of all obstacles and de- 
lays, he steadily pursued his object, equally unable to aban- 
don all hope of attaining it, and to pause in his endeavors so 
long as it was not within his grasp. He had just made an 
important advance ; the system of two Houses of Parliament 
had once more become the legal and constitutional order of 
the country: he was resolved to maintain his conquest. 
Around him the revolutionary spirit was in a ferment of ir- 
ritation and alarm at this restoration of monarchical institu- 
tions, which threatened it with irretrievable defeat ; the Ana- 
baptists, the Levellers, the religious and political sectaries of 
evecy denomination, were preparing petitions to protest 
against these retrograde innovations, and to demand the in- 
auguration of a true Commonwealth, without either Protector 
or Ilouse of Lords. The opposition members in the Parlia- 
ment, Haslerig and Scott among others, were the chief sup- 
port of these hopes and intrigues— which were powerless so 
long as they could proceed only by seditious means, but 
27* 
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wMch became formidable when, from connivance or want of 
courage, they found exponents and advocates in the legally 
constituted authorities of the country, Cromwell was re- 
solved, at all risks, to strike his enemies a decisive blow: 
when the factious Parliament had ceased to exist, he would 
easily be able to control the revolutionary mob ; and at no 
distant period, he hoped to have another Parliament, more 
intelligent or more docile, which would enable him to take 
the last step towards his cherished goal.' 

Two days after the dissolution, he assembled a great coun- 
cil of his officers at "Whitehall, and explained to them the 
reasons of his conduct; an invasion and insurrection were, 
he said, immment. Charles Stuart was leagued with the 
Spaniards, the Spaniards with the Cavaliers, the Cavaliers 
with the Levellers and all the factious spirits in England ; 
civil war and anarchy were about to recommence, and the 
whole fruit of the labors and victories of the army would be 
lost to the country and to themselves. These were the evils 
which he had been anxious to prevent by dismissing a Par- 
liament which fostered and encouraged them by its own op- 
position and disorders. Besides, he had only maintained the 
Instrument of Government which that very Parliament had 
voted and sworn to observe, and to which he had himself 
sworn fidelity. Were the army and its leaders resolved to 
maintain it with him? Were they willing to defend public 
peace, religion, and liberty, as well as their own rights and 
property ; or would they allow England and their families to 
relapse into confusion and bloodshed? His words were 
greeted with great enthusiasm ; nearly all present declared 
that they were ready to stand and fall— to live and die with 

' Thurloe's Stnte Papers, toI. vi. pp. 709, 775, 796; Old Pflrlianientary 
History, vol. ixi. pp. 205, 20G: Cromwoll's Letters Knd Speeches, vol. iii. p. 
432; Godwin's History of the C on m on won I II., vol. iv. pp. 492—495. 
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liim. Cromwell was never satisfied with appearances, and 
skilfully pushed his advantage; he had noticed that some of 
the officers had remained gloomy and silent ; he addressed 
them personally, singling out Packer and Gladman among 
others, the first of whom was major in his owd regiment, and 
asked them what they would do ? They replied that they 
were ready to fight against Charles Stuart and his adherents, 
but that they could not engage against they knew not whom, 
and for they knew not what, Cromwell did not press them 
further; but, a few days after, by a sweeping measure of 
purification, he removed from the ranks of the army all those 
officers who had appeared to be ill-disposed or wavering in 
their allegiance to him. Packer, among others, was deprived 
of his commission: "Iha<l served him fourteen years, ever 
since he was captain of a troop of horse, till he came to this 
power," said that blunt and honest republican, after Crom- 
well's death ; " I had commanded a regiment seven years ; 
yet, without any trial or appeal, with the breath of his nos- 
trils, I was outed; and lost not only my place, but a dear 
friend to boot. Five captains under my command — all men 
of integrity, courage, and valor — were outed with me, because 
they could not say that was a House of Lords.'" 

In such a posture of afiairs, and to such malcontents, Lam- 
bert, in his solitude and disgrace at Wimbledon, was a leader 
naturally pointed out by the circumstances of the time. They 
went to him, and he received them with open arms. The 
more impetuous had devised a plot " to come with a petition 
to Cromwell, and, while he was reading it, to cast him out of 
a window at Whitehall that looked upon the Thames, and 
then to set up Lambert in his place." Colonel Hutchinson 

< Thurloe's State PnpBrs, vol, yi. pp, 786, 793; Cromwell's Letters aud 
Speeches, vol. iii. p. 433; Burton's Diary, vol. iii. pp. lOfl— 167; Godwin's 
History of the Coinnionwealtii, vol. iv. p. 496; Old rarliiimenturj History, 
tol. izi. p. 205. 
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happened to be in London at the time, and became aware of 
this design; not that the conspirators tooli him into their 
confidence, but they inadvertently let fall some remarks in 
his presence, which aroused hia suspicions, and led him to 
make further inc^uiries. Hutchinson, who may be regarded 
as the type of a Christian gentleman and sincere republican, 
had, ever since the expulsion of the Long Parliament, retired 
from the army and from political life ; he detested the tyranny 
of Cromwell, but he regarded with still greater detestation 
the pretensions of the subaltern factionists who aspired to 
succeed him, "Cromwell," says Mrs. Hutchinson, "was gal- 
lant and great ; Lambert had nothing but an unworthy pride, 
most insolent in prosperity, and as abject and base in ad- 
versity." Hutchinson went to Fleetwood, and without men- 
tioning any names, advised him to warn Cromwell against 
petitioners, who might entertain designs against his life. 
Having given this caution, he was about to leave London, 
when Cromwell sent for him, "with great earnestness and 
haste, and the colonel went to him." The Protector " received 
him with open arms and the kindest embraces tliat could be 
given, thanking him for the advertisement he had sent him 
by Fleetwood, and using all his art to get out of the colonel 
the knowledge of the persons engaged in the conspiracy 
against him." Hutchinson, however, would give him no 
names. "But, dear colonel," said Cromwell, "why will you 
not come in and act among us?" Hutchinson told him 
plainly, " because he liked not any of his ways since he broke 
up the Parliament, as they would inevitably lead to the de- 
struction of the whole Parliament party and cause, and to the 
restitution of all former tyranny and bondage." Cromwell 
listened to him with patient attention, affirmed that his in- 
tentions were good, and attempted to justify his conduct; 
then, leading him to the end of the gallery in which they had 
been walking, he embraced him in presence of a group of his 
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courtiers who were standing there, and said aloud to him ; 
" Well, Colonel, satisfied or dissatisfied, you shall be one of 
us, for we can no longer exempt a person so able and faith- 
ful from the public service, and you shall be satisfied in all 
honest things.'" 

When he had secured the officers of the army, Cromwell 
assembled the aldermen of the city of London, and explained 
to them the reasons which had induced him to dissolve the 
Parliament, endeavoring to alarm them for the security of 
the capital and the prosperity of their trade.' He was fully 
alive to the necessity of retaining the support of this power- 
ful corporation ; for, latterly, with a view to acquire influence 
in city matters, many royalists had bonud their sons appren- 
tices to London tradesmen ; and opposition to the Protector 
was making rapid progress in the metropolis. 

It was the general belief that, in all these demcHistrations, 
Cromwell greatly exaggerated the dangers by which public 
tranquillity and his government were threatened. His con- 
stant success, the unwavering fidelity of the bulk of the army, 
the submission which he met with in every quarter, and the 
numerous examples which occurred of defection and servility, 
on the part of both royalists and republicans, created an erro- 
neous impression with regard to the real state of the country. 
Indomitable in their hopes as in their animosities, the hostile 
parties seemed to gain fresh vigor after every defeat; and as 
soon as they found the Protector at variance with the Par- 
liament which had proposed to make him king, a plot, more 
serious than any of those with which he had hitherto bad to 
contend, was formed against him. Notwithstanding the 
parsimony of the Court of Madrid aud his own idleness, 

' Memoirs of Colonel Hntcbineon, pp. 878—876. 

' Old Parliamentary History, -sol. jii. pp. 206—208; Clarendon's HiBtory 
of the EebeUion, voL viL pp. 222—223. 
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Charles II. had at length collected a small body of troops 
along the coast of the Spanish Netherlands, and had hired 
transports to convey them to' England. Rumors of an im- 
pending invasion began to assume some consistency ; the 
royalists in England ardently encouraged the idea, promisiug 
to rise en masse, and secure Gloucester, Bristol, Shrewsbury, 
and Windsor, as soon as the king should set foot on English 
soil. Nor were the royalists alone in their entreaties and 
promises ; several Anabaptist congregations sent a messen- 
ger to Charles II. with a long address, in which they gave 
humble but manly expression to their disappointments, re- 
pentance, desires, and hopes, and formally offered the king 
their arms and lives to restore him to his throne. Charles 
hesitated, though not without some feeling of shame, to in- 
volve himself once more, in reliance on these promises, in 
dangers from which he had formerly so miraculously escaped. 
One of his most trusted councillors, the MarcLuis of Ormonde, 
relieved him from his dilemma by offering to go to London 
for the purpose of observing the state of affairs, and estimat- 
ing the strength of their party on the spot, so as to be able to 
judge whether the moment had really arrived for the king 
to unfurl his banner in person, Hyde, who was less confi- 
dent than even Charles himself, opposed Ormonde's journey, 
" as an unreasonable adventure upon an improbable design." 
Ormonde, nevertheless, set out in January, 1658; and, under 
all sorts of disguises, and by constantly changing his place of 
concealment, he contrived to spend a month in London, 
where be had frequent interviews with all the leading con- 
spirators of all origins and conditions ; and he returned to 
the Continent, convinced that an immediate invasion would 
have no chance of success, and that the king ought not to 
risk it ; but that the Protector was tottering — that he was 
regarded with passionate hatred by large numbers of people 
—that the plots formed against him were serious — that he. 
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Ormonde, had promised to return to England, to aid the in- 
surrection in the western counties — and that the moment 
would perhaps soon arrive for the king himself to attempt 
some decisive enterprise.' 

Ormonde spoke truly; no sooner had he left England, 
than the spirit of insurrection daily became more active and 
widespread. In the north, in Yorkshire, Sir Henry Slingsby, 
who for two years had been detained a prisoner in Hull, had 
intrigued with certain officers of the garrison to deliver up 
the town to Charles II., who would probably land there. In 
the south, in Sussex, John Mordaunt, a younger son of the 
Earl of Peterborough, was striving to rally the gentlemen in 
his neighborhood to the royal cause, and had succeeded so 
well in his attempt, that the son of one of the judges of 
Charles I., Mr. Stapley, had consented to receive from 
Charles II. a commission to raise, for his service, a squadron 
of cavalry, of which he would take the command when the 
occasion arrived. In the western and midland counties, 
similar intrigues were pursued with similar success; Level- 
lers and Cavaliers, republicans and royahsts, old members 
of Cromwell's Council of State, and Anabaptist preachers, 
were engaged in the work ; the most unexpected combina- 
tions were effected, and manifestoes, varying in expression, 
but identical in object, were prepared. Even in London, 
under Cromwell's own eyes, the conspirators carried their 
audacity so far as to fix the day and hour on which they 
were, some to occupy the principal positions in the city, 
others to seize the Lord Mayor and civic authorities, and 
others to set fire to the Tower, and gain possession of it 
. whilst the conflagration absorbed the attention and efforts of 
the garrison. 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, toI. vii. pp. 237—243; Carte'a Life 
of Ormonde, Tol. ii. pp. 175— 179; Carte's Onuondo Letters, vol. il. pp. 118 
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i- ut the vigilance of Cromwell's police had not been ex- 
hausted by long use, and it was present and active wherever 
danger was to be apprehended. At Hull, two of the officers 
to whom Sir Henry Slingsby had confided his plan, had 
listened to his proposals with the sanction of their superiors, 
in order that they might afterwards give evidence against 
him. On being informed that Mr. Stapley had entered into 
negotiations with Charles Stuart, CromVell sent for him, and 
threw him into consternation by reminding him, with menac- 
ing but friendly earnestness, of his father's opinions and ae- 
tiona ; and he finally obtained ft'om him a detailed confession 
of the designs in which he had taken part, and the names of 
the persons who had been the means of involving him 
therein. While Ormonde was in London, the Protector said 
one day to Lord Broghill, " An old friend of yours is just 
come to town." " Who is that ?" inquired Broghill. " The 
Marquis of Ormonde," replied Cromwell. Lord Broghill 
protested that he was wholly ignorant of the matter. " I 
know that very well," answered the Protector, "but he 
lodges in such a place; and, if you have a mind to save your 
old acquaintance, let him know that I am informed where he 
is, and what he is doing." Cromwell had in his service Sii" 
Eichard Willis, one of the leading members of the Sealed 
Knot, a small secret Committee which had the management 
of the afiairs of Charles II. in England. Wdlia had sold 
himself to the Protector on condition that he should commu- 
nicate only with Cromwell himself, and should never be ob- 
liged to give evidence against any one. It was principally 
with Willis that Ormonde had communicated during his stay 
in London ; and to purge himself of his meanness, to some 
extent, in his own eyes, he had urged the Marquis to leave 
London almost at the very time that the Protector himself 
sent him the same salutary advice by Lord Broghill. Crom- 
well was always glad to deal thus generously with those 
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enemiea whom he honored -without greatly fearing ; but he 
nevertheless persevered in his stern and relentless policy 
towards all others. In all parts of England, the conspirators 
were thrown into dismay by numerous and unexpected 
arrests; royalists, republicans, and Anabaptists were all 
treated alike ; Sir William Compton and Colonel John Rus- 
sell, both members of the Sealed Knot— Hugh Courtney and 
John Sogers, two sectarian preachers, who had been active 
in the dispersion of seditious pamphlets— Portman, who had 
been secretary to Admiral Blake— Carew and Harrison, who 
had but recently been liberated from prison, and many other 
persons, then famous but now perfectly forgotten, were sud- 
denly seized and committed to the Tower. And in London, 
on the 15th of May, 1658, the day fixed for the great insur- 
rection, as the conspirators were betaking themselves to their 
posts, they learned that their leaders had been arrested in the 
house where they were met in secret conclave: all the guards 
had been doubled, the militia had been called out, and 
Colonel Barkstead, the Lieutenant of the Tower, marched 
into the very centre of the city with a strong body of troops, 
and five pieces of artillery. About forty conspirators and as 
many apprentices were arrested in the streets. This great 
plot, so general and comprehensive in its character, was 
everywhere frustrated and suppressed, either before it could 
break out, or at the moment of its explosion.' 

Then were renewed those melancholy scenes of political 
trials, condemnations, and executions which England, during 
eighteen years, had so frequently been compelled to witness. 
There were some differences of opinion in the Protector's 

' Clareodon's History of the Reballion, toI. yii. pp. 242 — 245, 824—328; 
aarendon's State Papers, toI. iii. pp, S88— 402 ; Thurloe's Staie Papers, vol. 
vi. pp.781, 78G, vol. Tii. pp. 25, 27, 77, 78, 82, 86, 88, 89, Hi, 148; White- 
lo«ke, p 673 ; Carte's Ormouile Letters; vol. U. pp. 118—134 ; Godwin's His- 
tory of the ComiaonwealHi, toI. iv, pp. 492—527. 
VOL. II. — 28 
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council, regarding tlie jurisdiction by which the ] 
should be tried ; from respect for the laws of the country, or 
with a view prudently to separate themselves from a tyranny 
so earnestly and universally attacked, Whitelocke and some 
others demanded that they should be brought before a jury. 
But Cromwell wished to mate sure that his enemies would 
be punished. By virtne of an act of the Parhament which 
he had just dissolved, he erected, on the 27tb of April, 1658, 
another High Court of Justice, composed of a hundred and 
thirty members of his own selection, and presided over by 
Lord Lisle, one of the Judges of Charles I. Stern regicides, 
irretrievably -compromised revolutionaries, disciplined officers, 
and tried servants, formed this Court, which, however, con- 
tained a few more impartial members; among others "White- 
locke himself, who had the courage and prudence not to take 
his seat. During the period from the 25th of May to the 1st 
of July, fifteen of the principal conspirators were brought suc- 
cessively before this tribunal, and impeached by the learned 
Sergeant Maynard, in the name of the Protector. Sir Henry 
Slingsby, Dr. Hcwett, an episcopal divine of deservedly high 
reputation, and John Mordaunt, were the first placed at the 
bar. Mordaunt was a very young man, and but lately mar- 
ried ; the earnest and intelligent activity of his wife, the con- 
fidential advice of some of his judges who were anxious to 
provide friends for future emergencies, a note which was 
secretly conveyed to him in court, and the voluntary or pur- 
chased absence Of an indispensable witness, saved him ; he 
was acquitted. Sir Henry Slingsby and Dr. Hewett were less 
fortunate; they boldly questioned the competency of the 
Court. " I desire to be tried by a jury," said Shngsby ; " you 
are my enemies ; I see among you many of those who seques- 
trated and sold my estates. ... I have not violated 
your laws, for I never have submitted to them." Dr. Hewett'3 
language was less haughty, but equally firm. " I shall be 
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very loath," he said, "to do anything to save my life and for- 
feit a good conscience. I am looked upon in a double capa- 
city — as a clergyman, and as a commonwealth's man — and I 
shall not, for my private interest, give up the privileges of 
those that are equal freemen with myself;" and ho so boldly 
maintained his point against the Attorney- General and the 
President of the Court, that Lord Lisle at last told him: "I 
must take you off; you have heen required — often required, 
to answer ; and having refused, in the name of the Court^ I 
require the Clerk to record it. Officer, take away youi 
prisoner." " My Lord," remonstrated Hewett— " Take him 
away, take him away," repeated the judges. He was accord- 
ingly removed, and condemned to death, as Slingsby had 
been already. But, when the time drew near for his execu- 
tion, the Protector had to resist the tears and entreaties of 
his own family. Sir Henry Slingsby was uncle to Lord Faul- 
conbridge, who had married Lady Mary Cromwell ; and after 
the official celebration of their nuptials at Hampton Court, 
by one of Cromwell's chaplains. Dr. Hewett had performed, 
the ceremony a second time; for the Protector's daughters 
would not have believed themselves lawfully married unless 
a priest of the Episcopal Church had blessed their union ; 
and Cromwell had given his consent, " in compliance," he 
said, " with the importunity and folly of his daughter." More- 
over, Dr. Hewett secretly celebrated the Anglican form of 
worship in his own house, and Lady Claypole, Cromwell's 
favorite daughter, regularly attended this service. Not 
that she was, as has been stated, a royalist at heart, and 
favorable to the restoration of Charles Stuart; on the con- 
trary, she was tenderly attached to her father, trembled for 
his safety, and rejoiced at his success. Soon after the plot of 
Slingsby and Hewett was discovered, on the 12th of June, 
1658, she wrote to her sister-in-law; "Truly the Lord has 
been very gracious to us, in delivering my father out of the 
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hands of his enemies, which we all have reason to he sensible 
of in a very particular manner ; for certainly not only Ma 
family would have been mined, but, ia all probability, the 
whole nation would have been involved in blood." But 
although she remained true to her father, Lady Claypole was 
generous and affectionate, and gave far greater heed to the 
dictates of her heart than to the requirements of political 
, necessity. In concert with her sister, she made zealous efforts 
to obtain Dr. Hewett's pardon, Cromwell was extremely 
attached to his daughter; hut he believed severity indispen- 
sable, and his own robust and hardy constitution did not 
allow bim to estimate the effect which a. strong painful emo- 
tion might produce on a delicate, sensitive, and sickly frame. 
He peremptorily refused. Hewett and Shngaby were be- 
headed in the Tower, on the 8th of June. Three weeks after, 
the High Court passed sentence of death on sis other con- 
spirators, three of whom were hanged, drawn, and quartered 
with all the barbarous ceremonies ordained by the laws of 
the time, to strike terror into all accomplices and beholders.' 
For the moment, his object was attained ; hatred was held 
in check by fear; plots ceased; the conspirators either con- 
cealed themselves, or fled. Cromwell took no great pains to 
discover them; he even allowed his High Court of Justice to 
rest from its labors, and committed to a jury the task of try- 
ing the insignificant prisoners whom he had still in his hands. 
Once again, his enemies had failed : but he was too clear- 
sighted and strong-minded to delude himself as to the extent 
of his success: he did not attempt to slight the danger from 

■ Whitelocie, p. 673; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. tiL. pp. 
216, 251, 253 ; State Trials, toI. t. ools. 871—936 ; Thurloe's State Papers, 
vol. yii. pp. 46, 65, 98, 111, 121, 159, 162; Ludlow'g Memoirs, p. 256; No- 
ble's Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell, yol.i. pp. 133, 143, 311; 
Qodwin's History of the Commonweulth, vol. iv. pp. 517—527; Forster's 
Stoteamen of the Commonwealth, vol. t. pp. 379—382. 
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wliich he had escaped; though safe for the present, and pos- 
sibly for some time to come, he felt that peril was always 
imminent The war hetween him and the implacable ene- 
mies airayed against him, was a war to the death, and the 
chances w ere too uneq^ual; they might murder him on any 
d'*y, but lie was constantly under the necessity of renewing 
his victories over their conspiracies against him. The con- 
sciousness of this position, which daily impressed itself more 
strongly on his mind, led him to adopt incessant and most 
vigilant precautions for his own safety ; he wore a steel shirt 
under his clothes ; whenever he went out, his carriage was 
filled with attendants, a numerous escort accompanied him, 
and he proceeded at full speed, " frequently diverging from 
the road to the right or left, and generally returning by a 
different route." In his residence at Whitehall, he reserved 
several bedchambers to his own use, each of which was pro- 
vided with a secret door. He selected from different cavalry 
regiments, a hundred and sixty men, all of whom were well 
known to him, gave them the pay of officers, divided them 
into eight troops of twenty men each, and ordered that two 
of these bodies, in rotation, should always be on duty near 
his person. And ever ready to expose himself to danger in 
order to make sure that he was faithfully served, he fre- 
quently made the round of the sentries at Wliiteball, and 
changed the guard himself. When he gave audience, which 
he constantly found it necessary to do, for he depended 
greatly on his personal influence, " he sternly watched the 
eyes and gestures of those who addressed him." He was 
ever ready to form sudden suspicions, and to take extreme 
precautions: one night, he went to confer secretly with 
Thurloe on a matter of great importance, and all at once he 
perceived Thurloe's clerk, Samuel Morland, sleeping on a 
desk in a corner of the room; fearing that he might have 
overheard them, Cromwell drew a dagger, and was about to 
28* 
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despatcli him, if " Thurloe had not with great entreaties, 
prevailed on him to desist, assuring him Morland had sat up 
two nights together, and was certainly fast asleep." This 
constant anxiety for his safety was repugnant to the charac- 
ter of Cromwell, whose self-regard, though aU-absorbing, 
was averse to gloomy precaution or reserve ; even in his 
falsehood and artifices, he was naturally free and open, and 
loved to be engaged in proceedings which betokened hardi- 
hood and confidence. But he was governed by an evident 
necessity, and he admitted it without illusion or compromise; 
and watched over his life with the same ardor which he had 
displayed in achieving his greatness.' 

He must assuredly have been moved by miugled feelings 
of displeasure and pride, when ho cast his eyes on the other 
side of the Channel, and compared his perilous and preca- 
rious position at home, with the power and glory which he 
had won for his country and himself in foreign lands. It 
was at the very moment when he was so earnestly struggling 
against plots in England, that he obtained his most brilliant 
successes on the Continent. He had not been slow to per- 
ceive that, in order to wage an eOectual warfare against 
Spain, his treaty of peace and commerce with France would 
not be sufUcient, and he had readily met the proposals of 
Mazarinfor a closer and more active alliance. In the month 
of August, 1656, proposals had been made for the levying, 
in England, of four thousand men for the service of the 
King of France against the Spaniards. The negotiation was 
tedious and diflieult, and incessantly interrupted by mutual 
feelings of distrust; sometimes Cromwell suddenly drew 
back, on discovering traces of Mazarin's constant though se- 



' Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 257 ; Burnet's History of His Own Time, -vol. i. pp. 
120, 121; Bates's Elenelius Motuum Nuperorum, part ii.' p. 399; Welwood's 
Memoirs, p. 94;,01dmixon'B History of tbo Staarts, p. 494 ; Forster's States- 
men of tlie Commonitealtli, vol. t. pp. 380 — Sti'l. 
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cret labors to prepare the way for peace with the Court of 
Madrid ; sometimes the visit of one of the secretaries of 
Cardenas to London, led Mazarin, in his turn, to dread a re- 
conciliation between England and Spain. In his long con- 
versations with Loethart, the Cardinal would vaguely hint 
at the great and indefinite advantages which the Protector 
might derive ^om an intimate connection with France ; and 
Lockliart, though not his dupe, carefully treasured these in- 
sinuations in his mind, and communicated them to Cromwell 
with complacent satisfaction. In spite of all their distrust 
and reticence, the two negotiators were evidently pleased 
with each other, and gradually coalesced, without, however, 
overstepping their design, on either side. At length, on the 
23d of March, 1657, the negotiation was brought to a con- 
clusion, and a treaty of offensive alliance was signed at Paris 
between France and England ;' Cromwell promised that a 
body of six thousand English troops, backed by a fleet which 
would always be ready to victual and support them along 
the coast, should join the French army of twenty thousand 
strong, to carry on the war in the Spanish Netherlands, and 
more particularly to besiege Gravelines, Mardyte, and Dun- 
kirk, the last of which three towns was to remain in the 
hands of the English, The pay and expenses of this aux- 
iliary force were to be divided between the King of France 
and the Protector. The conclusion of this treaty gave the 
liveliest satisfaction to both courts, and Cromwell soon after 
testified his pleasure by warmly recommending to Mazarin's 
favor the French ambassador in London, M. de Bordeaux, 

' In Appendii XXIV. will be found the complete and accurate test of this 
treaty, which haa hitherlu been published onl; in fragments, porUeularl; ia 
Dumont'e Corps Diplomatique, vol. vi. part ii. p. 22* ; though, on the other 
hand, at p. ITS of tiie same volame, another treaty for the same purpose ia 
given ; but it ia altogether apoorjphsl, and is falsely dated on the 9th of Maj, 
1657. 
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whose shrewd sense and diplomatic ability had mainly con- 
tributed to this fortunate result. The death of M, de Bel- 
■li&vre, on the" 15th of March, 1657, created a vacancy in the 
ofBce of First President of the Parliament of Paris, and 
Cromwell, as it would appear, had even gone so far as to re- 
quest this appointment, for Bordeaux apologized to the Car- 
dinal on the subject, and said that the post of President d 
moriier would realize his most sanguine expectations. Crom- 
well's recommendation was excessive, and consequently failed; 
M. de Lamoignon was appointed First President of the Par- 
liament of Paris. Mazarin had no idea of paying so dearly 
for a success, after his object Lad been achieved.' 

About six weeks after the conclusion of the treaty, on the 
13th and 14th of May, 1657, the English troops, under the 
command of Sir John Reynolds, disembarked at Boulogne. 
Both the court and the army, Mazarin and Turenne, wei-e 
impatiently awaiting them, »nd received them with great 
marks of satisfaction: administrative measures, imperfect and 
inefficient, indeed, but at that time of rare occurrence, were 
adopted to insure their proper treatment. They were regi- 
ments formed and trained in the long struggles of the civil war, 
accustomed to the strictest discipline, of unblemished morals 
and determined bravery : some of them, at their departure 
from England, and the others at their arrival at Boulogne, 
had been newly armed and equipped. Louis XIV. came in 
person to see them, and passed them in review. " Sire," said 
Lockhart to him, " the Protector has enjoined both officers 
and soldiers to display the same zeal in the service of your 
Majesty, as in his own ;" and the young king replied, that he 

1 Thurloe'a Slate Papers, vol. t. pp. 318, 860, vol. n. pp. 115, IIG, 126, 
618; Dumont's Corps Diploniatiqno, vol. yi. part ii. pp. 178, 224; Garden's 
Histoire G^[i(irak des Trait^a de Pais, vol. H. pp. 10— 12; Godwin's Histary 
of the Commonwealth, vol. iv. pp. 532—542 ; Correspondanca of M, de Bor- 
deaux with M. de Brienne and Ctirdinal Mazarin. See Appendii XXV. 
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"was transported to receive so noble a testimony of the 
Q of a prince, whom he had always considered as the 
t and happiest in Europe." The English lost no time 
in joining Tureiine's army, and engaging in the campaign ; 
but misunderstandings and complaints soon succeeded mutual 
contentment: the soldiers were astonished to find the vil- 
lages deserted by their inhabitants when they arrived; — 
they were not properly supplied with provisions— many of 
them fell ill, and some of them sent home pieces of the bread 
which was served out to them, to show how inferior it was 
to English hread. The oificers shared in the ill-humor of 
the soldiers, and Cromwell himself became ere long dis- 
satisfied; the campaign was protracted, and yet the special 
promises of the treaty, that is to say, the sieges of Gravelines, 
Mardyke, and Dunkirk, had not been accomplished or even 
attempted ; the English ausiliarics were employed in the 
interior of the country, on expeditions which interested the 
Court of France alone, and which, when successful, were pro- 
ductive of no advantage to England. Lockhart protested 
and complained in vain; on the Slst of August, 1657, Crom- 
well wrote to him : " I have no doubt either of your dili- 
gence or ability to serve us in so great a business, but I am 
deeply sensible that the French are very much ^hort with 
us in ingenuousness and performance. And that which 
increaseth our sense of this is the resolution we had, rather 
to overdo than to be behindhand in anything of our treaty. 
And although we never were so foolish as to apprehend that 
the French and their interests were the same with ours in 
all things, yet, as to the Spaniard, who hath been known, in 
all ages, to be the most implacable enemy tha't France 
hath — we never could doubt, before we made our treaty, 
that, going upon such grounds, we should have been fiiiled 
towards as we are. To talk of giving us garrisons, which 
are inland, as caution for future action ; to talk of what will 
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be done nest campaign — are but parcels of words for cbil- 
dren. If they will give us garrisons, let them give us Calais, 
Dieppe, and Boulogne. .... I pray you, tell tbe Cardinal, 
from me, that I think, if France desires to maintain its 
ground, much more to get ground upon the Spaniard, the 
performance of his treaty with us will better do it than any 
other design he hath. ... If this will not be listened to, I 
desire that things may be considered of, to give ua satisfac- 
tion for tbe great expense we have been at with our naval 
forces and otherwise ; and that consideration may be had 
bow our men may be put into a position to be returned to 
us ; — whom we hope we shall employ to a better purpose 
than to have them continue where they are."' 

This language did not fail to produce its effect. Mazarin 
easily allowed himself to fall into tbe embarrassments of a 
complicated position and a crafty pobcy; but be also under- 
stood how to escape from his embarrassments as soon as they 
became real dangers. The French army was ordered to 
abandon its operations in the interior of the country, and to 
draw nearer the coast ; Mardyke was besieged, and taken on 
the 3d of October, and delivered provisionally into the hands 
of the English. Turenne then marched against Gravelines, 
but the Spaniards opened the sluices, inundated the environs 
of the town and rendered a near approach impossible. 
Croraw ell insisted that siege should immediately be laid to 
Dunkirk and ofiered -to send an additional two thousand 
men to ibsist m the enterprise. Turenne thought an imme- 
diate attempt woull be unadvisafcle, and put an end to the 
campaign Cromwell submitted without great reluctance; 
he bad now regained some confidence in Mazarin's inten- 

' Thurloe's State Papers, vol. yi. pp. 220, 387, 490, 618; The Perfect Poli- 
IJcian, pp. 232, 327 ; Godwin's Hislorj of the Commonwealth, vol. iv. pp. 
542 — 545; BordeauK to Brienue, August 23, 1657. See Appendix SXVI. 
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tioES, and he bowed to the high mihtary authority of 
Turenne. On the 28th of March, 1658, the treaty of offen- 
sive alliance was renewed for a year, on the same terms; and 
when the campaign was reopened, in the spring of 1658, 
Cromwell demanded their immediate performance. Turenne 
adva'nced towards the coast, "without knowing," he says, 
" whether we could besiege Dunkirk, for to attack that place 
before having taken Furnes, Bergues, and Gravelines, which 
are in its neighborhood, was to be besieged at the same time 
that we were besieging. But his lordship the Cardinal 
desired that we should march into Flanders, and M, de 
Turenne also wished honestly to show tho English that we 
were doing all in our power for the execution of the treaty." 
The two new regiments that Cromwell had promised, arrived ; 
Lockhart took the command of the English troops, with 
(general Morgan, a valiant oiBcer formed in the school of 
Cromwell and Monk, as his lieutcnaut. Dunkirk was in- 
vested on the 25th of May, 1658. Louis XIV. and Mazarin 
came to Calais in order to watch the siege. The Marquis of 
Leyden defended the town. At Brussels, neither Don John, 
- nor the Marquis of Carracena, were willing to believe that 
the place was in danger. At once haughty and indolent, 
they condemned the advice which Cond^ was constantly 
giving them to act, now with vigilant activity, and now with 
prudent reserve r they would not suffer any one to disturb 
them at their siesta because some unexpected event had 
occurred, nor would they tolerate any doubt of their success 
when they were once up and on horseback. They hastened 
to the defence of Dunkirk, leaving behind them their artil- 
lery and a portion of their cavalry. Condg entreated them 
to remain within their entrenchments until these arrived ; 
but Don John wished, on the contrary, to advance along the 
Dunes, and march to meet the French array. " Surely, you 
cannot think of doing so," said Cond^; "the ground is &vor- 
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atle to infantry only, and the rrench infantry are more 
numerous and veteran than your own." " I am persuaded," 
answered Don John, "that they will not even dare to look 
the army of his Catholic Majesty in the face." " Ah," ex- 
claimed Cond^, " you don't know M. de Turenne ! He is 
not a man to allow you to commit blunders with impunity." 
Don John persisted, and began to march along the Dunes. 
On the following day, the 13th of June, Cond^, becoming 
more and more convinced of their danger, renewed his efforts 
to induce him to turn back. " Turn back," cried Don John; 
"if the French dare to fight, that day wiU be the most 
glorious that ever shone on the armies of his Catholic 
Majesty." " Very glorious, indeed," replied Cond^, "but to 
make it so, you must retreat and wait." Turenne put an 
end to this discord in the enemy's camp : having determined 
to give battle, at daybreak on the 14th of June, he sent 
notice of his intention to the English general, hy one of his 
officers, who was directed at the same time to explain to 
Lockhart the plan and motives of the commander-in-chief 
" Very good," said Lockhart, " I shall obey M. de Turenne's 
orders, and he may explain his reasons after the battle, if he 
pleases." The contrast is striking between the manly dis- 
cipline of English good sense, and the wanton blindness of 
Spanish pride. Cond^ was not mistaken; the issue of a 
battle, fought under such auspices, could not be doubtful. 
" My lord," he said to the young Duke of Gloucester, who 
was serving in the Spanish army with his brother the Duke 
of York, "have you ever seen a battle fought?" "No, 
Prince," was the answer. "Well, then, rejoined Cond^, 
" you will presently see one lost." The Spaniards were, in 
fact, utterly defeated, after four hours' hard fighting, during 
which the English regiments carried, with distinguished 
bravery but great loss, the most difficult and best-defended 
post of the enemy. All the of&cers of Lockhart's regiment, 
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with the exception of two, were either killed or wounded. 
The Duke of York, with his small band of English and Irish 
royalists who fought under the Spanish flag, contested the 
palm of bravery in hand-to-hand encounters with their re- 
publican countrymen. Turenne and Cond6, each of whom, 
to use the espfres&ion of the Duke of York, had done, in his 
own oamp, "all that it was possible to do, both as a general 
and as a soldier," worthily supported their allies. Before 
the day was over, the Spanish army retreated in confusion, 
leaving four thousand prisoners in the hands of the victors. 
" The enemies have encountered us," wrote Turenne to his 
wife that evening, "and they are defeated. God be praised! 
I have been rather fatigued all day, so I wish you good 
night, and I shall go to bed." Ten days after, on the 23d -of 
June, 1658, the garrison of Dunkirk was reduced to extre- 
mities ; the old governor, the Marquis of Leyden, had been 
mortally wounded in a sortie; the place surrendered; and 
two days later, on the 25th of June, Louis XIV. entered the 
town, which was immediately placed in the hands of the 
English. "Although the Court and army," wrote Lockhart 
to Thurloe, " are eVen mad to see themselves part with what 
they call so delicate a bit, yet the Cardinal is still constant 
to his promises, and seems to be as glad, in the { 
give this place to his Highness, as I can be to i 
The King is also exceedingly obliging and civil, and hath 
more true worth in him than I could have imagined."* 

' Thurloe's State Popera, vol, Ti. pp. 489. 624, 625, 537, Tol. vii. pp. 52, 
69, 14C, 148, 151, 173, 174, 175, 178, 192; Hiatoire et iKmoires du Vicoml* 
de Turenne, vOl. i. pp. 360—375, vol. ii. pp. clviii.— elivL ; Dosormeaui, Hia- 
toire ae Louie It., Prince de Coadi, -vol. ir. pp. 118—144 ; (Eavres de Louis 
XTV., M^moiMs Historiqnes, yoL i. pp. 107—174; Memoica of James II. 
vol. i. p. 468; Clarendon's History of Iho Rebellion, vol. vii. pp. 279 — 286; 
GodYfiii's History of the Commonweal th, vol. iv. pp. 546—548 ; Echard's His- 
tory of Engtanfl, vol. ii. p. 821. 
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Cromwell liad not waited until Dunkirk was taken, to mani- 
fest to Louis XIV. his proud satisfaction at the alliance which 
united them. As soon as he became aware that the King 
and Mazarin were at Calais, he sent his son-in-law, Lord 
Faulconhridge, as an ambassador extraordinary, to compli- 
ment them in his name. Two ships-of-war and three smaller 
vessels were assigned to convey the amhassador, his equipages, 
and suite of more than a hundred and fifty gentlemen. A 
violent tempest scattered the little fleet off Calais ; and to his 
great disappointment, Lord Faulconhridge landed with a very 
small retinue, on the 29th of May, 1658, within sight of the 
King, Queen, and Court, who were in a tent on the quay. 
The Count de Charost, the governor of the town, came to 
meet him with eight or ten carriages, and conducted him to 
the lodging which had been prepared for him, and at the 
doors of which the King's own Swiss guards stood as sentries. 
Lord Faulconhridge brought letters to the King and Cardinal 
from the Protector, in which he insisted on the speedyreduc- 
tion of Dunkirk, " that den of pirates." They both received 
him, in public and in private, with the greatest official honors 
and the most familiar marks of friendship. Louis XIV. 
walked with him for more than an hour in his garden, (efe-d- 
(g(e, and uncovered. Mazarin, after a long interview, attended 
him to the door of his carriage, " a ceremony," writes Lord 
Faulconhridge, " which he dispenses with, not only to all 
others, but even to the King himself." Louis XIV. presented 
the ambassador with his portrait, in a rich frame, and gave 
him a magnificent sword for the Protector, Mazarin also 
sent Cromwell a handsome piece of tapestry. It is the policy 
and pleasure of ancient courts to heap favors on any great 
parvenus whose friendships they need to gain. Louis XIV. 
and his Cardinal- minister did not rest satisfied with giving 
this splendid reception to the Protector's ambassador ; a few 
days after his return home, they also sent an extraordinary 
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amliassador to London, the Duke de Cr^qui, accompanied by 
young Mancini, tlie nephew of Mazarin, and bearing two 
letters addressed to Cromwell personally from the King and 
Cardinal. " Monsieur le Protecteur," wrote Louis XIV^ "as 
I have feelingly appreciated the testimonies of your affection 
conveyed to me by Viscount Faulconbridge, your son-in-law, 
I have been unable to rest satisfied with having replied to 
them by his means, and I have desired to give you more ex- 
press marks of ray affection by sending to you my cousin, the 
Duke de Cr^qui, first gentleman of my bedchamber, whom I 
have ordered to acquaint you particularly of the esteem in 
which I hold your person, and how greatly I value your 
friendship. I have also charged him to express to you the 
joy I felt at the glorious success achieved by our arms on 
that fortunate day, the 14th of this month, and how confi- 
dently that victory, and the vigor with which Dunkirk con- 
tinues to be pressed, lead me to hope for the reduction of that 
place in a few days ; to which end I shall not cease to apply 
myself with the same care as I have devoted to it ever since 
the commencement of the siege. And although I have in- 
formed my cousin, the Duke de Cr^qui, of my intentions, as 
well as of the details of this affeir, that he may communicate 
them to you, I cannot omit to tell you in this letter that the 
Lord Lockhart, your ambassador to me, greatly distinguished 
himself by bis valor and conduct in this encounter, and that 
the troops which you sent me, following his example, gave 
extraordinary proofe of generosity and courage. For the 
rest, I promise myself that you will, as I beseech you, place 
entire confidence in what my cousin will tell you on my part, 
and most of all that you will believe that there is nothing 
that I desire more than to prove to you by my actions how 
dear your interests are to me." 

Cromwell met these splendid demonstrations with great 
Another of his sona-in-Iaw, Fleetwood, went 
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to Dover to receive the Duke de Cr^iii, with a traiii of 
twenty carriages, each drawn by six horses, and an escort of 
two hundred horse soldiers, who, with drawn swords, accom- 
panied the French ambassador wherever he went. On his 
arrival in London, the Duke de Cr^qui was treated as Lord 
Faulconbridgo had been at Calais ; at his public reception, 
Cromwell rose from his chair, and advanced two steps to meet 
him, and'afterwards seated him on his right hand, while his 
son Richard sat on his left. At his departure, the ambassador 
received costly presents for his masters and himself; among 
others, six cases of pure Cornwall tin— a solid gift, which 
Cromwell sent to Mazarin with familiar and somewhat con- 
temptuous confidence, knowing him to be more avaricious 
than vain.^ 

In the midst of such success, won with so much vigor, and 
manifested with such pomp— on beholding the keys of Dun- 
kirk delivered into hia hands by France, to be kept by him 
for England — Cromwell began once more to think and to 
hope that a Parliament would sanction, support, and per- 
petuate his power. His most confidential advisers, and par- 
ticularly Thurloe, never ceased to urge him to summon an- 
other Representative; notwithstanding all their master's 
triumphs, they were painfully conscious of the daily embar- 
rassments of his government ; they wanted both confidence 
and money. " We are so out at the heels here, that I know 
not what we shall do for money. . . . "W"e are forced to 
go a b^ging to particular aldermen of London, for five or 
six thousand pounds to send to Dunkirk, and I f6ar we shall 
be delayed. . . , "We spend as littleof the State's money 

1 Thurloe'a State Papers, vol. yii. pp. 151, 1-58, Ifl2 ; Clarendon'a History 
of the EebellJon, vol. vii. p. 286 ; NoWe's Memoirs of the Proteotoral Rouse 
of Cromwell, vol. ii. pp. 391—393; Godwin's History of tlie Commonweftlth, 
vol. iv. pp. 646—550; Larrey'a llistoire de Franco som Loois XIV., vol. iii. 
pp. 36—41. 
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upon any but public occasions as ever any did ; but the truth 
is, our expenses and occasions are extraordinary, and we can- 
not with safety retrench them. . . , How our needs are 
to be supplied, I confess I know not, without the help of a 
Parliament 1" Thus wrote Fleetwood and Thurloe to Henry 
Cromwell, whom they carefully kept acquainted with the 
state of affairs in London. On the other hand, the Protector 
was assured that the feelings of the remonstrant officers had 
undergone a change ; that he would no longer meet with the 
same opposition from the army, and that he might boldly 
accept the crown which the Parliament would not fail to offer 
him. His friends even went so far as to assert, that some of 
the most illustrious and unyielding of the republican leaders, 
Rich, Ludlow, and Vane himself, were now disposed to prove 
more compliant. Cromwell listened to all these statements, 
but came to no decision, " If you ask," wrote Thurloe to 
Henry Cromwell, on the 27th of April, 1658, " what are the 
difficulties of coming to those resolutions, I answer, I know 
none but the fears in some honest men that they will settle 
us upon some foundations ; and the doubts of some others 
that, if those fears still prevail and disappoint us of a settle- 
ment, a Parliament will then ruin us." Cromwell resolved 
to sound the intentions of some of the moat important men ; 
and he appointed a committee of nine members to report upon 
what was to be done, in the nest Parliament, to defend the 
Government against the attacks of the Cavaliers and old 
republicans. Fiennes, Fleetwood, Pickering, Desborough, 
WhaUey, Goffe, Philip Jones, Cooper, and Thurloe, five 
officers and four civilians, constituted this committee. After 
spending more than a month in deliberation, the majority 
voted, "that it was indifferent whether succession in the 
government were by election or hereditary ;" but, out of com- 
plaisance to the dissidents, they added, " that it was desirable 
to have it continued elective, that is, that the chief magistrate 
29* 
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should always name hia successor." When this childishly 
futile resolution was suhmitted to him, " his Highness," saya 
Thurloe, "finding he can have no advice from those he most 
expected it from, saith he will talie his own resolutions, and 
that lie cannot any longer satisfy himself to sit still, and make 
himself guilty of the loss of all the honest party, and of the 
nation itself. And truly," adds Thurloe, " I have long wished 
that his Highness would proceed according to his own satis- 
faction, and not so much consider others, who truly are to be 
indulged in everything but where the being of the nation is 
concerned. His Highness is now at Hampton Court, and will 
continue there for some time, as well for his own health as to 
be near my Lady Elizabeth, who hath been of late very dan- 
gerously ill, but now is somewhat better,'" 

It was, in fact, the ease that, for some months, Cromwell 
had devoted neither all his time nor all his energy to the 
duties of his government and the designs of hia ambition. 
Throughout his career, the interests and destiny of his family 
and children had been a source of deep anxiety to him. Feel- 
ing no ambitious ardor or paternal illusion with regard to 
them, he did not allow himself to overrate their talents or 
merits, and treated their affairs as an affectionate and pru- 
dent father, rather than as a powerful sovereign desirous to 
shed the lustre of his high position over all his relatives. 
Aware of the natural indolence and political indifference of 
his eldest son Richard, he allowed him to live with his father- 
in-law, Mr, Major, at Hursley Manor, like a quiet country 
-gentleman; and he did not intrust the government of Ireland 
to his second son Henry, until he had made trial of his capa- 
bilities ; and then he proinoted him by slow degrees, and 

> Thm-loe'B State Papers, to!, vii. pp. 71, 84, 99, 100, 144. 2fifl, 2B5; Bur- 
net's History of His Own Time, vol. '\. p. 129; r.oJwin's History of tbe Coni- 
moQwealtli, \tiL iv. pp. 552 — 563. 
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under modest titles. When he became Protector, lie resolved 
to have a court ; but the austerity of his party, the military 
character of his government, and the manners,, tastes, and 
jealousies of most of his adherents, confined it within very 
narrow limits. Cromwell's own family was the centre and 
chief element of his court. His wife, Elizabeth Bourchier, 
was but little calculated to shine in it ; she was a simple and 
timid person, less ambitious than interested, anxious about her 
future fate, careful to secure resources for every contingency, 
and jealous of her husband, who, though be lived on good 
terms with her, furnished her more than once with just cause 
for complaint. Lady Dysart, who afterwards became Dnchess 
of Lauderdale, Lady Lambert, and perhaps others, whose 
names are not so certainly known, had been, or still were, 
on terms of intimacy with Cromwell, which, though carefully 
kept secret, had not completely escaped detection : he is said 
to have had several natural children; and the conjugal sus- 
picions of Lady Elizabeth were so active, that she is even 
said to have fixed them on Queen Christina of Sweden, who, 
after her abdication, announced her intention to visit Eng- 
land. It was more on his children than on his wife, that the 
Protector relied for the direction of his Court. He summoned 
his son Richard to London, and obtained his election as a 
member of Parliament, a Privy Councillor, and Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford. His son-in-law, John Claypole, 
was a man of elegant tastes, and, like Richard Cromwell, 
was on friendly terms with a great many Cavaliers. After 
the marriage of his two younger daughters with Lord Faul- 
conbridge and Mr. Rich, Cromwell had about him four young 
and wealthy families, desirous to enjoy life, and to share their 
enjoyments with all who came near them in rank and fortune. 
The Protector himself was fond of social amusements and 
brilliant assemblies ; be was also passionately fond of music, 
and took delight in surrounding himself with musicians, and 
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in listening to their performances. His court became, under 
the direction of his daughters, numerous and gay. One alone 
of them, the widow of Ireton and wife of Fleetwood, was a 
zealous and austere republican, and took but little part in 
their festivities, and deplored the monarchical and worldly 
tendencies which prevailed in the household as well as in 
the policy of the Protector,' 

In the midst of his public labors, Cromwell exulted in the 
enjoyment of this domestic prosperity. Family afflictions 
had not, bowever, been altogether spared him: in July, 
1648, during the course of the civil war, he had lost his 
eldest son, a young captain, of nineteen years of age, who 
bore the name of Oliver, and who was killed in a skirmish 
with the Scots. Until ten years after his death, we find no 
allusion to the fate of this young man; but in 1658, the 
fidelity of paternal love in Cromwell's heart found audible 
expression; hearing some one read a passage fi:om Saint 
Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, " This Scripture," he said, 
" did once save my life, when ray eldest son, poor Oliver, 
died, which went as a dagger to my heart, indeed it did." In 
1654, Cromwell lost his mother, Elizabeth Stuart, a woman 
of much sense and virtue, for whom he never ceased to en- 
tertain and manifest the utmost respect. She regarded her 
son's good fortune with distru.'5t, and could not be induced 
to share it without feelings of modesty and regret. He found 
it very difficult to persuade her to take up her abode in "White- 
hall ; and she lived in a state of constant disquietude, always 
expecting some sudden catastrophe, and exclaiming, when- 
ever she heard the sound of a musket, that her son was shot. 
At her death, she expressed her wish to be buried without 

' Nolile'B Memoirs of the Proteotoral House of Cromwell, yolr i. pp. 124 — 
128, 1.15, 159—162, yoI. ii. pp, 376—378; Cromweira Letters and Speeches, 
Tol. i. pp. 6i, 92, Tol. iii. pp. 260, 295, 388. 
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pomp in a small country chureh ; but Cromwell ordered that 
she should be interred, with great magniScence, in Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel, in AFestminster Abbey. For four years, 
from 1654 to 1658, his family was visited by no misfor- 
tune; it continued to enjoy unmixed happiness and pros- 
perity. But during the winter of 1658, death entered it 
with unusual severity; three months after her marriage, hia 
daughter Frances lost her husband, Robert Eich, at the early 
age of twenty-three; and three months later, Mr. Rich's 
grandfather, the Earl of Warwick, the moat intimate of 
Cromwell's friends among the nobility, and a man who had 
never failed to serve him with useful advice and true devo- 
tion, followed his grandson to the tomb, Cromwell felt these 
losses keenly ; the one was premature, the other warned him 
of the approach of old age, and the irreparable voids which 
it creates. But ere many weeks had passed, he had to endure 
a still heavier blow. His beloved daughter. Lady Claypole, 
had long been weak and invalid ; and he had sent her to 
reside at Hampton Court Palace, that she might have the 
benefit of country air and complete tranquiJlity. Finding 
that her illness increased, he went to reside there himself, 
that he might watch over her with tender and constant care. 
She possessed, in his mind, great and peculiar attractions; she 
was a person of noble and delicate sentiments, of an e 
and cultivated mind, faithful to her friends, generous to 1 
enemies, and tenderly attached to her father, of whom she 
felt at once proud and anxiou^ and who rejoiced greatly in 
her affection. When fatigued, as he often was, not only by 
the men who surrounded him, but by his own agitated 
thoughts, Cromwell took pleasure in seeking repose in the 
society of a person so entirely a stranger to the brutal con- 
flicts and violent actions which had occupied, and stiU con- 
tinued to occupy, his life. But this pleasure was now 
i into bitter sorrow; the complicated internal disease 
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of Lady Claypole grew rapidly worse; sbe became subject to 
convulsloa-fits, during wbicb sbe gave utterance, ia her fa- 
tber's presence, sometimes to her own cruel sufferings, and 
3 to tbe grief and pious anxiety wbicb sbe felt re- 
r himself. Sitting constantly by his daughter's bed- 
side, Cromwell had need of all bis self-control to endure 
these painful impressions. On tbe 6tb of August, 1658, 
Lady Claypole died. The Protector took a melancholy 
pleasure in surrounding his daughter's coffin with all the 
pomp which he could command; her body was conveyed to 
the Painted Chamber at "Westminster, where it lay in state 
for twenty-four hours ; after which it was taken to Henry 
tbe Seventh's Chapel, and solemnly interred in a special 
vault, among the tombs of the kings.* 

When Lady Claypole fell ill, Cromwell himself was not in 
good health. Although be had successfully resisted the 
attacks of fever, which he had suffered during bis cam- 
paigns in Scotland and Ireland, bis strong constitution had 
been shaken by them ; be was subject to many painful mala- 
dies, which might at any time prove exceedingly dangerous ; 
gout, gravel, affections of the liver and loins, and want of 
sleep, were bis habitual enemies. When be had any attack 
wbicb prevented bis attending to business, he grew impatient, 
and ordered his physicians to set him right again at any cost. 
At the time when Lady Claypole's illness assumed a danger- 
ous character, he was suffering from an attaok of gout ; while 
giving audience to tbe Dutch ambassador, Nieuport, on the 
30th of July, he felt so unwell, that he broke off tbe inter- 
view, and adjourned the business to the following week. 

' Cromwell's Letl^rs and Speeches, toI. iii. pp. 448 — 41)2 ; Thurloe'a State 
Papers, toI. Tii. p. 320; Noble's Memoii-s of the Protectoral House of Crom- 
well, 50l. i. pp. 84—90, 132, 134, 137—142, toI. ii. pp. 399—402; Godwin's 
History of tlie Commonwealth, Tol. iv. pp. 527 — 530. 
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Three days tefore, on the 27th of July, Thurloe -wrote to 
Henry CroraweD : " His Highness's constant residence at 
Hampton Court, and the sickness of my Lady Elizabeth, 
which is a great affliction to him, bath hindered the considera- 
tion of public matters, so that very httle or nothing hath been 
done therein for these fourteen days." After the death of Lady 
Claypole, the Protector made an effort to resume his labors : 
he held his council ; he reviewed some troops ; he terminated 
a commercial negotiation with Sweden; he grew alarmed at 
the sudden arrival of Ludlow in London, and ordered Fleet- 
wood to make sure that he entertained no evil designs. But 
an intermittent fever broke out with great violence ; he was 
obliged to remain in bed ; and his physicians believed him to 
be in great danger. About the 20th of August, however, 
the fever ceased ; he left his bed, and resumed his former 
occupations. George Fox, the Quaker, who was always sure 
to meet with a friendly reception from him, went to Hampton 
Court, and requested to speak with him " about the sufferings 
of Friends." " I met him riding into Hampton Court Park," 
says Fox ; " and before I came to him, as he rode at the head 
of his lifeguards, I saw and felt a waft of death go forth 
against him ; and when I came to him he looked like a dead 
man. After I had laid the sufferings of Friends before him, 
and had warned him according as I was moved to speak to 
him, he bade me come to his house ; and, the next day, I went 
up to Hampton Court to speak further with him. But when 
I came, Harveyj" who was one that waited on him, told me 
the doctors were not willing that I should speak with him. 
So I passed away, and never saw him more,"^ 

The fever had greatly increased ; his physicians prescribed 
change of air, and recommended him to leave Hampton Court 

' Thurloe's State Papers, Tol. vii. pp. 294, 299, 801, 320, 365; Foi'a 
Joutnal, vol. i. pp. 485, 486; Cromwell'a leters and Speeches, toI. iii. pp. 
452, 453 ; Clarendon's History of Ehe Rebellion, toI. vii, p. 293, 
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for London. He returned to Whitehall on the 24th of August, 
1658, and from that moment, notwithstanding some few inter- 
vals of respite, the disease and danger became more and more 
urgent, Cromwell ceased to attend to public business, and 
seemed not even to think of it. In his own soul, however, 
he had not yet given up all hope of life, add future worldly- 
achievements. Having heard his physicians whisper that his 
pulse was intermittent, the words filled him with alarm : he 
turned pale, a cold perspiration covered his face, and, request- 
ing to be placed in bed, he sent for a secretary, and executed 
his private wiU. On the following morning, one of his phy- 
sicians entered his room. " Why do yo« look so sad ?" said 
Cromwdl to him. " How can I look otherwise," replied the 
physician, " when I have the responsibility of your life upon 
me." "You doctors think I shall die," returned Cromwell; 
and he took the hand of his wife, who was sitting by his 
bedside, and said to her, "I tell thee I shall not die of this 
bout.; I am sure I shall not." Observing the surprise of his 
physician at these words, he added ; "Do not think that I am 
mad; I tell you the truth ; I know it from better authority 
than any which you can have from Galen or Hippocrates, 
It is the answer of God himself to our prayers ; not to mine 
alone, but those of others, who have a more intimate interest 
in Him than I have. Therefore, take courage ; banish sorrow 
from your eyes, and treat me as you would treat a mere ser- 
vant. You ban do much by your science ; but nature can 
do more than all the doctors in the world, and God is infi- 
nitely more powerful than nature." Finding him so strangely 
excited after an almost sleepless night, the physician ordered 
that he should be kept perfectly quiet, and left the room. 
As he was going away, he met one of his colleagues, and said 
to him, " I fear our patient is wellnigh deranged," and he 
repeated what he had heard. "Are you so far a stranger 
here," replied the other, " that you do not know what took 
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place last nigLt? The Proteetor's chaplains, and all their 
friends the saints, engaged in prayers for his safety, in differ- 
ent parts of the palace, and they all heard the voice of God, 
saying, ' He ^vill recover 1' so they are all certain of it.'" 

Not in Whitehall only, but in a multitude of churches and 
houses in London, fervent prayers were offered for the Pro- 
tector's recovery; prayers at once sincere and interested — 
dictated alike by sympathy and fear. Independently of the 
men who were attached to his person and government, and 
whose fortune was dependent on his own, Cromwell was, to 
all those revolutionists and sectaries, whom republican fana- 
ticism had not rendered his enemies, the representative of 
their cause, and the defender of their civil and religious 
liberties. "What would be their fate if he should die ? Under 
what yoke would they nest fall? And their prayers were 
not, to them, cold and empty forms ;-~they had firm faith in 
their access to God, and they presumptuously believed that 
He revealed to them His designs. "0 Lord," exclaimed 
Goodwin, one of the Protector's chaplains, " we pray not for 
his recovery — that thou hast granted already ; what we now 
beg is his speedy recovery." The politicians were not so 
sanguine — and yet they too had great hopes. "Never," 
wrote Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, on the 30th of August, 
1658, " was there a greater stock of prayers going for any 
man than for him ; and truly, there is a general consterna- 
tion upon the spirits of all men, good and bad, fearing what 
may be the event of it, should it please God to take his 
Highness at this time ; and God, having prepared the heart 
to pray, I trust lie will incline His ear to hear."^ 

I Bates's Elenohua Motuum Nuperorum, part ii, pp, 413—415; Heath's 
Chronicle, pp. 7S6, 737. 

= TTmrloe'H State Papers, vol. vii. pp. 364, 366, 867, 369; Neal's History 
of tlie Puritans, vol. iv. p. 180; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 269. 
VOL. II.-— 30 
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Cromwell waa far from getting better ;— Ih^ fita : became Ew 
more violent and frequent ; and whan they were over, he waa 
left in a state of profound despondency. Hia family and his 
confidants were agitated by the utmost anxiety regarding 
the future. , Who was to be his successor? By the terms 
of the Instrument of Government, he waa himself to appoint 
iim. After he fell ill, and before be left Hampton Court to 
return to London, Cromwell had given some thought- to the 
matter, and bad directed John Barrington, one o£ Ha secreta- 
ries, to fetch from his study-table at "Whitehall, a sealed 
paper, in the form of a letter directed to Thurloe, in which, 
immediately after the second constitution of the Protectorate, 
he had nominated his successor, without communicating the 
secret to any other person. This paper could not be found, 
and Cromwell said no more about it. When his death 
seemed to be imminent, his children and sona-in-law, Lord 
Fauleonbridge among others, urged ThprJoe, the Protector's 
only real confidant, to put some question to him on this sub- 
ject. Thurloe promised to do so, but delayed performing 
his promise. He had no certain knowledge of his master's 
intentions ; — Cromwell had kept them perfectly secret, as he 
was unwilling to deprive any of those who aspired to suc- 
ceed him, of the hope of doing so. Some persons affirmed 
that his choice would not rest on either of his sons, but oo 
hia son-in-law, Fleetwood, who was more popular with the 
army and with the repabheans. Under these doubtful cir- 
cumstances, Thurloe hesitated to undertake to demand a 
positive answer from the Protector, as he was unwilling to 
incur the ennjity of any of the aspirants.' 

In these perplexities of those who surrounded him, Crom- 
well took no part ; worldly affeirs, political questions, even 
the interests of those persons who were dearest to him, re- 

1 Tburloe's State Papers, vol. vii. pp. 363, 3S6. 
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treated and disappeared in proportion as he drew nearer to 
the grave: his soul fell back upon itself, and, as it advanced 
towards the mysteries of the eternal future, it came in con- 
tact with other thoughts and other perplexities than those 
which agitated the mourners around bis bed. Cromwell's 
religious faith had exercised but little influence over his 
conduct; the necessities, combinations, and passions of this 
world had more generally swayed him, and he had yielded 
to their mastery with cynical restlessness— as he was deter- 
mined to succeed, to become great, and to rule at any cost. 
The Christian had disappeared beneath the revolutionary 
politician and despot ; but though it liad dist^ipeared, it had 
not altogether perished : Christian faith had survived in his 
soul, though overladen by so many falsehoods and crimes ; 
and when the final trial arrived, it reasserted its power; and, 
to use the fine expression of Archbishop Tillotson, "Crom- 
well's religious enthusiasm gained the victory over his hy- 
pocrisy;' On the 2d of September, Cromwiel!, who had been 
delirious, had a lucid interval of some duration. His chap- 
lains were standing around his bed. "Tell me," he said to 
one of thera,^ "is it possible to fall from grace?" "It is not 
possible," replied the minister. " Then,'' exdaimed the dying 
man, " I am safe; for I know that I was once in grace." He 
then turned round, and prayed aloud. "Lord," he said, 
" though I am a miserable and wretched creature, I am in 
covenant with Thee through grace ; and 1 may, I-wil!, come 
to Thee, for thy people! Thou hast made me, though very 
unworthy, a mean instrument to do them some good, and 
Thee service ; and many of them have set too high a value 
upoQ me, though others wish, and would be glad of my 
death ; but, Lord, however Thou do dispose of me, continue 

I To Dr. Goodwin, nocording to some authorities; or Dr, Sttny, according 
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and go on to do good for tliem. Give them consistency of 
judgment, one heart, and mutual love ; and go on to deliver 
them, and with the work of reformation; and make the name 
of Christ glorious in the world. Teach those who look too 
much on thy instruments to depend more upon Thyself. 
Pardon such as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor 
worm, for they are Thy people too ; and pardon the folly of 
this short prayer, even for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.'" 

This pious exercise was followed by a kind of stupor, 
which continued until evening. As the night closed in, 
Cromwell became greatly agitated; he spoke in low and 
broken tones, terminating neither his ideas nor his words. 
" Truly God is good," he said, " indeed he is ... he 
will not ... he will not leave me, ... I would 
be willing to Hve to be further serviceable to God and His 
people . . , but my work is done ... yet God 
will be with His people." One of his attendants oiFered him 
something to drink, and besought him to endeavor to sleep. 
" It is not my design," he answered, " to drink or sleep, but 
my design is to make what haste I can to be gone." Day 
dawned at length ; it was the third of September, his fortu- 
nate DAY, as he had often called it— the anniversary of his 
victories at Dunbar and Worcester, By a singular coinci- 
dence, the night which had j ust ended had been very stormy— 

' Baxfer's Life, part 4. p. 98; Noal's History of the Puritans, vol. it. p. 
181; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. iii. pp. 453—457. Most of these 
detaila are deriycd from a pampLlct entjtled, "A Collection of several pas- 
sages concerning his late Highness Oliver Cromwell in the time of his Sick- 
ness; written by one that waa then groom of his bedchamber." TWs pam- 
phlet is attributed by some to Maidstone, who was at (hat time Steward of 
Cromwell's household; and by others (as I lliint, with greater probability) to 
Underwood, one of the grooms of his bedthnmber, whi waa sent to Henry 
Cromwell in Ireland with the sad intelligence Thurloe s State Papers, vol. 
Tii. pp. 874, 375; Harris's Life of CromnoU, pp 484 — 486; Biographia 
Britannica, vol. iii. p. 1572. 
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a violent tempest had caused many disasters both on land 
and sea ; Cromwell liad relapsed into a state of utter iasen- 
sibdity, from -which he did not again recover. Between 
three and four o'clock in the afternoon, as he lay still uncon- 
scious, he heaved a deep sigh ; the attendants drew near his 
bed ; he had just expired.' 

At the news of his death, a general shudder, arising from 
very different feehngs, ran through all England. Cavaliers 
and Republicans, Episcopalians and Presbyterians, Levellers 
and Anabaptists — all Cromwell's enemies breathed freely 
like ransomed prisoners ; but they did not stir. More than 
this ; they repressed their joy, in presence of the imposing 
grief of the army, and the restless disquietude of the people. 

Both officers and soldiers proved themselves devoted to 
their dead general ; and the public at large, having lost their 
master, inquired with anxiety how they were to obtain a 
new government. Demonstrations of family grief and official 
sorrow alone appeared. The first were sincere, and the sec- 
ond, from a regard to propriety no less than from pohcy, were 
manifested with great splendor, as though they would secure 
the future by the magnificence of their homage to the past. 
" The hearer of this letter," wrote Lord Paulconbridge to 
Henry Cromwell, on the 7th of September, "brings your 
lordship the sad news of our general loss, in your incom- 
parable father's death, by which these poor nations are de- 
prived of the greatest personage and instrument of happiness, 
not only our own, but indeed any other age ever produced. 
The preceding night, and not before, in presence of four or 
five of the Council, he declared my Lord Richard his suc- 
cessor; . . . and some three hours after his decease (a 

; Forster'B Statesmen of the Com- 
B Chronicle, pp. 736, 737; Crom- 
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time spent only in framing the draft — not in any doubtful 
dispute), was your Lordship's brother, his now Highness, 
declared Protector "of these nations, with full consent of coun- 
cil, soldiers, and city. ... All the time his late High- 
ness was drawing on to his end, the consternation and as- 
tonishment of people was inexpressible ; their hearts seemed 
sunt within them. And if this abroad of the family, your 
Lordship may imagine what it was in her Highness, and 
other near relations. My poor wife, I know not what in the 
earth to do with her ; when seemingly quieted, slie hursts out 
again into passion, that tears her very heart in pieces ; nor 
can I blame her, considering what she has lost." The same 
messenger also conveyed to Henry Cromwell a letter from 
Thurloe, in which he states : " It hath pleased God hitherto 
to give his Highness, your brother, a very easy and peaceable 
entrance upon liis government. There is not a dog that 
wags his tongue : so great a calm are we in." In the midst 
of this calm, the pious enthusiasts who had surrounded Crom- 
well's death-bed, alone raised their voices, saying to his 
weeping friends and servants : " Cease to weep ; you have 
more reason to rejoice. He was your protector here; he 
will prove a still more powerful prelector now that he is 
with Christ at the right hand of the Father.'" 

More than two months after these exhibitions of domestic 
grief and enthusiasm, on the 28d of November, 1658, the 
obsequies of the Protector were celebrated in Westminster 
Abbey with a pomp which far exceeded all that had ever 
yet been displayed in England at the funerals of kings. 
Although the body had been embalmed, its rapid decompo- 
sition had rendered it necessary to bury it without ceremony 
a few days after his death. On the 26th of September, a 

' Thurlo«'sSta(«l'npcrs, Tol. vi[. pp. iJTJ.STo; Lii.lluw's Mcinuirs, p. 259; 
ContinuaUoii of BEker's Chronicle, p. 690. 
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raagniflcetit catafalque was erected at Somerset House, in the 
fourth of a suite of rooms hung with hlack velvet ; and the 
effigy of the Protector lay there for more than six weeks, 
exposed to the gaze of an immense crowd of people, who 
daily thronged to behold it. In regulating the order of 
these ceremonies, not only had national recollections been 
consulted, but the learaing of men versed in the study of 
royal pageants, as illustrated by the practice of the great 
continental monarchies. One of these, Mr. Kinnersley, sug- 
gested the obsequies of the most Cathohc of kings, Philip 
II. of Spain, as most worthy to be imitated in the interment 
of the Protector of European Protestantism. His suggestion 
was adopted ; and at an interval of sixty years,^ Philip II. 
and Cromwell, at the solemn moment of their appearance 
before God, received, amidst the same funereal splendor, the 
same testimonies of the pious respect of the nations they 
had governed.' 

Cromwell died in the plenitude of his power and great- 
ness. He had succeeded beyond all expectation, far more than 
any other of those men had succeeded, who, by their genius, 
have raised themselves, as he had done, to supreme authority ; 
for he had attempted ^nd accomplished, with equal success, 
the most opposite designs. During eighteen years that he 
had been an ever-victorious actor on the world's stage, he 
had alternately sown disorder and established order, effected 
and punished revolution, overthrown and restored govern- 
ment, in his country. At every moment, under all circum- 
stances, he had distinguished with admirable sagacity the 
dominant interests and passions of the time, so as to make 

' Philip II. died just eiity years, day for diiy, before Cromwell, on the y 
of September, 1698. 

' Old Pftrliameotary History, vol. xsi. pp. 238—245; Cromwelliana, pp. 
178—181 ; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 260. 
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tliem the instruments of his own rule — caTelesa whether he 
belied his antecedent conduct, so long as he triumphed iti 
concert with the popular instinct, and explaining the incou- 
siat«ncies of his conduct, by the ascendent unity of his 
power. He is, perhaps, the only example which history af- 
fords of one man having governed the most opposite events, 
and proved sufficient for the most various destinies. And 
is the course of his violent and changeful career, incessantly 
exposed to all kinds of enemies and conspiracies, Cromwell 
experienced this crowning favor of fortune, that his life was 
never actually attacked ; the sovereign against whom Killing 
had been declared to he No Murder, never found himself face to 
fece with an assassin. The world has never known another 
example of siaceess at once so constant and so various, or of 
fortune so invariably favorable, in the midst of such mani- 
fold conflicts and perils. 

Yet Cromwell's death-bed was clouded with gloom. Ho 
was unwilling not only to die, but also, and most of all, to 
die without having attained his real an<l final object. How- 
ever great his egotism may have been, his soul was too great 
to rest satisfied with the highest fortune, if it were merely 
personal, and, like himself, of ephemeral earthly duration. 
Weary of the ruin he had caused, it was his cherished wish 
to restore to his country a regular and stable government — 
the only government which was suited to its wants, a mo- 
narchy under the control of Parliament. And at the same 
time, with an ambition which extended beyond the grave, 
tinder the influence of that thirst for permanence which is 
the stamp of true greatness, be aspired to leave his name 
and race in possession of the throne. He failed in both de- 
signs : his crimes had raised up obstacles against him, which 
neither his prodent genius nor his persevering will could 
surmount ; and though covered, as far as he was himself 
concerned, with power and glory, he died with his dearest 
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hopes frustrated, and leaving behind him, as his successors, 
the two enemies whom he had so ardently combated— anarchy 
and the Stuarts. 

God does not grant to those great men, who have laid the 
foundations of their greatness amidst disorder and revolution, 
the power of regulating at their pleasure, and for succeeding 
ages, the government of nations. 
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APPENDIX I. 

(Page 55.) 
M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DB BEIENNE. 

Londres, 29 Deoembre, 1653. 
Monsieur ; Voua aurez pu reoonnaitre dans mes derniferes letlres 
uae grande disposition fi I'^tablissement d'un nouveau r^itne dans 
r Anglcterre. La rSsoiution en fitant priae par les officiera de I'arm^e ; 
ils s'assenib!6rent Vendredi au matin dana le logis ordinaire da Boi 
oil se tient le Conseil d'Etat, en y mand^rent le maire de Londrea, les 
eonaeillera de la ville, les j g 1 1 h nceliera, ai peu infonnds qu'ila 
rendiuent chaoun la juat d n 1 re t bunaux. Apr^a que la lec- 
ture leur cut ^t^ faite de 1 ^ 1 t n d I'anni^e, qu'ils se lev^rent 
sans r^fiistanoe et qu'ila nt p 1 u robe de c^rfimonie, toul« la 
compagnie monta en car ssc t n f m de cortege marobant devant 
celui de M. le g^n^ral, 1' nfaate n b dana lea rues et m@me lea 
eolonela ^ pied h, la t6te d n ca sc rendit au palaia ou sifige le 

Pariement ; et dans une tribune 6levee, lecture fut faite de la decla- 
ration de rarmfie. Bile expose d^a le commencement la n^jessite 
qu'i! y a d'fitablir uq protecteur pour conserver la r^publique, nomme 
M. le g^n^ral k cctte charge, lui ordonne un coDseil de vingt-quatre 
peraonnea par I'avis desqueUes it gouvemera, lui doone pouvoir de 
I'aire la paix et la guerre ; et dans la n^iessit^ pressanto de lever jus- 
qu'& deux mitliona ei le Pariement n'en point gtabli, I'oblige de maiu- 
tenir la religion r^orm^ et de reformer lea abus qui ao commetent 
par les hgr^tiques; lui permet d' avoir des ofSoiera pour la conserva- 
tion de son bien, et lui asaigue pour son entretien les domaines du 
Koi non alifin^a, ordonne en outre qu'il y aura toujours 20,000 
hommes sur pied et 10,000 chevaux, et qu'un Pariement libre sera 
convoqu^ pour le 3 de Septembre prochain, et qu'advenant la raort 
du Protecteur il en sera choisi un autre par le Oonseil, donnant I'ez- 
TOL. II. — 31 
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elusion aus cnfante du d^funt et h, ceux qui seront du sang royal. La 
lecture faite et le serment prStfi entre les mains du cliancelier, le aieur 
Protecteur a'assit dans une chaire prepares, se eouvrit, et lea autres 
-demeuraut debout et tete nue, les ehanceliers l«i pr^sentferent insiffnia 



! l'6p^. II les prit et les leu 
retourna aans le meme ordre, sinon que le dit mair 
lui I'^piSe eonime autrefois devant le roi et m@me dar 
toat )e monde jusques k sea gardes ^talent t@le nue 
s'acbeva dans le palais rojal d'oii il ^tait parti, par u 



idit et e 
portait devant 



l.—i 



Monsieur : J 
I'honneur de voua 



APPENDIX II. 

(Page 62.) 

! B RDE DE BRIENNE. 

Londrea, 25 Juin, K.f)4. 

ss4 p d X dinaires sans me douncr 

p m p u n'avoir rien eu a mander 
nd p u a u!u attendre le retour de 

M. de Baas do h z I u P cteur, qui I'avait enroj^ 

ehercher, preYoyant que s etait pou q e que chose d'estraordinaire. 
II ne m'eut pas stiot fait le rapport de sa conference que troia miuis- 
tres du Conseil me vinrent trouver, et mo tinrent jnsques aprte I'heure 
du depart de la poste. J'ai depuis vu M. le Protecteur, et quoique 
je pusse remettre au sieur de Baas la relation de tout ce qui s'est 
pass6, n^anmoins crainte qu'il n'arrive pas assez t6t h. la cour, je 
tScherai de satisfaire I'impatience que sa Majesty pourrait avoir d'etre 
inform^e des sujets de sa rctraite. U sera sans doute, Monsieur, tcdu 
k TOtre coanaissance que depuis deux mois un nomm^ Naudaia, m^ 
decin Frangais, avait 616 trouver M. de Baas et s'etait offertde gagner 
quelques officiers de I'arraSe, mfime quelque place, et fomenter une 
division dans cet Etat, si la France voulait appuyer ce desaein, prS- 
supposant que nous ne devious pas rejeter des propositions si avan- 
tageuaes, puisque ce regime etait enti^rement porte k pref^rer I'amitie 
de I'Espagne i celle de France. Quoique oette ouverture dans w 
temps auquel foutes noa instances pour I'ac ' ' 



saicnt aucua effet, n^anmoins le dit sieur de ] 
engager, sur oe qu'il ne croyait pas, que la co 
daos de sembjables cntreprises, tant qu'elle 
modement. Le dit Naudin ne laisse pas de 
revenir voir, croyant sans doute que Sa Majes 
veaux ordres. Ce oomnjerce a continue, saa 



lodement ne produi- 
aas ne se voulet point 
r efit intention d'entrer 
rarrait jour k I'aceom- 
temps en temps de la 
& lui enverrait de nou- 
ma participation, jus- 
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qu'au jour que !e dit Naudin a 6t6 fait prisonnier. II no fat pas sitSt 
interrog^, que de plnsieurs endroita I'oa m'averti que noua ^tions 
soupgoon^s d'avoir part fi kiconjuration. Wgme un de bos comrais- 
saires me le fit savoir, et d&igna !e dit sieur Baas, en me d^chargeant 
de ce soup^on, que je consid^rai comme uo pv^teste dont I'on Be vou- 
lait servir pour rctarder notre nSgociation. Je ne laissai pas n^an- 
moins de fairo toutea diligcncea pour effaeer cette dlifiatiee, principate- 
ment aprfea avoir appria dudit sieur de Baas tout ce qui s'^tait pass^, 
et le peu de foadement qu'elle avait. Elles n'empgchSrent pas que 
M. le Proteeteur ne le mandat, il y a quinze joure, pour Tinterroger, 
dont quolques uns de son Conseil le dfitournfereDt, et quoique depuis 
ce BOupgon parut 6tre dissip^, n^anmoina, soit que, comme Ton m'as- 
sure, il ait &t& renouvcl^ par des lettrea de France, ou que Ton fasse 
priSsentement moina de difficulty d'^clater, mon dit sieur te Prot«cl«ur 
le renvoya chereher lundi aprfes diner, et en prfisenee de sept de son 
Consei!, lui fit des reprochea de ce qu'il avait tremp^ dans une conju- 
ration contre sa personne et cet Etat, lui lut la deposition de Naudin, 
et le pressa d'y repondre. Ce coup n'ayant point et^ impr^vu, noua 
avions jugg h, propos de ne lui point refuaer en pafticulier quelqu' 
&laireiasement ; mais qu'il ne faMt se laisscr traiter en criminel ou 
t^moin, 1g dit sieur de Baas, ne croyant paa de pouvoir repondre sans 
jouer I'un ou I'autre personnage, se dSfcndit but ce qu'il ne devait 
tendre compte de aes actions qu'au roi, et nSanmoins lui effirit pour sa 
satisfaction tout I'^cMrcissement que la biens&ince pouvait permettre. 
M. le Proteeteur ne Iwssa pas de le presser, et le trouvant ferme dans 
la negative, se retira pour delib^rer avcc son Conseil, et aussitfit lui 
vint dMarer que, puisqu'il ne voulait point repondre, qu'il eut fi se 
retirer aujourd'hui. Le dit sieur de Baas sortait de mo rapporter ce 
proc6d6, loraque deux de nos commisaaires et !e aeur Pickering, h, dix 
heures du soir, me vinrent trouver de la part de son Altesse; ils me 
dirent qu'elle lea avait envoy^s de vers moi, et que, crainte de ne so 
pas bien expliquer, ila aviuent mis par 6orit leur ordre dont la suV 
stauce etait, qu'il y a six semaines qu'un gentilhommo d'honneur fut re- 
clierohiS d'entrer dans une entreprise contre la vie de son Altesse et la 
paix de cette Rfipublique par une nomm^ Naudin, Frangaia, qui pro- 
mettflit que le sieur de Baas, fort accredit^ aupr&s de son Eminence, 
fournirait argent et toutes choses niScesaaires pour 1' execution de ce 
desseiu ; que depuis il lui avait souvent renouvel6 les mSmes assu- 
rances, dont etant demeur^ d'aecord dans son audition et le dit sieur 
de Baas n'ayant voulu donuer aucuue satisfaction sur ce sujet i. son 
Altesse, elle ne le croyait plus capable de traiter ; et qu 'afin, de mo 
faire connaltre que sa retraite ne porterait point de prejudice aux af- 
faires, elle avait ordonnS &. mes commissaires de s'assembler et do 
dresser un traits h. des conditions raisonnables et ^galos. Ila m'aji)u> 
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terant ensuito qu'elle ne crojait point que le Roi m son Eminence 
euBsent ancune part k eetto entreprise, et qn'elle fcrirwt k !'un et b. 
I'autre, Je n'oubliai rien de ce qui la pouvait d^sabuser que le dit 
sieur de Baas ett rien fait contre leurs intentions et pour I'obliger h 
ne pas f^re injuro sur un soupgon si l^gec k une personne qai avait 
I'honneur d'etre ministre de Sa Majesty, et les pressai de me faire 
aavoir quelle satisfaction son Altcaae desirerait, afin que jo lui don- 
nasse. Mais je no pus tirer d'ens auouno r^ponse, sinou que M. lo 
Proteoteur ne pouvait tSmoigner son ressentiment avec plus de dou- 
ceur, qu'il iJtait persuade de la volenti du dit sieur de Baas et ne de- 
mandait point de Batisfaction, que, sans cette conjoncture, le traits 
aurait 6tS conclu, qu'ils avaient cliarge d'en examiner les conditions 
et feraient leur rapport de ce que je venais de leur dire. Je ne lassai 
pas de demander audience des le lendemain, dans, laquelle je temoigniu 
i, M. le Protecteur que le Roi ayant proc^^ en son endroit avec taut 
de sine^riti5, et les actions noires etant en si grande borreur k ceux 
ausqueJs il confie le soin de ses affaires, il y avait de quoi s'fitonner 
que ses ministres pusaent etrc soupgonnSs d'avoir eu part dans une 
telle enterprise, et que si le dit sieor de Baas se trouvait avoir pasa6 
pardessus ses ordres, sa conduite serait d^sapprouv^e, et son Altesse en 
recevrait la mgme justice que Sa Majesty pourrait desirer dans une 
sembkble rencontre, mais qu'il ne iallait point si Ifig^rement entrer en 
defiance d'une personne dont lea interSts n'^taient point separfe do 
ceux de Bon maitre ; que, qnand le dit Naadin aurait empioyfi son 
nom, ou mgme avouerait avoir regu qnelques propositions, ce n'fitait 
pas une preuve suffisanl«, ^lant assez ordinaire k eeus qui voulent en- 
gager queiqu'un dans leurs desseins de se faire forts de personnes 
puissantes et aax accuses de rejeter leur crime sur autrui ; outre que, 
ne paraissant par sa disposition, si ce n'est que le dit sieur de Baas lui 
il iait forte questions aur i'etat des affaires de ce pays et la disposition 
des esprits, il ne s'en pent pas inf^rer que g'wt 6te avec dessein de 
brouiller, ce gouvernement, et quo si son Altease voulait suspendre 
son jugement, jusques k ce qu'elle flit plus foidrcie, je m'assurais 
qu'il ne lui resterait aucun scrupulc, que, quand mSme sa defiance 
aunut plus de fondement, elle devait au moins en user avec cette d^ 
f^rence devant quo de cliasser le dit sieur de Baas, d'en faire ses 
plaintes au roi et demander sa revocation qui ne aerait pas refus^e. 
Je lui repr^sentai auasi que io retour du dit sieur de Baas sur le point 
de la conclusion d'un trait*;, aprfis tant de remises, pouvaut etre im- 
pute k d'autres causes qu'au defauto de sa conduite et confirmer les 
avis qui nous venaient de tous c6tes que Sa Majeat^ ne devait s'atten- 
dre k aucun accommodement avec I'Anglcterre nonobstant toutes les 
paroles qui nous avaient et6 donncus. II ^tait n^cessaJre, pour pr^- 
Tenir les mauvws effets qu'elle pourrait produire, de me mettre en 
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^tat que lea memes diSpPches qui porteraient les nouvelles de cette re- 
traite, porbasaent aussi celles de la conclusion da traits, qui se pouvait 
acliiiTer en peu d'heuros, puisquc Aijh, ks propositions g^ngrales 
^taient r^gl^es ; et que, touohant le commerce, nous ^tions convenua 
de le r^gler suivant lea anciens trait^s et k dea eonditiona ^gales. La 
ri^poDse de M. le Proteoteur fut qu'il n'avait jamais entnS en soupeon 
que Sa Majeat^ efit part k la conjuration qui avait 6l6 d6;ouverte, 
mais que le dit sieur de Baas lui paraissant plus coupable que je ne 
pr^supposais, i! ne le pouvait souffrir plus longteme en Angleterre ; 
qu'il ne doutait point que Sa Majesty auquel il en Scrirait ne lui fit 
justice, et qu'il 6tait bien aiso de voir que je correspondais au dessein 
qu'il avait de oontinuer incessamment !e traits ; que Jeudi dernier lea 
commisaaires me. fuasent venus tronver sans cette rencontre, et que, 
dans deux jours, ils m'apporteraient la rSponae &, nies articles et sea 
propositions. Ce fut le rfeultat d'une audience de deux heurea, dans 
laquelle je n'oubliai pas de t^moiguer que 8a Majesty aurait aujet de 
se plaindre du traitement que recevait son miniatre, les dMances que 
lui donnaient tant de remises et la liaison avec eet Etat dont nos en- 
nemis se vantaient, ni aussi de loi toucher lea considerations qui le 
devaient obliger h, changer de proeSdS, s'il souhaitait I'amiti^ de la 
France, sans en retirer aucune autre satisfaction pour ce qui 6tait du 
sieur de Baas ; et h. regard de I'aceommoderaent qu'il ne doutait pas 
que nous ne re^ussions aussi bJen que lui beaucoup d'avis qui nous 
donnaient de la jalousie, mais que nous roconnaitrions que les Anglais 
eont franca et sincferes, et me confirma que, dans cette semaiue, j'aurais 
un entier felaircissemcnt de aes pretentions. Encore que j'eusse 6t6 
averti dfeg la veiile que la r&olution avait 6tA prise de ne pas r^voquor 
I'ordre donniS au dit sieur de Baas, je crus nCanmoius qu'il 6tait k 
propos d'en ttJmoigner du rcssentiment, maia non pas, suivaut son 
opinion, de me retirer d' Angleterre ou de Jjondres devant que d'en 
avoir re^u un eommandement esprSs, pour ne pas engager le roi dana 
une rupture, encore qu'il paralyse ici beaucoup de mauvaise volonte, 
et quand meme, devant que d'aller i 1' audience, j'aurais 6t^ d'un autre 
sentiment, la parole precise que me donna M. le Protecteur de ae de- 
clarer dans trois jours me I'aurait fait changer. Que si cette retraite 
est jug6e si injurieuse que je ne puisse plus dcmcurer avec honneur 
en Angleterre, Sa Majesty sera en itat de me retirer sana acrupule, 
que ma revocation ait empeohS raccommodement si par le prochain 
ordinaire elle n'en apprend la conclusion. Je n'ai pas. Monsieur, au- 
jet de m'attendre k cet ordre apr^s avoir vu les lettres que vous ni'svea 
fait I'honneur de m'&rire. La derniere du 18, auivant laquelle je 
ri^glorai ma conduit* b. I'avenir, scrable approaver celle que j'ai tenue 
dons cette rencontre, et mes discours sc aont trouviJs entiferement con- 
formes i la manlire de parlur au Protecteur qui m'eat prescrite, m'6- 
31* 
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tant t«Qu dans dea t«rmes g^nSraus. Auasi n'avats je paa encore 
regu lea ditea lettrea dont les aTia ae rapportent au prooede de ce gou- 
vemement et aus bruits qui courent aujourd'hui. Beaueoup de pctitoB 
cireon stances me les porsuadent gtro v^ritables. L'ambassadeiir d'Es- 
pagne a encore vu ce matin le Protecteur. BarriSre assurait, il u'j a 
pas longtems, i tin matchaad de Bordeaus qui est en cette ville, qu'il 
aerait bieatdt en £tat de le servir dana son pays. Mazerolles et lui ont 
en toua ces jonrs de grandes conferences avec le dit ambassadeur qui 
aficcto publiquemcnt d'apprebender que lea vaisseaus que I'on double 
ne soient pour les Indea ; et n^anmoina il ne laisse pas de lui (icbapper 
que je ne demearcrai pas encore longtemps en ce pays. Je vois aussi 
□ne opinion gfncrale que cet Etat ne se pent assurer que, si la France 
a jamais le pouv oir, elle fera Plater sa mauvaiae volontg. La conju- 
ration nouvellement d&30uverte ne gucrit pas cette defiance. II se 
trouve que leg prineipaux accuses ^taicnt veuus de France; il a et^ 
pris encore un gentiihomme de la chambre du Koi d'Angleterrc, il y 
a deux jours, que I'on disait ctro arrive depuia peu, et mEme les avis 
que i'on en ^orit ne nons sont pas favorables. Cette deposition de 
Naudin lenr donne cr6ince, et je ue puis pas garantir que mes nega- 
tives en puisaent empecher les eifets ; i'on m'assure que le fils d'un 
nommfi Soot, membre et secrctairo d'Etat du vieil Parlement, a 6t6 
envoje par le Protecteur en Prance pour apprendre lea particularites 
de cette entreprise de qnelqu'un qui n'a pas voulu les fier au papier. 
Je vois aussi que de difiSrents endroite, depuia cinq jours, il est arrivS 
h Londrea des Bordelaia ; deux entr'autres, dont j'uttends les noma, 
viennent de Bordeaux. Le depute aveo leqne! j'avais quelque relation 
ne me visite plus quoiquo je I'cusse assure que, continuant de sorvir, 
j'obtiendraia sa grace. Kt ils tfimoignent tons d'etre dana i'espfirance 
de leur r^tablisseuient. NiSaninoins il me aemble que Ton doit plus 
apprShender dea religionnaires de France ; uq nomm^ ZoUis, grand 
Preabyt^rien, qui fut cbass^ da Parlement par I'armfe et depuis a de- 
meur6 en France ohez un gentiihomme de la religion, proche St. Lo, 
nommS Cambcmon, a en forces conferences particulifires avec le Pro- 
tecteur qui IbI a donn^ la liberty de retouraer ; et ceus qui m'eu aver- 
tirent crcient que, comme il est honinie fort zii\6 dans sa religion, re- 
muant et habile, il pnurrait bien avoir pris des mesures en Prance aveo 
ceux de sa secte, devant son dispart; et I'un de mes commissaircs dit, 
il, n'y a que deus jours, a un do mes gens de cette meme profession 
qn'il me ser^t fait quelque proposition ea leur favour, poutStre pour 
avoir un pr^texte de rompre, agr&ible k heauconp de ce pays ; et il 
I'assura aussi qu'il n'y avait point encore de mesures prises avec VEa- 
pagne, mais qu'elle faisaii, de grandes offrca que quelques una du Con- 
sell 6coutaient volontiers, et mSiue qu'il mc conseillait de presser la 
conclusion de mon traite. iViSseutement Ton m'a donnt avis qu'il cat 
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amv6 dea vaisBeaus d'Espngne & I'ile de Wight aveo do I'argent, qne 
trente cinq vaisaeaus Anglais devaicnt fiure vuile au premier jour, so 
joindre avec eux, et qu'ils pourraient faire dcscente ou k Bayonne, ou 
devers lo Havre. Quoique eette nouvelle nc me vienne pas d'une voie 
bien siire, neanmoins I'audience de I'ambassadeur d'Espagne de ce matin 
et la grande satisfaction qu'il a temoign(5e i la sortie, distribuant de 
I'argent aus soldats du corps de garde, marque qu^lque chose d'extra- 
ordinairo. Ou me fera envoyer eette d^pgcLe par iin courrier esprfis, 
si je puis avoir un passeport, ne doutant point que mea lettrea ne fus- 
sent retenues, s'il y a quejque dessein pret ^ esecutcr. J'entre encore 
dans quelque defiance de ce que I'on n'a pas encore envoys celui que 
j'avais demands pour M. de Baas, oe retardement aprte avoir t6moign6 
tant de cbaleur pour son depart n'^tant point sana cause ; jc souhaite 
d'etre tromp6 dans tous mea soupjons, et j'avoue que jusqu'ii ce que 
le traite soit aigng aveo I'Espagne, je ne d^spcrerai pas de notre ae- 
commodement, noD que je doute doa mauvaiaes intentions du Protec- 
teur, mais parcequ'il ne lui peut rien arriver de plus diisavantageux 
que de nous avoir pour enneraia declares. Je ne meta pas en compte 
I'intfiret du peuplo corarao nc croyant pas qu'ii lui soit de grande re- 
commendation. Neanmoins je repandrai parmi les march ands, &c., 
Ics bruita qui sont n&essairea pour les exciter 

II.^CRO>IWELI, TO LOUIS XIV. 
MoET Serene King: When your Majesty sent to us M. de Bor- 
deaux as your ambassador, and M. do Baas as your commissioner, with 
powers to restore the ancient amity between England and France, and 
to conclude a strong and lasting peace, not only did we give them 
a friendly reception, and discharge towards them all the duties of 
politeness, but further, aeeing that their proposals and our own wishes 
and efforts tended to a common object, we frequently and willingly 
granted personal audience to the said envoys; frequently also we con- 
ferred with them by intermediaries, on matters relating to their negotia- 
tion, with a view to bring it to a satisfactory termination ; and after 
many mutual overtures, we had conceived strong hopes of seeing tho 
whole affair ended agreeably to our wishes. However, while the 
negotiations were thus rapidly advancing, it came to our knowledge 
that one of the said envoys, M. de Baas, contrary to our expectation, 
and contrary to the dutiea of his office, had not only thrown himself 
zealously into the society of turbulent and perverse men, who are 
offended by the peaceful condition of this Commonwealth, but also 
that he was fomenting evil designs with them, and that be was mised 
up in their criminal machinations to cause disturbance in this Com- 
monwealth, in order to overthrow the present constitution, and to 
plpnge us again in murder and bloodshed; an atrooioua conspiracy, 
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for which lie volunteered to find a patron, and obtain aucoor, by 
making umutborized use of the name of the man who occupies the 
first place at the court and in the councils of jour Majesty ; and 
promising to obtain from him supplies of money for the execution of 
their designs. 

All these facts have been fully brought to light by various proofs, 
and by the confeasiona of those who were aware of, and engaged in 
the plot. When, therefore, M, de Haas was accused of this crime in 
our presence, and was informed in what way, and from what witnesses, 
and by what chain of circumstances, wc had learned his secret, we 
judged that public safety required us not to allow further residence in 
England to a man of so turbulent a spirit, and so dangerous to the 
tranquillity of our nation. Accordingly, we have appointed him a 
day after which he must have gone out of this Commonwealth, and 
we have assigned him one of our ships of war, to convey him across; 
and we desired that this letter should closely follow him, to acquaint 
your Majesty with, the truth concerning the progress of this affair. 
Finally, as we are convinced and certain that your Majesty detests this 
crime in your heart, and that the said De Baas undertook it on his 
own authority only, and without having received any instructions to 
that effect from your Majesty, it has seemed advisable to us to assure 
your Majesty that, in dismissing De Baas, we had no thought or wish 
to interrupt iu any way the negotiations now pending; desiring, on 
the contrary, in all candor and simplicity of soul, that false interpreta- 
tions and subjects of evil suspicions may be cast aside; and that a 
solid and sincere peace be made. To this end, we have deputed com- 
missioners to enter into conference with M. de Bordeaux upon articles 
so conceived as to serve as grounds and foundations for peace, accord- 
ing to the interest, and with the agreement of both parties ; and 
nothing will be spared on our side that may conduce to the happy 
termination of this affair. Wo earnestly commend your Majesty and 
your dominions to the protection of God. 

Whiteliall, Jane 29, 1654. 

III.— CROMWELL TO CARDINAL MAZAEIN. 
Most Eminent Caudinal : In our letter to the king, wc have set 
forth the grounds and occasions moving us to order M. de Baas to 
depart out of this Commonwealth ; and have assured his Majesty, that 
notwithstanding this deceit of the said De Baaa, the blame of which 
we impute to him alone, we persist as heretofore in the same purpose 
of endeavoring and obtaining a firm and intimate peace and amity 
with France. And it gives us pleasure, on this occasion, to renew 
those former testimonies of our good inclination towards you and your 
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interest : whleli also, as opportnnity offers, we shall in future be ready 
to manifest and clearly demonstrate. In the meanwhile, we commend 
your Eminenej te the keeping of the Almighty. 
Wliitehall, June 29, IGiii. 



APPENDIX III. 

(Page 69,) 

I,~M. DE DORDJilAUX TO M. DE BRIESNE. 

LondrKS, 1 JanTier, 1654. 

Monsieur le Protecteur se met en possession de toul«s les 

prerogatives que sa nouvelle charge lui peut donner, ajant pris au- 
jourd'hui possession de la Tour, et repu dans la maison de ville les 
compliments et la reconnaissance de tous les corps de mCtier. Son 
Conseil qui n'est encore que de quatorze, nous envoya !e Maltre des 
ceremonies, il y a deus jours, pour nous faire part de ce changement, 
et que dSsormais nous devions faire nos adresses : k son Altesse Mon- 
seigneur le Protecteur d ■ "~- ■■■ ..... ^ 

lande ; et ensuite il me 1 
ministres etrangers de la 
voir n'etwt pas moindre 
n'avaient point quality • 
tSle nue ; sur quoi je crui 
ner que, par la m3me r 

pou voir que les arabaBBaueura usvaicuu jireituum u Bure iraiiea iiveu 

autant de civility. 11 n'eut d'autre repartie, sinon que Ton obercherait 
quelque voie d'accommodement, qui sera sans doute de demeurer de 
part et d'autre debout et dfeouvert, puisqu'il en a us^ de mgme fa^on, 
reeevant visite des seigneure Anglais. Le dit sieur Maitre des Cere- 
monies me temoigna que Ton ferait plaisir h M. le Protecteur de sur- 
seoir les compliments pour quelques jours, pendant lesquels il se 
cbangeait k Whitehall. Messieurs les deputes de Hollande ajant rcfu 
cette m^me visite et compliment, me vinrent aussitflt trouver pour 
savoir mon sentiment, et me tfimoignferent §tre resolus de ne le point voir, 
s'il exigeait d'eus ce grand respect; et eomme leur affaire lea engage 
aux premiiires demarches, ils feront la piauche des autrcs. Pour moi, 
je m'accomraodcrai k tous les expedients que la bienseance pcrmettra, 
prinoipalement si je trouve de la disposition k I'accommodement dont 
jo ne puis encore rien vous dire avec certitude, la politique voulant 
quo M. le Protecteur, pour rendre son administration agrcable, et sou- 
lager les peuples, retablisee commeroe avee la France, que tout le peu- 
pie desire, et d'ailleurs m'etant douue aris qu'assurement il nous fera 
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de grandes demandes de dAlommagement, et d'aiilenrs mSme le Sieur 
Beverning m'ayant dit dans cette d d * qu'ii n'avait point de 

r^ponse ^i faire eur cette proposit a Q ip raisons d'int^rgt poli- 
tique et de biensCance dont j'a pu m pour Icur persuader 
d'aider ii DOS affiiirea avec pks d b 1 u In m'ont donn^ aucune 
bonne parole. Ainsi, Monsieur, 1 b n difficile de garan- 
tir rev^aement de ma nSgociati 1 u to se trouyant entre 
!es mains de celui qui dcpuis m n rr temoignS beaucoup de 
froideur pour la France, nonobstant les assurances que j'ai t&ih^ de 
dooner des bons sentiments do Sa Majesty envers cet Etat. . . . 



II.— M, DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BKIESSE. 

Londrea, 5 Janvier, 1054, 
.... Coile (la difficult^) qui lepr^sento dans la visite do Monsieur 
le Proteeteur rn'a jusqu'i pr^nt eaip6cli6 de lui faire compliment sur 
son ^Ifivation. J'avais esp&fi qu'il prendrait le parti d'en user aveo 
nous oomme avec les seigneurs Anglais. Mais le Maltre des C&v6- 
monies m'a dit depuis deux jours que quatre du eonseil devaieut reg- 
ler ces c^rSmonies, et que cependant je pourrais m'adresser au siScre- 
taire pour avoir audience, ce quo je fis Samedi. La r^ponse mc devait 
gtre rendue aajourd'bui. H m'a sembl6, Monsieur, h propos d'en 
user de la fagon, principalement aprte que les deputes de la Hollande 
out refuse de trailer mondit sieur le Proteeteur en roi, jusqnes k ee 
que sa Majesty m'ait ordonn^ le eontraire ; et cependant je ne laisscrai 
pas de lui fiure savoir la part qu'elle prend S, sa nouveile dignity, afin 
que ce retardement ne s'^ttribue point au de&ut de bonue volenti ; 
et ai ni@me ia d^f&'ence qu'il dfeire est capable d'avancer nos affaires, 
je passerai par dessus toutes ees considerations; mais il serait rude de 
s'esposer b, une bassesse sans profit, et la lettre que j'ai ocrite au secre- 
taire, parlant de liu avec les termes qu'il desire, doit produire le m6me 
effet qu'une visite, pour peu qu'il soit bien iutentionn^ envers la 
France. 

III.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M, DE BRIENNE. 

Londres, 7 Avril, 1654. 
Monsif.dr: II ne me reste de temps que pour accuser reception de 
la lettre qu'il vous a plu m'<?crire le 28"°' du pass^, et vous faire 
savoir ma rSoeption dans Londres. Le Maitre des Ceremonies m'est 
vcnu prendre k Grreenwioli, oil jo m'etais rendu ce matin, ct m'a 
mene dans les bcrges de I'Etat jusques h. la Tour, oil deux ministres 
du eonseil, le grand ecujer, gendro de son Altesse, ct beaucoup d'ofB- 
cters m'ont regu. M. de Baas et uu de mes beaux-lr6res se sont mis 
dans son carrosso, et le reste avec une infinite d'autres personnes qui 
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s'^faient aussi rendnea i Greenwich dans lea carrosaea de tonte la 
noblesse qui est dans Londrea. J'ai 6t6 conduit en eet ordre dans la 
maison des ambassadeura o(i je dois Stre traits trois jours, quoique cela 
soil seulement dfi aux estraord in aires, au moina le Mattre des C^r^ 
monies s'en est aiasi espliqu^ &. moi, pour me faire voir que son Al tease 
consid^re particulifiremeot le ministre de Sa Majesty ; je devws avoir 
deraain audience, mais I'avis m'Stant venu qu'une partie de mon (Equi- 
page arrivera, elle s'est remise au lendemain, pour la rendre plus 
soleunelle. I! est permis de juger du auccfe de ma nfgooiation pat 
lea souhaita publics, et i'affluenoe du peuple qui s'est trouvfi dans lea 
lieus par oft j'w pass^, elle sera sans doute conforrac auK intentiona 
de Sa Majesty. . . . 

IV.— M. DE BAAS TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, le 7 Avril, 1654. 
M. I'Ambassadeur a fait aujourd'hui sou entrfie. Nous avons ettS 
ce matin ii Grceuwioh, oft le Maltra des Ceremonies est venu. Le 
diner, la compagnie et le eort^e out ^t^ fort beaus. Nous avons 6t6 
conduits dans des berges de I'Etat sur la Tamise et avona mis pied h 
terre a la Tour de Londres, oft le carrosse de M. le Protecteur nous 
atfcndait. Le Cii"'- Cooper, M. Shirlan, M. Clepoul gendre de S. A., 
et M. Horns, capitaine de ses gardes, avee lea deux commiasaires gSnfi- 
raus de I'arm^e et quantity d'officiers nous ont regus; le Ch"- Cooper 
a ports la parole h M. I'Ambassadeur, et aprfis que tout le monde lui 
a eu fait la reverence, ils m'ont auasi salu^. Puis M. Shirlan a dit 
que S. A. ne pouvait me rocevoir comme un ambassadeur, mais que 
le caractfere que je portals du roi et I'honneur, que j'avws d'etre i V. 
E. obligeaient M. le Protijcteur de me traiter aveo toutes les civility 

3ui lui ^taient possibles, J'ai rSpondu que je connaissais la difference 
es caract6res entre M. 1' Ambassadeur et moi; qu'il Stait I'image du 
roi pour lequel tout Fran^ais devait avoir du respect et que je m'fitais 
assez expliquS b. M. sur cette affaire. Apris ces compliments 

noua sommes moDtes en carrosse ; M. le Ch"' Cooper a fait montet 
M. I'Ambassadeur et est montS apr6s lui ; M. Shirlan m'a traits do 
m€me : ainsi au passage des portes et dans le souper cette c^r^monie 
a 6ti observSe, 

V—M. DE BAAS TO CARDINAL MAZAEIN, 

Londrea, 10 Avril, 1654. 
M. le CLevalier Cooper prit la gauche de M. I'Ambassadeur, depuis 
la sortie du carrosse jusquea aupres de 8. A. de laquollc il filt re§u 
avec un visage civil, mais s^rieux et oonforme h Taction. M. 

■ ■ is dans le mgme ordre, avee une petite difference, de 
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Ea part fort esacte. L'accueil de S. A. pour moi ffl.t plus ouvert, et 
riant, pareiL k celui d'un Bup^rieur qui reyoit un particulier dont la 
vcQUG ne lui est pas d^sagr^able ; et il aemblait par cet air adouci dont 
il me salua troia fois qu'il voulut confirmer les parolea de civility qu'on 
m'avwt donnees de sa part et me tenioigoer quelque grc de oe que je 
faisais. 



APPENDIX IV. 

(Page 78.) 
GENERAL CROMWELL TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Westminster, tlie 9th of June, 1653. 
It's surprise to me tliat your Eminency should take notice of a per- 
son BO inconsiderable as myself, living (as it were) separate from the 
world. This honor has (as it ought) a very deep imprcssioQ upon me, 
and docs oblige to serve your Eminency upon all occasions, so aa I 
shall be happy to find oat, so T trast, that very honorable person 
Monsieur Burdoe will therein be helpful to 

Your Eminency's thrice 

humble servant, 

0. Cromwell, P. 



APPENDIX xV. 

(Page 79.) 

I,— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE ERIENNE. 

Londres, — Janriw, 1053. 
. . . . Il m'a €t6 demande s'il y aurait siirete pour envoyer un 
ambassadear en France sur le discours que j'en avws tenu ; j'ai asslW 
que I'on n'y avait jamais viol^ le droit des gena, et que le droit d'hoa- 
pitalit^ dont S. M. usait n'emp€eberait poiot qu'elle ne reg^t ccux 
qui setaient erivoy63 en France. Si cette proportion m'est fwte a. 
dessein, jo ue le puis pas assurer; j'en entenda tous lea joura de ai 
diffSrentes qu'il n'cst paa k propos do prendre beaucoup de mesares 
sur ce qu'on dit bien souvent pour oonnattre avee quel esprit j'agis. 
II est bien difficile d'fitablir I' opinion de sinc^rite ; I'on y prend des 
ombragea sur des sujets qui ne peuvent s'imaginer. 
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II.— M, DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

lonilreg, 10 AtiiI, 1653. 

Monsieur : Je ren^is Vendredi dernier rCponse aus commissaires 
du Conseil d'Etat sur les propositions qu'ila m'avaient faitea dans la 
dernt^ro conference, et leur parlai de la prolongation du d^lai de trois 
moia dans dea termes qui m'engagent point I'honneur de Sa Majesty k 
recevoir nn refus. Aprfes quelques discours snr ce sujet dont Ja r^so- 
lulion fat remise au Conaeil d'Etat, iJa me t6raoign^rent que ce n'^tait 
paa la principale question qui ae derait trailer, et que si Sa Majesty 
avait dessein de faire quelque liaison avec leur Etat, quo I'int&^t des 
marchanda ne les tiendrait point, me disant par nne espSce de mepris : 
" Quoi ? nous nous amusons ici k dea marchands : ce n'est paa Ik le 
nceud de I'affaire." lis me iaisserent ensuite alkr, qu'il y avait d'autres 
mesures h prendre et que nous derions oonsid^rer rAngleterre comme 
I'Elat qui eat capable de faire penclier la balance. Je ne pus pas 
m'empeclier de les asstlrer qu'ila trouveraient toujoura autant de dia- 
position en.nous, de bien vivre ayeo eus, qu'ils en auraient de bieo 
vivre aveo nous. lis me parlSrent aussi de la retraite que nous anions 
donn^e au I'rinoe Robert, avec de prises au priijudice dea arrgts et 
rtglementa du conaerl du roi, et qu'ils n'en pourraient 1iser do m@me 
qu'avec le Portugal. Je leur t^moignai qu'ila avaient tort de ae 
plftindre aprSs avoir re§u les deputes de M. le Prince et du Comte d'Og- 
non ; k quoi ils me rfipondirent qu'il y avait grande difference, n'ayant 
point itd regus avec de prises et contre la France, et leur n^gociation 
n'ayant produit aueun effet. I>e Ik ils vinrent k parler du Eoi d'An- 
gleterre que leur donnait avec raiaon sujet de douter de notre bonne 
volenti. Mais je leur dis que les raisons de sang et Je droit de I'hos- 
pitolite^ne permettaient pas que Sa Majesty en ilsat autrement, et 
qu'ils n'en deyaient coneevoir aueun ombrage, a'ila voulaient juger de 
I'avenir par le proccde du paas^. Cette conversation, en termes d'ami- 
h6 plutSt que de reproche, finit par des assiiranees d'une entiferc 
disposition k s'aocommoder 

III.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, 9 Mai, 1653, 
MONSEIQNEDB : Rien n'6tait capable de retarder le traits de paix 
qui ni'avait iU propose et dont j'gtais demeurS d'acoord devant mfime 
que les ordres et pouvoirs m'en fussent Teniis, sinon le#changement 
arrive en cet Eut Mercredi dernier. Votre Eminence apprendra par 
lea lettres que j'^cria i M. le Comt« do Brienne, la diapoaition des 
affaires et I'autorite du gt^n^ral plus grande que n'a ^tc colle des rois 
d'Angleterre et qui me confirme dans la pens^e qu'une lettre de civility 
VOL. IL— 32 
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Sana autre propositioD, eur cette conjoncture pr^sente, pourrait pro- 
duire Teffet dont Ton m'avait doiin(5 des assUranoea, ei la rupture du 
Parlcnietit ne flit survenue contre I'atteitte des plus ^claii'^a et meme 
de ceux qui en aont lea auteura. Jusquea a pr&ent il ae m'a pas it6 
possible do faire lea coiiipliraGnta qui me somblent occessaires dana 
"'n dessein eat de t^moigner queSa Majesty et prin- 



cipalement votre Eminence apprendront avec joie la nouvelle I'heureux 
auGCes doDt Dieu favorise son entrepriae. 11 m'a &t6 confirm^ que M. 
le Prince le traite d'exoellence. L'on pourrait avec raison lui donner 
aujourd'hui dea titres plus Slevfo, a'il fallait Be t%Ier aur sou pouvoir 
et I'estime que l'on a de aa couduite, ne paraissant dans ce change- 
ment pas un gouvemeur ni officier do torre ou mer contraite i ses 
inl^rSts, quoique le Parlement fit rerapli de personnea d'eaprit opposSes 
k aa graadenr. 



APPENDIX VI. 

(Pagca 88, 90.) 
I,_AVI8 A MONSEIGNEUR LE CARDINAL SUR LE DESSEIN DU 

PROTECTEUR D'ANGLETERRE DE REUNIR ES UNB TOUTKS LES 

COMMUNIONS PROTESTANTHS; AVEC LE BIOTEN DE LE PRE- 

VENIft ET DE L'EN EMPECIIER. 

Paris, 21 JuiUet, 1654, 

flloNSEiGSEUR : Si V. Eminence a fait qaelqne consideration du 
mojen que je lui ai propoa^, et si elle le juge aolide et utile pour 
rameaer ^ I'^glise nos compatriof«s qui I'ont delaiaaSe, je crois qu'elle 
ea reconnaitra maintenant I'importance plus sp^ciale eur lea avis, qui 
■viennent d'Angleterro, du dessein qu'a te Protecteur de foire assem- 
bler un ooncile de toutea les communions protestaatea, et d'en pro- 
mouvoir la convocation, pour les r^unir ea un corps par la confeasion 
commune d'une mSme foi. Comme toutes lea raisons de aa oonduite 
et de sea intfirSts autorisent grandoment la vraisemblanco de cet avis, 
je ne doute point aussi que V. Eminence juge que pour prSvenir les 
maux qu'il machine k I'Eglise, et en partioulier it, la Prance par ce 
desseiD, il est a propos de le prfvenir et de couper liaison a tout ce 
qu'il pvojette, auparavant qu'il fasse Colore lout ii coup ce qu'il dispose 
maiatenant sourdement, aelon I'ordiaaire de ses procedures. Car il a 
beaoia, pour preparer la tenue de ce concile, et pour disposer ce qu'il 
y veut faire resoudre d'une commune voix d'envojer par avauce donner 
connaissance de ses intentions, et de consulter lea avis dea plus babiles 
ministres et profeaaeurs qui aont en France,a Oenfive, en Suisse, ea Alle- 
magae, en Pologae, en Suede en Danemarck, et ea IloUande, outre ce 
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qu'il y a dana I'Angleterre et dans I'Ecosse, pour requerir ensuife les 
autrea r^publiques ct les princes de ces communions lii d'y envoyer leurs 
depuf^B. Mais il y a apparenoe qu'il ne le fera, ni ne s'en d^olarera 
ouvertement que par I'autorit^ du Parlement qu'il doit assembler dans 
le moia do Septembre, oil c'est qu'il fera r&oudre publiquement la con- 
vocation d aa ooncile des trois nations, et I'envoi vers lea autres Etata 
s^pares de la communion catholique, pour les convier d'y faire aller 
leurs d^put^a. ■' 
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s que y. _E. a eu connaissance que divers ministres ont pass^ 
de France vers lui, et qu'elle est informee qu'iJ y a environ six moia 
undea ministres Franoais de Londres a pass^ iei allant h Gen^^ve et en 
buisse, 1 un des missionairea sans doute de cetfe nfeoci t' n. En ia 
n.r,n. ^ " I 1 tp t U m t m q p 1 clioi>tque 
■1 1 q ta t h TO d se t d Erudition, 
/" ' d 1 gtemp en Dau- 

f t d M q d M tbru d'auprfea 
„ I' "i P y m e qui s'est 

M q d C b f^ d Marquis de 

,.,■,' dt d scur de Mayeme son beau-p6re qui 

sent li les plus considerables de Franjais de leur communion. Toutes 
ces eirconatancea rendent sa niSgooiation plus digne d'gtre observ6e en 
aquelle il n'aura pas oniis, Sana doute, de voir tout ce qu'il y a de plua 
nabiles ministres sur son chemin. 

Or comme la convocation de ce concile ne pent avoir d'autre fin que 
le dessein de former une ligae de toutes les communions protestantes, 
il est ais^ de voir que I'intention partieuliSre de celui qui en est le 
proraoteur, ne tend aussiailleurs qu' h. se faire chef de eette ligue, pour 
es engager k une guerre do religion, laquelle il ne peut faire qu'il ne 
1 entreprenne contre la Prance. Cependent qu'il en ourdit ia trame, 
il endort I'Espagne (malheureusamont opioiatrce en la guerre avec 
nous) par ua traits de ligue offensive et defensive avec clle, afin do 
1 eloigner toujours davantage des pensSes et das iaciinations h. la pais. 
Mais d cherche avec nous, par lea artificea qui lui sont familieurs, des 
pretestes de mesintelligeuce et de querelle, pour en faire naitre, quand 

il voudra, des causes d'une rupture enti^re et ouverte 

. _. . . Comme il est en effet tr^-habile politique, il eonnait 
tr^s-bien qu il n'a point de moyen plua puissant pour affermir en aa 
mam le puissance qu'il a usurpije, et pour se concilier, k eette fin, la 
bienveillance de ses peuples, que de les flatter et de leur complaire sur 
Ic aujet del a religion qui domino dans ses Etats. II s'est declare 
pour cet effet Calviniste, incontinent apr^ qu'il s'est port^ pour sou- 
verain au gouvernemont, sous le titre de Proteoteur. Mais pour faire 
voir son zele envers une religion qu'il professe, il faut qu'il emploie 
son autorit^ par qnelque action solennoile, capable de toucher le coeur 
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et de frapper les jeux du penple, pourleor feire eroire qu il en desire 
et qu'i i en procure b, bon escient, I'gtabHssemcnt et la propagation. II 
ne le peut mieux faire que par la tenue de ce concile, oii il ne man- 
qnera pas de leui faire entendre, par nn discours plausible aux senti- 
ments de eeux qm corrposeront rassemblce, " qu'en toutes lea cbosea 
qn'il a faitea il ne s'est propose que cc qui concecne la gloire de Dieu, 
pour I'ayancement de la religion qu'ils onl repurgfie de toutea lea 
erreurs de la Papaute et r^form^e selon la \&yM de TEvangile : que 
pour 8ter I' obstacle oui etait feit i^ I'eutier accomplissement de la refor- 
mation, par I'autorit^ des Evgquea, et par I'^tabliaaement des cer6rtto- 
nies papistiquea qui ^taient demeurSes dans I'Angleterre, il a 6t6 
n6ceasaire d'abolir la domination prSo^dente qui les avait voulu retabhr 
pareillement dans I'Eeosse, faisant par ee mojen tous sea efforts de lea 
assujettir de reohef sous le joug du Pape et de I'Eghse Eomaine : 
qu'aprfea la b^n^iction que Dieu a donn^e k sea conceila et h aes armcs 
pour lea en d^livrer et pour les remettre en leur enti^re liberie, ayant 
d^truit la tjrannie qui les opprimait, il n'y a rien h quoi il sesente 
tant oblige, ou qu'il aouhaite davantage, que de procurer lar.^uaion de 
tous ecus qui aont aortis de I'Bglise Remains pour embrasser la pftret^ 
de TEvangile, h quoi tend la fin de la convocation de leur aasemblee. 
Saivant cette protestation et pour en aecomplir la proposition, il y fera 
r^BOudre deaus cboses. La premiere sera I'union dea Calvmjstes et 
dea LutbiSriena. Ce que les Calvanistes dfisirent de toute leur affec- 
tion, comme ila en ont toujoura recherch6 les oceaaions et les moyens, 
ainsi que ceux de France I'ont t^moignfi au Sjuode de Cbarenton, 
en I'an 1631, oti lis admirent lea Luth^riena Ji leur communion, d^si- 
rant pareillement recevoir la leur. La seconde chose et la principale 
que Cromwell fera rfisoudre eu ce conclle, sera de declarer par un 
article de foi eiprSa et forinel que le Pape est I'ant^cbriate et que 
I'Egliae Catholique, qui le rcconnait pour son cbef, est la Babjlone 
pr^dito dans 1' Apocalypse ; que c'est le feus prophite, ct la femme 
paillarde, qui a enivrfi lea rois de la terre de la coupe de ses abomma- 

tiona et de aea paillardiaes I! ne faut point douter que ce 

ne soit la, le fondemcnt principal qu'il vcut (aire Stablir dans ce ooncile, 
pour une conjuration univcrselle de tous lea Proteatants &. la nficesKtfi 
de la guerre oontre le Pape. Car jusqu'k prfiaent ila n'en ont pomt 
determing d'article de foi. Ila en ont bien soutenu I'opmion dans 
leura ferits et compost plusieura yolumea pour le faire croire. Us en 
ont pris le prfiteste le plus specieux pour autoriser la n6cesssit6 de leur 
separation d'avec nona fond6e en cette parole ; Sortea de Babjlone, 
mon peuple. De quoi Luthei fit oussi le titre du premier ouvrage de 
sa rSvolte. Mais d'avoir oblige les consciences il oett« haine irr^con- 
ciliable contre le Pape et ceux qui lui adherent, quelque inlfintion que 
les ministrea en aient eu jusqu'k present, ila ne I'ont pu faire. Ceux 
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(le France I'avaient entrepria, et en avaient dressc I'artlcle au Sjnode 
de la Rocbcile, mais Henri IV,, Cjui connaissait I'esprit de la faction 
qui leur donnait lors cette inspiration nouveliej empecha qu'ila ne le 
publiasaent et fit supprimer les exainplaires de leur confession dc foi 
oil ih I'avaient d^jfi insert, pluaieurs desquela aont D^anmoins demeur^s 
qui 3c conservant dana leurs cabincta. Lea Furitains d'Aagleterre et 
d'Ecosse, qui ont tons lea mgmes sentiments que les Calyinistea de 
France n'auraient jias et<: moins zblis h, faire la mSmo declaration, si 
le Roi Jacqaes, qui craignait la consfe|uence de ce zfele, n'eneflt arrSt^ 
rioipetuositfi, d'oil provenait oussi la principale cause de la halne qu'ils 
lui portaient, et a toute le parti Episcopal, qu'ils tenaicnt pour demi- 
papiste et ne la haissaint pas moins. Mais Cromwell qui gait roicux 
que peraonne que ce zfele a et^ le principal moyen duquel il s'est servi 
lui-meme, pour faire pedre la couronne et la vie au fib et au suecesseur 
de CO roi et son h^ritier en la halne de Puritains, connait auaai qu'il 
ne pent attirer leur amour par aucun autre mojen plus puissant que 
do se aervir de I'aatorite de ce concile, qu'il veut assembler, pour 
donner ce plein contentemente au zfele passionn^ qu'ils ont centre le 
Pape. II sait fort bien qu'il ne pent attirer les Ecossais par un appat 
plus friand que de leur aervir ce ragout de la chasso de la bete Ro- 
maine (qui est le titre aoua lequel un de leurs ministrea a combattu 
I'autorit^ du Pape), capable de faire aceourir du haut de leurs mon- 
tagnes toua les plua fiera et les pins mutina, pour veair s'enroler dans 
Jes bandes qui passeront la mer pour une si sainte et si agreable expe- 
dition, qui Jcur proraot racooraplissenient des ouverturea que leur 
a fait de 1' Apocalypse. II sait encore qu'il ne pent mieus 
apaiscr les Anabaptistea (a'ila aont en effet aussi animes centre lui 
comme ils en font semblant) que do rehausser en leurs esprits cette 
mgme fantaisle, par laqueUe on vit, dans leur naiaaance, quarante mille 
hommea prendre les armes et faire d'borriblea ravages dans I'Allo- 
magne, aoua la trompette de , qui leur inspira de s'elever 

centre les magiatrata souverains en leur disant que ce sont cus qui ont 
donn6 leur puissance k la bgte et qu'il faut les abattre par consequent 
pour k d^truire : ce qui fut encore suivi des tragedies aanglantea ex- 
citees 'j. Munster par la fureur de Jean de Iiejdea et de Knipcrdoling, 
pour accomplir de la aorte leurs proph^tiea. 

Tout la politique de Cromwell ne donae point d'expedient plus 
propre d'unir ensemble les Anglaia et lea Ecossais, pour servir a ses 
iutentions, que de les exciter par ce zMe de la religion Calviniste; en 
leur promettant que par le moyea de ses aripes et dea succfes que doit 
leur faire esp6rer I'esemplc de ce qu'il a fait jusqu'k present, ils 
obtiendront bientSt ce qu'ils appellent la delivrance et le triomphe de 
i'Eglise. Car il les trouvera tons tr^-ardents et tr^-ob€issants £i tout 
ce qu'il voudra toutes fois et quantes qu'il s'agira d'accomplir de la 
32* 
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sorie line proplii^tie c^lSbre que tout leur peuple a dans la bouc!ie, 
comme un dea priucipaux oracles de la reformation. Cost une parole 
qu'ils attribuent h, Robert, Ev^uo de Lincoln, qui vivait il y a en- 
virou 400 ans,'sous le Papes Gr^goire IX. et Celestin IV, par laquelle 
ib disent qu'en mourant et appelant le Pape I'Ant^hriste, il fit cette 
declaration prophStique : non liberahiiur ecdtsia el Egypi'iata sttni- 
tvCe, nisi in ore gjadii. 

Quant oux Oalvinist^s de Fraoce, la liaison desqucls avec les 
Angia 1 1 F est ce que Cromwell a princi pale meat intention 

de fai p 1 m j de son concile, pour les assoeier aux ni6tni.8 
iiit<5ret ux-| II conscience sera obligee par ce nouvel article de 
foj, il n on po t I'efficace qu'il aura sur leura e&prite, et quel 
mouvem t 1 t p ble d'excitor en ens pour ae joindre avec lut, 
toutes f t q nt qu'il viendra arborer, dans nes c6tes, I'etendard 
de la del d 1 r Eglise. Car pour connattre de quelle aorto 

ils y sont arriv(?8 et ce que pourra dans 1' occasion sur lenr courage ce 
sentiment qu'ils ont, lea premiera, youlu r^duire en article de foi, il 
ne faut quo lire I'lJpltre latiae du au Roi do la Grande Ure- 

tagne, auqnel il d^ie son mjatfere d'Iniquite. Ce fut I'ann^e d'apris 
la mort de Henri IV., ear la date en eat remarquable pour recoanattrc 
leur propension h, penaer a cboses nouvelles, en toutea occasioaa qui 
Jeur en preafintent quelques ouvcrtures. II adresse aa parole au Roi 
Jaquea, mala il a gardait en effet h, son fils alniJ, Prince de qui lea 
mouvementa d'esprit et de courage le faisaient lora regarder de tons 
les factieux z6l^ de ce parti-li pour un futur entrepreneur de plu- 
aieura nouveautfes fi leur avaatago. II dit ii ce roi : " Qu'il est teau 
de quitter la plume et de prendre I'fiptej que ce temps demandait 
d'autres moeurs et qu'il avait besoin d'autres armea; qu'il fallait r^uair 
les princes et les peuples divia(?s de parti, passer aur ce croupe dea 
Alpes, oil le P6 a'ouvrant et I'Appennin Be fendant en deux pour lui 
faire passage, il en verrait plusieurs oourir de toutes parts vera I'en- 
seigne de leur ]ibert(5, tiraat droit il Rome, que personne n'avait jamais 
attaqu^e aana suec^s; qu'au aeul son des trompettes on verrait aes 
monts abaiss^s et ses murs renversfis par terre. II se promet que Dieu 
jetterait le Pape (qu^il appelle le Jupiter du Capitole) h, baa de son 
siege, pour n'j 6tre jamaia retabli. II exborte ce roi dj ne souffrir 
pas qu'un autre lui ravissc la couronne ou la palme de cc bel exploit, 
qui lui deyait gtre plua cber que aon sang ni sa vie. II inyoque Dicu 
et lui demande qu'il se rfiTeille et qu'il ae l^ve, qu'il appelle son servi- 
teur, qu'il prenae son oingt par la main, qu'il marohe devant lui, pour 
combler lea TalI6c8, applanir les montagnea, asaeicher les fleuves de 
frayeur, ouvrirjea portea, briser lea barres et faire tomber Jericho, 
par I'eaprit de sa bouche, en la prfeeiieo de ce conqnSraut." En cet 
entbousiasme oe bon vicillard dit i ce roi que lui-m6rae, " quoique 
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3,g(5 de plus de CO acs, mwcberMt k ses c6ti;s et qu'il se trouverait i 
la m&\6e daDB !es premiers rangs, pour eliantcr apris la vois 3 1 ange 
die est chvte la grande Bahyhne, et au milieu de la joie du f n ph 
se seDtant prochain de TEterael, mourir pour etre ravi dans 1 

II est bien certain que co discouts enfl^ de termes et d figu s 
poutiquea, ne fut en effet autre cliose pour lors que le s ng d uu 
vieillard qui r6ve, enivre de la vapeur de son hfiresie. Mais n<'ania ns 
c'est veritablement la corruption et le disir que leur donn tte 
opinion i^chauffce par leur zfele. Le roi auquel il s'adr at p u 
touch6 de ce z^e des Puribiins, non plus que de I'enTie de pa Is 
Alpes, no put sans doute lire cc disconrs sans se rire de s n aut u 
duquel il se moqua depuis plus ouyertement, et de tous sea s mblabl s 
lorsque, quelques annees aprts, le sieur de Plessis aband una Im 
ni6me la place qu'il tenait pour eon parti, et vit tonibor pa te Is 
iDLilleures viiles qui en soutenaicnt la fection, sans que ce qu Is 
ri^chunrcat ae souciat non plus de secourir Icur Jerusalem que d'aller 
ittaqucr leur Babyione. Mais eelte ineme exhortation, adress^e au- 
) urd hui I Cromwell par I'esprit secret de tous Ics CaWinistes de 
Prance, qui disent dans leuvcceur etd'une affection commune la mSme 
cliose que ce qu'ils liseut dans cc livre avec foi et admiration, doit 
faire indubitablcment en sa pensdo un tout autre effet qu'en I'esptit 
du Roi Jacques. C'est un mirroir pour lui oil il voit le suocis qu'il 
doit attendre de ses desseins, toutes fois et quantes qu'il voudras les 
appeler pour joiudre leur main aveo la sienne, afin d'en faire I'ese- 

cution 

Pour cet effet, venant armfi et muni de forces tres-puissantes, il 
publiera partout oi il aura pris pied que son intention n'est point de 
nuire aux peuples, ni d'envahir leur bien : qu'il ne vient que pour lea 
convier ^ leur liberty, tant pour la condition de leur vie que de la re- 
ligion, en laquelle il n'entend n^anmoins contrsindre personne : que 
son principal but est de les affranobir de toutes les vexations qu'ils 
souffrent de la domination sous laquelle ils vivent. Car il salt que les 
peuples qui se trouvent laa et harasses des grandes charges que la 
pesanteur d'une longue guerre, pleine de d^sordres et d'escfe, leur fait 
supporter; qui sent d'ailleurs accoutum^, par I'artifice des esprits 
seditieus qui les ont quasi tous corrompus, i porter bien peu de respect 
et d'amour k ceus qui lea gouvernent; quand ils oonserverout Teap^- 
rance d'etre soulagea et de jouir de plus de rcpos et de liberty, ils sa 
rendront facilement susceptibles de ces impressions. It sail encore ce 
que fait I'habitude des vices et des debauches ordinairea dans ies esprils 
des bommes, pour les porter au cbangement de religion; que le grand 
Dombre de profanes et d'athees, qui se trouvent partout, sans senti- 
ment ni affection pour les verity et les exercices de la foi et dc la. re- 
ligion catbolique, mfiro de raustSritS, de la penitence et de la saintetfi 
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de vie, n'auront pas grand peine kla quitter; qn'il troovera pamii 
ceiii qui sont de cette trempe et dans une infinite d'ignoranta, toutes 
les dispositions qu'il desire pour leur faire gouter sa religion, pleine 
d'une part de relftohement et de libertinage, et d'aulre part sp6cieuse 
a,a Taisonnement hnmain et commode h I'iuqui^tude que le remords du 
pgch^ donne k la conscience. Pour raiaon de quoi I'homme vieietts 
Be pla!t naturcUetnent h, I'h^r^ie comme Itt la superstition, qui gont les 
deui extremes de la vraie religion catboliqne. 

M^s la adduction la plus dangereuse par laquelle il csp&re de cor- 
rompre les esprits et de faire la plus douloureuse et la plus mortelle 
plaie k I'Eglise, est eelle-qui a 6ti partout la plus puissante pour en 
d^molir les fondements, aus lieux oil I'h^ri^sie s'est une fois plantfie'. 
Car il BMt que la grande quantity dos biens de I'Eglise, tris-mal cm- 
ploy^ entre lea mwna de la plupart de eeux qui lea possi^dent, par oii 
ils paraissent fort peu utiles au service de Dieu, ctant prfiaentfis aux 
gens de (Jettc humeur, k qui la religion touche d'ailleura fort peu au 
cceur, elle leur deviendra uue amorce trSs-puiasante pour les porter il 
la r^volte centre I'Eglise et k I'abandon de la religion catholique. li 
conaid&re qu'il adviendra, comme en Angleterre et partout ailleurs, oil 
rhCr^sie a ruin^ I'Eglise, que le voisiu d'un benMce a sa bienscanee, 
vojant qu'il se le pent approprier impunement, entrant dans le parti 
qui ala puissance, et qui lui promet de lui en conaerver la possession, 
se laissera facilemeut surmonter a cette tentation, qui produirait en 
peu de temps une grande suite d'esemples. En effet o'est choae cer- 
taine, que les biens de I'Eglise, que le Saint-Eaprit a, conservSea par 
la charity des fidfeles pour Stre I'appui de aa foi, en la boucbe et dans 
les mdns de ceux qui ^cn rendent dignea miniatres, se voient devenus 
tout au contraire, par 1' usage sacrilege de ceux qui en poss^dent la plus 
erande abondanee, le sujet pour lequel elle a le plus ii craindre aa ruino 
de la main de aes ennemia. Car il est nikeaaaire qu'elle tombe quand 
on lui 6tera sea biens, comnao il est advenu partout oi elle est tombSe : 
mais qui pis est, sa ruine en eat d'autant plus faeille a faire k eeus qui 
la maohinent, quo pour les lui ravir, aes proprea enfaat^ mgmes se 

feroot exprfia ses ennemis 

' (Sign 15) Lamilletiere. 

[La deraifere parlie du Mfimoire DC contiaent que Peiposition des mojens 
proposes par FantBur pour ramener lea Protestante dnns lo soin de rEglLsc, 
telB qu'uii ooncile dea debats th^ologiquea et Bca propres ouvragos.— Elie 
n'a Qui int4rCt historique ui politique.] 

II.— DON ALONZO DE CARDESJAS TO PHILIP IV. 

13 March, 1034. 
SiEE : In my letter of the sixth of the month, I informed your 
Majesty tliat I had entered upoD the negotiation which your Majesty 
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had tolrmted to ma in jont de.piitdi of lUe 18H of NoTombet, in as ' 
lull Tear, and liad laid tie matter before tie Ptoteolor m a secret 
audience en tbe 4th of tiiia month; I annonneed the favorable ac- 
ceptance which mj proposal! met with, and the satisfaction dmplajod 
by the Proteetop with the aignmonts which I made ™ of, to induce 
him to conclude an alUanco and ttcatj of mutual interest with yom 

It was arranged that he would transmit his reply through the Se- 
eretarj of State : and accordingl, it was brought to me hj that minister 
on the 10th of this month. In a discussion which lasted three hoiirs, 
he informed me that the Proteeter-s great object was to seeare tor him- 
self the position in which the Commonwealth plaeod him ; that the 
adrantagii which I had described to him, although considerable, were 
remote seeing moreover that France had proposed a peace which would 
be hcn'eacial to England; that notwithst.nding the Protector bemg 
convinced that he ought to prefer our allianee to that of Frauee, tod 
finding that his inclinations were in our favon, he had directed him to 
sav, that moved bv Ihom and other considerations, ho desired to unite 
himself with vour Majoslj, rather than with the Most Chnslian King. 
In the meanwhile, he said, it was noecssarj to take mto acconnt, that 
if England resolved upon an open war with Prance, the English peo- 
ple would bear with groat discontent the consequent burden of imposte 
and taxes; that they wore already irritated, even when tho war was 
necessary, as was that which has hitherto been going on; and it these 
fciscs were eontinued for the maintenance of a war nndertaken wan- 
tonly, and which, so far from being useful, would he rather injurious, 
beeauso of the interruption which it would cause to commercial rela- 
tions it would be absolutely necessary that your Higesty should hear 
the cipense, and he prepared with sums of money to the required 
amount. Should your Majesty consent to this, the ProMclorwas re- 
solved upon declaring war against Franco, and giving a powerful sup- 
porl to the Prince of OondS. He (the Sootetarj of btale), then asked 
what sums, in my opinion, your Majesty would he disposed to place 
at the service of the Protector. 1 answered, that my proposal was 
simnlv this— that your Majesty and the Commonwealth should cors- 
bino in making war on Franco ; in which case both paatios alike should 
furnish supplies to the Prince of Condli; because it was just and rea- 
sonable that the advantages being likely to he equal the eipenses 
should be borne in common, and that if all the charges of the war 
were to fall on your Majesty it would bo impossible to supply them, 
your Maiesty already haviag to provide for so many other afhiirs. 
However, I said, that before giving a definite reply, I should desire to 
he informed what sum the Protector expected to receive from ns. 1 he 
Secretary of Slato persisted in saying that it was I who should deter- 
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mine ho. mml ,o,r Majs.lj ™ld coitribole. I declined to sw, 
m order to g»n t,mc .nd tLat I might he ahle to eon.ult the Arot 

wbieh would rernl to the Comnonwe.lth of Enghnd, if jour M.iettv 
would biDd jounelf not to conolude . peace with Frioe, without the 
consent and conlrarj to the wi.hes of the Commonwealth tor it mijht 

intere* of the Commonwealth, when jour M.je.tj.hould have already 
attained all jour own objects. The eonsequenoe would be a ver j c»n- 
oderable expenditure and it would then ecrtainlj be the case thit the 

and at Its own cost These were mj remarks; hulas their object i, 
to arad outlaj, and to aooomphsh their purposes at the expense of 
others, tiej do not displa, anj inclination to the measure which this 
negotiation aims at, namely, that the Protector alone should declare 
war against France, and support the Prince of Cood(S. Evidently their 
design 1, to ohlaiu from jour Majesty, for the Protector, sums of mono, 
snaeieatly amp c to cover thoeapenses .. well of this year, as of .11 
others dunng which the war may continue. 

The Secretary of State further observed that, as the Prince of CondlS 
was not a sovereign, there would bo some Jilhoultyin making a treaty 
With him, and in obtaimng a gmiranlee that he would not come li 
t»m, with bis King. To this, 1 replied, that in affairs of such a na- 
ture, one should not calculate too strictly; tho Prince of Condii is a 
man of great courage and great reputation, and inasmuch as ho was 
almost mdispensable to his pari, in France, because ho was a prince 
ot the blood and possessed many privileges in the realm there was no 
reason for refusmg to treat with him. Nevertheless, to satisfy the ' 
ftotector on this point, tho way would be to make a treaty with your 
Majesty, and mclude m it the Prince of CondiS as your Majesty's ily. 
To this the Secretary of State appeared to assent. If the priui, 
l»l 1 i,*"!'"? 'O'"''™"'" '» P«%in Guienncor.lsoibere, 
with the lelp of your Majesty and England, and to consolidate iti 
power, ho would bo .He to cause great embarrassments to France, and 
so luraish your Majesty with the opportunity of recovering the pWes 
m possession of the enemy in Spain and Flanders. If, io order to 
make this effort, resonrces.oould be procured, we should have the most 
layor.ble opportnmty for tho attainment of our object; for your Ma- 
jesty being allied with England we should be sure ti suoceed. Holland 
wonld have to think of new enterprises; Portugal could not hope to 
subset without the assistance of England and France, and would do. 
mand peace--a i««;e advantageous to us, which once made could be 
assured by the mutual obligation that its permaneney should be pro- 
tooted by the arms of one party and the other. But if resources can- 
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not be obtained, the consequence will be an eapoBure to the inconve- 
niences and periis of an opposite state of things; for France ia. making 
eTcry effort, and offers terms wbioh can never be realized, in order to 
exclude us from this alliance, and to unite itself wit!i England. I have 
sent this account of the whole affair to Flanders, but as they do not 
there possess the means, and, as far as I know, are without the neces- 
sary powers to authorize their venturing upon any offers of money, I 
do not expect much from the answer in that quarter; it will then be 
necessary that your Majesty should be pleased to order that a prompt 
decision should be come to upon the several points touched upon in 
this despatch, and that I should be informed of the result by every 
means of communication possible, seeing how grave the conjuncture is. 
Even this very day, envoys have arrived here from Holland, charged 
to urge on the conclusion of a treaty of peace ; and it is certain that 
they will do their utmost that it should include the King of France. 
Bordeaux, his envoy here, has recently received letters of credence, 
accrediting him in the character of an ambassador, with orders to con- 
gratulate the Protector, and assist in the instances of Holland, that the 
King should be included in the treaty of peace, and a more intimate 
alliance established; the only event which can prevent this union is 
the success of the negotiation between your Majesty and the Common- 
wealth of England. 

May God preserve your Majesty, &a. 

III. THE ARCHDUKE LEOPOLD TO KING PHILIP IV. 

Braaacla, 21 March, 1654. 

S. E. M. (Sacra Regia Majestas) : Don Alonzo De Gardeiias has 
informed me of the situation of affairs in England, and haa entreated 
me to decide upon the sum which your Majesty would give to assist 
the English, iii case they declared war against France ; as his letter 
is forwarded to-day, your Majesty will find therein the details of the 
affair which be treats of; as for myself, I have made to him the 
communication, which your Majesty will find in the copy of the letter 
despatched herewith. 

The English, it is true, do not declare war, in tlie interest of your 
Majesty esolusively ; but, as the results will be most advantageous to 
your Majesty, it is, in my opinion, impossible not to assist them upon 
this occasion, I felt obliged to decide upon the amount of support in 
money, for the considerations stated in the letter addressed to your 
Majesty; may it please your Majesty to attribute my having done so 
to my zeal for the interests of your Majesty, which is the sole object 
of all my eare. 
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IV. AUG. NAVARRO TO DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS. 

Brussels, 21 March, 1054. 
I OAVE comiiiunieateii to his Higliness the letter written to me 
by jour Escellency, and the affair is of such a nature that his 
Highness would have desired to receive orders from hia Majesty before 
adopting any resolution, or, at least, that your Bscclleney, on making 
your report, had aeoompanied with your formal opinion, expressed 
with that completeness and lucidity which are habitual to you; hut 
as his Highness cannot await orders, on account of the pressure of cir- 
cumstances and of the position in which we are placed, he has ordered 
me to inform your Excellency that he is fully aware how important 
it would be to have the Protector on our side, not only inasfar as the 
Dutch are concerned (for their pride would be humbled if we were to 
unite with England), but, because, if England would engage to declare 
war against Fi-anoe, we should be sure to arriye at a reasonable peace, 
and by this means we should escape the danger of seeing the fleets of 
the two commonwealths on their way to the Indies. It would also be 
no small advantage to remove the Prince of Conde from those pro- 
vinces, where his assistance was burdensome to us as it is unreliable. 
All these considerations, added to those which your Escellency ad- 
duces, baaed on the knowledge which you have of the mereenary 
character of England, would induce his Highness to send pecuniary 
assistance for the purpose which is proposed, if his Highness had any 
money at his disposal ; but the want of funds which we espericnce 
here is, in truth, very great, and the expenses which we have to meet 
are numerous and unavoidable. Nevertheless, his Highness thinks 
we should not allow the favorable opportunity to escape, which is 
offered us by the good inclination of the Protector to thwart the nego- 
tiations of the French; for whether they he included in the treaty 
with the Dutch, or whether they oouciude one on their own account 
with the Protector, our affairs would be compromised in either case, 
and they would be delivered from their apprehensions. It is admitted 
that we must absolutely assist the English G-overnment with a, con- 
siderable sum of money, but we doubt whether we could fulfil our 
engagements with certainty, especially as we know how punctually the 
English will expect to receive the supplies, and how little we can ob- 
twn from Spain. In case we should decide ou offering a sum of 
money to the Protector, we must not retrench the allowance already 
made to the Prince of Conde, or, at all events, nothing must be said 
about it beforehand. 

His Highness is of opinion that your Excelloncy might offer the 
Protector, in case he would declare war against France, fifty thousand 
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crovns a month, payable at St. SebasUan, to the peraoD appoioted to 
receive it iy tbo Protector; the first offer should be from thirty to 
fortj thousand crowna; for, although, as I have just informed your 
Esoelleucy, we have no orders here to do so, yet, as it is to be feared 
that the French may conclude their treaty in one way or another, his 
Highness thinks that, if youf Excellency goes so far, the negotiation 
will be rendered more easy, and the English will prove more accom- 
modating, as they will prefer an alliance with His Majesty, from whom 
they will receive subsidies, to the deceitful promises of France. Your 
Excellency will vse tins latitude with your habitual prudence, which 
his Highness hopes will meet with the greatest success in this nego- 
tiation. By the same coiirse, bia Highness will send a full account of 
the whole affwr to his Majesty, that be may deign to give the neces- 
sary orders for the payment of the money in question. May God 
keep your EseelleBOj! 

V —OPINION OF THE SPANISH COUNCIL OF STATE ON THE CON- 
TENTS OF THREE LETTERS RELATING TO THE NEGOTIATIONS 
PENDING WITH CROMWELL. 

Madrid. April 12, 1654. 

The Council met in plena, and was attended by tlie Marquis de Legauos, ihe 
Duke de Medina de las Torres, the Marquis de Valparaise, the Marquis de 
Veiada, the Count de PeBaranda, Don Melohior de Boija, and the Cuunt 
d'Oflate. 

Ill the margin, these words are written in the King's hand : " Let the ad- 
rioe of the Council of Stalji be acted upon; and, with reference to the 
amount of nssiatance to be sent to Cromwell, and the period of ita payment, 
I have ordered Don Luis de HnJii to write to Don Alouio de Cardcfias to 
inform him in what measure tiiia assistance can be afforded ; in other re- 
BpectB. I fully appreciate all the Council states on the subject of the advan- 
tages and importance of this affair." 

Sire : The Council met to-day in pleno, as jour Majesty had or- 
diuned, and took cognizance of two letters from Don ASonzo de Carde- 
fiis, dated on the 6th and 13th of March, and also of one letter from 
his lordship the archduke, dated on the 21st of March. In al! these 
letters, reports are given of the interviews which Don Alonzo has had 
with Cromwell in reference to the alliance between your Majesty and 
the Commonwealth of England, as well as with Cromwell himself; of 
the manner in which Don Alonzo made this proposition to Cromwell; 
how Cromwell received it with great eagerness; how it was agreed 
that he should send Don Alonzo an answer by the Secretary of State, 
which he afterwards did; aiid bow he consented to conclude an 
alliance with your Majesty in the form proposed by Don Alonzo, with- 
out agreeing himself to determine the sums which he would desire to 
VOL. II. — 33 
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obtain from your Majesty by way of subsidy. His Highness the 
archduke, on his part, in the letter which Secretary Augustus Navarro 
wrote by his order to Don Alonzo, has stated that, if Cromwell would 
declare war against France, Spain would give him fifty thousand 
crowns a month, payable at St, Sebastian, and that the first offer 
should he thirty or forty thousand crowns. His Highness further 
observes, in his letter to your Majesty, that' the advantages which 
would result from the conclusion of such an alliance are so great that, 
be thinks it impossible to refuse to grant this assistance to Cromwell. 
The Council discussed this question at some length, regarding it as 
the most important that could present itself at any time, and more 
especially under existing circumstances, for in the present position of 
your Majesty's affairs in the whole Spanish monarchy, and in the 
midst of the dangers which threaten them, this alliance of your 
Majesty with the English would he a means of safety; and a deciara- 
tJoa of war on their part against France, made on such conditions as 
might be agreed upon, wotnd be very advantageous to the English 
themselves, not only because their interests are opposed to those of 
the French, but also because of the residence of King Charles in 
France, which King Charles will always seek to recover the throne of 
Kngland, in which the French will not fail to assist him as soon 
as circumstances permit. It should also be borne in mind that, 
however costly this alliance may be, it will not be more so than the 
efforts which your Majesty will have to make to defend your kingdoms 
and states. The greatest difficulty which the Council see in the way 
of this negotiation is the want of resoureeaj for it will be absolutely 
indispensable scrupulously to fulfil towards Cromwell all the stipula- 
tions that may be agreed on ; if this were not done, and if we appeared 
to distrust him, we should furnish him with reasons for a rupture — a 
contingency to which it is moat important not to give rise ; and it 
would certainly occur if wo did not fulfil our engagements towards 
him, for the English are very exact and very avaricious. Having 
oarrfiilly considered all these things, the Council are of opinion that 
an acknowledgment of the receipt of his letters should be sent imme- 
diately to Don Alonzo, that he should be most specially thanked for 
having made this proposition to Cromwell, as well as for tho discern- 
ment and prudence with which he made it, and that he should be 
recommended to continue the negotiation, without allowing it to drop 
for a moment. Answers to the same effect should be sent to both the 
archduke and Don Alonzo, stating that much consideration has been 
given to the fact that Cromwell expects to receive large sums to make 
war against France. When two States conclude a league and alliance, 
each should contribute to it as far as it is itself concerned, according 
to the interests which it haa at stake in the country where the war is 
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to be carried on; but England has great interests at stake in France, 
not only on account of pretensions which date from past ages, but also 
on account of the residence in France of King Charles, who is pro- 
tected by that country and by the King of Prance, whom the English 
ought to trust neither now, nor at any time; neyertheless, jour 
Majesty permits (the Archduke) to act liberally, and to offer as much 
as the fifty thousand crowns which he mentions in Lis letters; more- 
over, the affair being so important, and calculated, if it should succeed, 
to lead to such fortunate and valuable results, both to the English 
and to the Spanish monarchy, it should not be allowed to fail for a sum 
of ten thousand crowns a mouth, more or less; as soon as the galleons 
are arrived, which, if it please G<>d, will be during the course of June, 
we shall deliver to the consul at Cadiz, or to the person or persona 
provided with the necessary powers from the Parliament and the Pro- 
tector, two or three hundred thousand crowns in bars of silver. In 
making this communication to the Archduke, your Majesty will deign 
to inform his Highness of the order which will be sent to Don Alonzo, 
and of the offers which he is authorized to make, in order that his 
Highness may limit or extend them as he may think lit; adding that 
be must always strive to pull in his puise strings, and to offer as little 
as possible, that the conditions may bo more easily performed on the 
part of your Majesty. 

The Council are likewise of opinion that we should send thirty 
thousand crowns tn Don Alonzo at once, in order that, with such a 
sum at his disposal, he may treat and secure the favor of his friends, 
and such other persons as he may deem it advisable to conciliate in 
order to bring this alliance to a satisfactory termination and to hasten 
it as much as possible, by employing to this end al! his discernment, 
prudence, and address. He should also be recommended to inform 
the Archduke of all he does, and to act in conformity with his advice. 
In any case, the Council would desire to be informed of the orders 
sent to Don Alonzo, so as to be able to make observations thereon, if 
occasion required. 

The Duke de Medina de las Torres, while agreeing with al! that 
has already been decided, is of opinion that we should not allow such 
an opportunity as the present to escape, for uniting with the Common- 
wealth of England and the Protector, in the manner proposed by Don 
Alonzo, and that for this purpose we should make all imaginable 
efibrts to perform the engagements we might contract, even should it 
be necessary to attempt impossibiiides ; for nothing less is at stake, in 
the conclusion of this affair, than the security of the Realms and 
States of your Majesty, as well as the possessions of your Majesty's 
great vassals, who should all, as in duty bound, assist you, to their 
utmost power, to fulfil this duty. 
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The opinion of the Duko ia, that in order to conclnde tliis affiiir as 
quickly as possible, Dan Alonzo should even offer a hundred thousand 
crowns a month; for when we consider the dangers which are to be 
feared for this monarchyj in its present state, this sum does not ap- 
pear to him exorbitant. 

The Marquis de Velada, also agreeing with what ha,s been deter- 
mined, adds, that the sum which the Archduke has empowered Don 
Alonzo to offer, and even twice that amount, should be emplojed to 
obtain the object now desired; for if once your Majesty is allied with 
England, you will no longer have to send such large supplies to Flan- 
ders, Italy, Catalonia, and Portugal. We should also consider the 
condition in which we should he placed, if we allowed such an oppor- 
tunity to escape. To attain this object, the Marquis offers aJl the 
capital he possesses, aud declares that he could wish it were more con- 
siderable, that he might lay it at your Majesty's feet, as he now lays 
what he has. 

The Count d'Onate'said that, even if we should not afterwards keep 
all our promises to Cromwell, he would not the less continue, on his 
part, to perform all he had agreed to do, no less on account of his own 
inlerest in the whole affair, than on account of the measures which 
will have been taken by him agiunst the French; for when once a 
rupture between them has been consummated, they will not easily 
become friends again. 

Tour Majesty will, however, ordain whatever may seem good to 
you on this subject. 



APPENDIX VII. 

(Page 91.) 

-I.— l6uI8 XIV. TO CROMWELL. 

Paris, 21 F^vrier, 1G54. 
Monsieur le ProtecteuR: J'ai 6t6 informiS par plusieure Jet- 
trea du 8' de Bordeaux et plus particuli firemen t assure pat le retonr 
du S' de Baas des bonnes dispositions oii vous vous trouvez afin 
que i'union qui & 6U an passi entre hi France et I'Angleterre 
se continue, J'ai et6 aussi aise que vous pouvez vous I'imaginer 
des diligences qui sont faites pour que ies affaires fussent de telle 

sorte ^lablies que la fortune deS deux nations en flit 

Et comme je vols que la divine Providence vous a 6\ev6 k la 
grandeur oi vous @tes, pour le bien de I'Angleterre, TEoosse et 
rirlande, j'en ai toute la joie qu'on pent en avoit. Ce sera des 
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mains dn S' de Bordeaux, ac€orapagn(5 du S' de Baas que tohs re- 
cevrea eette lettre, avee les assurances de ma parfaite amitii et dea 
ordrea qu'ils ont de renouveler avec vous en la quality de Protecteur 
de TAngleterre, TEeosse et i'lrlande, Ics anciennes alliances qui ont 
ete entre !es m@mes pays et la France, d'j augmenter et d'y diminuer 
ce qui sera reconmi utile aux nations, de faire mgme un nouveau 
traits, s'il est juge qu'il fiit de I'avantage commun, et en cela comme 
en toutcs sortes de rencontrea de vous faire connaitre ce que je d^fere 
h. voa scntimenta. II ne me reste qu'i tous prier de prendre enti^re 
crSance aux choses qui tous seront r^peteee de ma part par eux et de 
croire que c'est du fond de mon cceur que je prie Dieu qu'il voua ait, 
M' le Protecteur, en sa saiote et digne garde. 

II.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

LondreB, 2 Mm?, 1654, 
Monsieue: J'ai reju aujourd'hui les deux lettrea que vous m'avez 
fait I'hoDBeur de m'^crire ies 21 et 25 du mois passd, avec celle du roi, 
dans laquelle je vous qu'il plait k Sa Majesty me confier la negociacion 
du traits entre la France et TAngleterre, avec la quality d'ambassa- 
deur, que je reeonnais au-dessus de mon m^rite mais non pas de moa 
z61e et de ma fid^Ut^ pour son service; et aussi ees intentions tant sur 
les ouvertures qui me peuveat etre faites de la part de M' le Pro- 
tecteur quo sur les titrea dont je dois remplir mes pouvoira. Les avia 
qui m'avaient €t6 donn^a par I'ordre precedent de eette resolution, me 
portent, pour.ne point perdre un moment de temps qui maintenant 
semble assez favorable, h, demander audience au Secretaire du Conaeil, 
sous pr^texte de lui en faite part, afin de d u a qu 1 te m 
M' le Protecteur dcairer ait que Sa Majesty 1 t a at t aus p 1 
eonvier de vouloir entrer en traitt;, fcindis qu j m d po rai d 
prendre la quality d'ambasaadeur. Employ t ut 1 ra n ]U 
le pouvaient persuader, sur le premier, il n lut p nt xpl qu 

autremeat siaon que son Altessc avait I'aut nte u an t au 
grande que les roia, et que e'6tait k nous d n u m n us 1 

jugerions il propoa. Nfianinoins aprte I'av b n p Imp 

mit un felaireiasement plua particulier dan p u d j Su 1 au 

point de mon discoura, il me dit ne pouv n aj te « q 1 

m'avait fait savoir autrefois, et que huit j d pi u d m n 
n'^taient pas considerables. ^ Depuia eette a ra n un 1 n m qu 
se mSle d'jntrigue m'est venu trouver et m a If nt nd qu 
le terme de/rire serait bien agr^able; et c mm 1 I tt d n me 
permet pas d'aller si avaat, j'aviia r^solu de cheroher ia reponae du 
dit Sieur Secretaire, crainte qu'elle ne fut eonforme Ei ce discoura. 
Mais il a rencontrS mon Interpriite oetto aprSadinee, et I'a conviS de 
33* 
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I'aller voir ce Boir, d^irant I'eritreteiiir Bur ce que jo lui avius dtt. 
Ain^ pentrStre avant la cldture de la prSscDte, jc pourrais @tre inforiiig 
dea pretentions de son Altesse ; et crainte qu'elles ne s'accord assent 
pas k mea ordres, j'ai doane charge k men Seenitairo, si on lui te- 
moigne desirer le tilre Ag frire, qu'il rSponde de soi-raSme que lea pou- 
voirs m'ont et^ envoySB, afin d'avoir un pr6texte pour me dispenser de 
doaner cette quality. Quant a celle d' Altesse et de Seigneur, dis le 
commencement de sa proclamation, le Mattredes CSr^monieset depuis 
le Secretaire du Conaeil ae sont expliquiSs assez pr^cisement, qu'elle ne 
dcvMt point Stre mise en question ; et iii'6tant informe do la manike 
dont en a use I'ambassadeur d'Eapagne et les deputes do Holknde, je 
n'ai pu en tirer aucun eclaircissement, pareeque I'nn a parlS en latin, 
et I'autre dana aa langue dont les termes n'ont pas la mSme force. 
Mais Sana douto cette queation se videra, parcequ'll sera difficile de se 
dispenser do la qualitiS de cousin. Je t^herai de r^gler ie tout k la 
satisfaction du dit Sieur Proteoleur, sans neanmoins outre passer les 
bornes qui me sont prescritea. Je veus croire que ce ii'est pas seule- 
ment pour m'engager d'user des termes les plus honorablea, mwa p!u- 
l£>t par un veritable deasein de bien viyre avec la France, que depuis 
deux joura un des amis de M' le Protecteiir m'a dit qu'il fitait entifire- 
ment dispose i raccomraodement, que la seiile difficult^ qui a'y pour- 
rait trouvet serait sur le dedommagement, mais qu'elle Se surmonterait 
avec peu de cbosea en effet et beaucoup en appi^ence. Quelques nii- 
nistres out parle dana le meme esprit, et pr^scntement la voix publique 
ne permet pas d'en douter. Je eroia que les int^rgts partieuliers de 
M' le Protecteur en seront des principaux motifs. lis n'iront pas nean- 
moins, ai je ne me troi^pe, jusques k une liaison contre TEspognc. Le 
Chevalier Digbym'a fait part d' une conversation qu'il a eu depuis peu 
avec M' le Protecteur, dont les sentiments lui ont paru. trfis favorablea 
pour la France. II m'assure n'avoir oublie aucune consideration qui 
ie puisse confimier en cette bonne volonte, et qu'il continuera d'en uaer 
de m6me quand lea occasions s'en preaenteront, toute son ambition 
n'(5tant que de se rendre agrSable en France par quelque service. Je 
ne aais si cette graode disposition qui paralt k I'accommodement eat 
la cause du voyage dea Sienra Barrifere et Cugnac. Ila sont partis co 
matjn bus prSteste d'aller k une foire pour Flandre, apr^s avoir pris 
conge de M' Ic Protecteur, le premier faisant eaperer son retour k ceux 
de son parti devant Paques et I'autre de servir dans i'armee de Mon- 
sieur le Prince. Ce pourrait gtre auasi a cause de la maladie du Sieur 
de Mazerolles qui n'a pu passer Douvrea. Un de aa compagnie nomme 
Laporelle est ici reste fort malade. Au milieu de toutes oes belles 
apparences, quelques uns ne laiasent pas de me vouloir persuader que 
les desseins d'ici sont doubles, que Ton esp^re toujours quelque chose 
de ecus de la religion, et que le medecin Eco^aia nomme Maurua qui 
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^tait ici venu, il y a trois ou qnatre mois, de la part de quelques uns, 
s'^n fitait retourne k Nlmes et quo Ton aurait de ses nouvelles chez le 
Sieur Vignolles. On m'a mSine InarquiS quelques maisona ou il a 
pass6; maia comme I'auteur de cet avis n'est pas Men certain, je re- 
mets d'en envoyer un memoire jusques k ce qu'il ait ^t^ trouv^ il pro- 
pos d'approfondir cette matifire 

III.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BIIIENNE. 

Londres, 5 Slars, 1654. 
Le dit S' Secretaire, aprfis en avoir communique k S. A. ia'6- 
erivit hier au soir qu'elle entrerait en conference privSe, aussit6t que 
je lui aiirais communique la lettre de ereanee ; h quoi j'ai Batisfait cett« 
apr^s-dineo, lui en envoyant une copie dans laquelle je me suis Bervi 
du terme de cousin. C'est le moindrc dont Ton pout se servir pour le 
satisfaire; encore n'est-il pas sllr d'y r^ussir aprfe ee qui ma ete de- 
clanS sur oe anjet. Maia comme la lettre dc S. M. me prescrit ces 
bortes, j'ai affeete de ne point lea etendre, pour ne la pas engager con- 
tre son intention. Je doia saToir demain si eette suacription n'aura 
point refroidi le deair qu'il temoigne avoir de traiter promptement. 

IV.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

Londres, 10 Mars, 1654, 
Monsieur ; Je me donnal I'honneur de vous ecrire par le dernier or- 
dinaire, que j'avaia envoje au Secretin) du Conseil eopie de mes Icttrea 
de creance, 3ur ce qu'il m'aasftrait que Monsieur le Proteoteur, aprte 
en avoir eu communication, entrerait en conference. Maia, comme la 
Buscription n'a pas r^pondu a son attente, le dit secretaire me manda 
avant-hier que noua nous verriona aujourd'hui, et qu'il a'expliquerait 
plus particuli^rement sur ce sujet; par son discours, je juge que son 
Altesse, n'^tant pas traitee du titre de Frire, n'en vondra point 
d'autres que ceini de Seigneur Protecteur des troia r^publiques; et il 
serait bien difficile de lui fairo agrCer celui de Monsieur, aprte qu'il a 
pretendu aller de pair avec les rois, et qu'il refuse celui de Cousin, 
non par humilite, uiais comme etant au deasous de Ini. Je n'inaiaterai 
pas beaucoup aur Ics noms, et si mes raisons ne I'ont pu persuader de 
traiter auparavant que je precne la qualite publiquemcnt, je ne orois 
pas qu'il s'y fwlle attaoher davantage, ni diffirer de faire la demarche 
enti^re, puisqne Ton est venu si avant, pour filer tous les pretestes 
capables de retarder le traits 
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v.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

Londres, 12 Mors, 1664. 
MONSIEUUE : Devant quo do recevoir celle que vouB m'aven fait 
I'houneur de m'ferire le sept de ce mois, j'avais r^gl^ avec le Secretaire 
du Conseil lea suBcriptJons de la lettre du roi. II me proposa d'abord 
d'oser des terraos de S&'gneiir et AI(eide; je ne refusai ni I'un ni I'autre, 
el le fis coodescendre a se contenter de Monsieur, t^moignant que 8a 
MajefitS avait traits M. le Protecteur de Cousin comme plus honorable, 
titre qu'il donne h tons les Bouverains qui ne prennent point le titre 
de Hoi, quoiqtt'ils aoient reyctua d'une puissance aussi grande. Le 
Sieur Secretaire du Conseil me fit ensuite uue petite observation sur 
ee que Sa Majest6 me qualifie arabassadeur, sans designer ni le lieu, 
ni la personne aupr6s de qui je dois servir; et m§me me dit que ma 
premiere lettre do cr&tnce an Parlemenfc mo donnant qualitg d'ambas- 
sadeur de Sarole, on pourrait pr^tendre que celle-ei lui serait relative, 
et ne me donnerait auoun titre en Angleterte. Je tSchai de lui lever 
tons ees scrupules et defiances, et aprSs qu'iI m'eilt 6t^ toute eap^rance 
que son Altesse voulilt entrer en traits, devant que j'eusse pria pub- 
liquement quality d'ambassadeur, je demeurai d'acoord de lui envoyer 
le lendeniain copie de mea lettrea et de demander audience, h, quoi je 
satisfis dhs hier ; et je viens de reeevoir pour reponse qu'il fallait pas- 
ser par les formes, afin que ma qualitc fut publique. O'est-i-dire que 
I'on m'enverra recevoir d Greenwich avec los berges de I'Etat, qui mo 
conduiront jusques h, la Tour, oii lea carrosses de M. le Protecteur se 
trouveront, et, eomme les ambassadeurs de Hollande doivent passer 
devant et gtre trait^s quelques jours par I'Etat, suivant les apparences, 
ma c^rfimonie ne se pourra laire de sept on huit jours. J'aurais etd 
bien aiae de trouver quelque ajustement pour gagner temps, et aussi 
pour donner loisir ii, mon equipage d'arriver, reconnaissant que Ton 
est bien aiae de voir ici un peu d'^clat. 



VI.— CARDINAL MAZARIN TO THE BARON DE BAAS. 

Paris, le27 Mars, 1G54. 
CoMME nous avons eu avis de divers endroita depuia douze 
heures que les Espaguols ofirent h, M. le Protecteur une assistance en 
argent pour le faire declarer centre nous, si H. I'Ambassadeur et voua 
juges que pour disposer d'autaot plus facilement S. A. k rompre aveo 
lea Espagnols, ii fut n&essaire de lui faire une offre de cette nature, en 
ce cas, le roi trouve ban que vous lui offriez de aa part troia, voire 
quatrc cent mille Sous par an, c'est-£i-dire jusques h, douze cent mille 
iivres do uotre mounaie, payables en deus terniea, h, Paris on ii Calais, 
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au choix dc sa dite A., et h telle personn* et on telle manike qn'il 
desircra, Eoit en public, soit en secret. Et ragmc si ?ous reconnaissieK 
qu'avec cent mille ecus de plus ou de moina, I'affaire ae pflt coiiclure, 
je voua dirai que Sa Majesty i'approuvera aussi. Ce sera a M. I'Am- 
basaadeur ct i. vou3 d'aviser aus moyens do presenter cetto propoaition 
plus agr&ible et avec plus de succ^a. J'espfire que peutetre eela ne 
sera pas neeessaire et que !e roi se pourra passer do fairc oette d^pense, 
tiana !e maHvais 6tat oi sent les finaneea ; mais si tous en vencz jusque 
Ih, YOus pouvez dire hardiment k M. le Proteeteur qu'i, la vSrit^ il y 
a eu des temps oil I'abondanee a 6Ui plus grande dans les eoffres _du 
roi, mais aussi qu'elle y a 6te moindre qu'ello n'est a pr^sent,_Dleu 
merci, et que je lui r^ponda que la somme qui lai sera promise lai sera 
pay^ ponctuetlement daOs les termes dont on sera coovenu; qu'ainsi 
a'il prend la peine de consid^rer de quelle fagon les Espagnols satis- 
font il leUFB promeaaes, il reconnaitra aiafiment qu'ils ont eu perfection 
le taJeat de aavoir embarquer lea gens, mais qu'ils sont aussi en pos- 
session de savoir fort peu se aouvenir de leur tenir parole, aprfis qu'ils 
lea ont engages en quelque mauvais pas, croyant qu'alora ils ne peu- 
vent plus leur echapper; t^moins le traitement qu'ils ont fait h, la 
maison de Savoie, toutes les fois qu'elie s'est embarraaa^e avec eus, 
celui que le Due de Lorraine en a regu en dernier lieu, et celui qu'ils 
font depuis quolque temps au Prince de Cond^, It qui ila ont prorais 
tant de millions pour lui faire prendre les armes, et il mesure qu'ils 
I'ont vu en 6tat de ne leur pouvoir plus etre a utile, ils disputeat 
m@rae ee qui lui est necessMre pour subsistcr; et enfin tant d'autres 
exemplea dont les histoires sont remplies. Aussi leur ni6thode n'est 
jamais de promettre rien par annfe, mais aeulement par moia, dont le 
premier ct quelque foia le second se paient assea bien, le troisifinie 
commence h, diminuer et puis le reste se r&Iuit h rien. Et en effet jo 
suis bien trompfi ai I'offre qu'ils font k M. lo Proteeteur n'est de cette- 
sorte, c'est&rdire par mois, an lieu qu'on trouvera qu'aveo nous il y a 
toujours une sDretfi tout enti^. S. A. n'a qu'ii s'informer, s'il lui 
plait, si avee cela que lea finances ei-devant ont 6ti fipuisfiea, eomme 
chacun sait s'il est dil un sol des subsides que le roi dounait ii la cou- 
ronne de SuMe, ii la de Ilesse il des etata, ni de ce 

qui avait it6 promis pour I'arm^o auxiliiure d'AUemagne. 

II est remis aussi k la prudence de M. I'Ambassadeur et k la v6tre 
de faire entendre doueement il M. le Proteeteur qu'il n'est pas sflr 
que, venant k rompre avec la France, la couronne de Sahde ae joignit 
si volontiers k ses int^reta; mws au contraire en rompant avec I'Es- 
pagno, outre I'infaillibilit^ des progris dont je vous ai parl6 par mon 
m^moiro, il est trSscertain que I'Angleterre, I'Ecosse et I'lrlande en 
seront ravies comme leur 6tant plus avantageus il cause du commerce 
et par une infinite d'autres raisons; au lieu qu'en rompant avec noua, 
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il ne doit pas doufer qu'il y ait beaucoup de gens, dans le? royaumes 
qui sont sous sa protection, qui en murmureront, et ce sont des con- 
siderations assez essentielles pour y faire reflesion. Neanmoins il faut 
bien prendre garde i\, no les pas alleguer par forme de menace, mws 
par forme de raisonnement, conime entrant dans ses int^rgta, par noe 
forte passion de les voir uuis avec lea noties, pour le bien commun dea 
deux nations. 

Je orois qu'on ne doit pas oublier de rSp^ter bien souvent k M. le 
Protectenr qu'une fois que cette courronne sera engagfe comme elle 
veut I'etro, k contribuer tout ce qui dSpendra d'elle pour raffermisse- 
ment de sa dignity et de soq pouyoir, elle ira sincSrement au devant 
de toutes les choaes qui seront propries pour cela; et il n'y aura rien 
qui puisee arriver qui soit capable de l^'branler, ou de cliangcr les 
sentiments a I'Sgard de S. A., laquelle doit tenir pour infaillible qu'ello 
ne rencontrera pas dans les Espagnols cette mani6re d'agir, qui est 
tout k fait contre lent style et leura maximes, en sorte que nonobstant 
toutes les promesses qu'ils lui auront faitea, s'ils voient son autorit^ 
s'affaiblir, lis toumeront aussitSt leurs nSgociations du c6t6 de eeux 
qui travailleront k sa destruction, croyant qu'alors leur amitie leur 
sera plus utile que la sienne, 

VII.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

Londres, 23 ATiil, 1654. 
(Je dois vous ^olaircir) du doute que je oroyais avoir hv6 par qucl- 
qu'une de mes pr^cedentcs toucbant la suacription des lettres du Roi 
a M. le Proteoleur. II a refus6 le titre de Cousin, et s'est contents, 
dana toutes les deux d^pScbes, dc celui de M, le Protecteur de la R6- 
publique d'Angleterre, Ecoaae et Irlande. 
Celui de frh-e efit 6t^ bien plus agr&ble. 



Paris, 16 Juillet, 1654. 



Potm venir aus conditiona, Sa Majesty voulant de plus en plus 
faire oonnaitre qu'elle est sincfirement disposfe k la conclusion d'un bon 
acoommodement avec M. le Protecteur, et i'int^resser en ee qui le 
regarde personuellement, et faiaant fondement sur ce que le dit S' de 
Bordeaux mande que les affaires du djt Protecteur sont en si bon ^tat, 
que les cabales d'Angleterre ne servent qu'i, I'affermir, et qu'il n'a rien a 
craindredes royalistes d'Ecosse (car autrement ce serait une imprudence 
et un malheur pour nous de prendre ce parti-lfi, puiaque le dit Pro- 
tecteur venant k tomber, nous nous attirerions toute I'Angleterre pour 
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nous @tre unis avec lui, et ferions lea affaires des Bspagaols que Ton 
consid^rerait eomme ayant ^t^ aea canemis) : Sa Majesty, dJs-je, en ee 
cas, non seulement approuve I'offre quo le dit S' Bordeaux a faite de 
1500 mi!le livres, par an, qui seront payees dans les t«rmea desquels 
on coDviendra, ct dont on commenceradefourDirla moitt^ cette ann^, 
mais elle lui donne eaoore pouvoir de promettre qu'elle donnera pour 
I'entreprise de Dunterque, outre les 4000 chevaux que le S' de Baas 
& offerts, 4000 hommes dc pied qui pourront faire une attaque k la 
dite place, et qu'ello en assifgera quelque autre en meme' temps, 
pour J attirer les forces des ennemis et faciliter par oe moyen la 
prise de Dunkerque ; ou si M. le Protectenr I'estime plus k propes, 
que Sa Majesty tiendra la campagne avee ces deux armies, pour 
tenir les Espagnols en 6ahtc et lea empgcher de faire la moindre ten- 
tative pour le secours de Dunkei'que, lequel ^tant pria demeiirera h M, 
le Protectenr, sans que le roi y pr^tende quojque ce soit : et il semble 
que oe ne sera pas un mauvais oommencenient et peu avatitageiix h 
I'Angleterre et k M. le Protectenr en particulier de lui remettre une 
place de cette importance; on dit lui remettre parcequ'on ne pr^voit 
aucune difficult^ k en faire la conqufite, quand m6me M. le Protectenr 
ne ferait d^barquer pour cela que six mille hommes de pied et n'y 
emploierait que quinze ou vingt tregates et quelques petitcs barques 
pour I'approcher de la terre et empgcher que la place ^tant une fois 
bloqu^ par mer, il ne put plus y entrer personne. 

11 semblerait fort juste que nous demandassions de I'argent pour 
faciliter aux Anglais une semblabte eonquSte. Et cependant nous leur 
en offrons, mais encore un eocpa de troupe pour les aider k la faire, et 
d'emplojer toute notre armfe pour tenir cependant en fiobeo cello des 
ennemis et I'emp&her de secourir la place. 

Aprfoi cela, on laisse il penser ee qu'on pourra dire -de M. le Pro- 
tecteur, s'il refuse de i-ecevoir 750 mille livres cette anu^e et d'avoir 
Dunkerque, sans que cela TempSobe de faire en mSme temps tous les 
progrfes qu'il voudra aux Indes, et de prendre s'il veut les deux flottes 
qui doivent arriver en Espagne dans le mois d'Aoflt, k quoi le roi 
prendra part, si le dit Protectenr le d&Jre, et pour cet effct, Sa Majesty 
fera joindre une escadre de 10 ou 12 vaisseaua aux sienx, 

Et quand mgme il faudrait au deli des dita 1500 miile livres et si 
le Sieur de Bordeaux voit jour k pouvoir conolure en se rcj&chant 
jusqu'a, six cent mille ^cus par an k TaTenir, lesquela aeront pay^s 
ponctuellement de quatre en quatre moJs, le roi lui ea donue le pouvoir 
et mSme de promettre aussi trois cent mille 6cas pour cette annee-ci, 
dont les deux tiers seront pay^s comptant aprfes la signature du traits, 
et I'autre au premier jeur de DScembre proebain. Sa Mojest<5 s'assiire 
cependant qu'ilra onagera bien ee pouvoir, et qu'il ne I'epuisera qu'en 
cas de nficcssitiS et qu'il voie de ne pouvoir fiiire mieux. 

On so contentera pour le reste de cette annee, en executant d^s k 
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present de aotre part ce que nous promettrons pour le desseiu do Dun- 
kerque, que lea Anglais fassent la guerre par mer eootro lee Espagnola, 
et noua donnent quelque nombre de frfigatea, pour a,ider, soit dans la 
mer Mediterrac^o Boit nilleurs, a 1' execution de ce que nous pourrions 
entrcprundre contre eui. 

Pour les annees futures, il faudra couvenir du nombre de frigates 
avee lesquellea ila aeront oblige de noua aaaiater, et que lorsqu'oa 
Toudra entreprendre quelque cbose conjointement par terre, en Espange 
ou en Flandre, il sera ex^cat^ & forces £gales et k fraia conimuns, et 
que lesconquStesaeront aussi^galement partagSes; bien entendu qu'ils 
aoient toujoura oblig^a de noua aaaister toua lea ana du nombre de fri- 
gates dont on demeurera d'accord, aaua qu'ils puiaaent rten pr^tendre 
pour cela au delfi de aix cent niille ^cus, qu'au donne pouvoir au Steur 
de Bordeaux de leur offrir. 

Au surplus chaeuac des parties jouvra de aon c6t^ de aes conquStes, 
aoit aus Indes oii lea Anglais en pourront fairc autaut qu'ils youdront, 
soit en tous lea autres lieux de la domination de I'Eapagne oil les forces 
d'uQ chacun pourront agir; et I'occupation que Ton donncra ainsi aux 
Espagnola, de tous eot^s, sera un grand avantage pour faciliter le bon 
succ^s de cc quo les uns et les autres entreprendrout. 

Si M. le Protecteur veut sans aucun dSIai conclure un bon accom- 
modcment et ae disposer k rompre contra les Espagnols, on en sera bien 
aise, puisque par ce moyen le roi pourra esp^rer de contraindre ceux 
qui a' oat point d'autre but que d'entretenir !e trouble dans la Chr^ti- 
ent^, h, changer do dcsscin; Sa Majesto ne pretcndant paa n^anmoins 
de traiter en auoune fagon aveo les Espagnols que conjointement et de 
concert avec M. le Protecteur, et elle donne pouvoir au dit Sieur Am- 
bassadeur dc 1' engager h, cola, par un dea articlca du traits qu'il fera. 

Mais si M. le Protecteur ae juge pas i propos de ee resoudre i 
rompre contre I'Espagne, aonobstant les grands avantagea qu'il pent 
voir fivide.mment qu'il retirera de cette rupture, le roi se contentera 
que Ton faase le traite qui avait 6t6 projett^, par lequel toat«3 les hoB- 
tilit^a ceaaantes et le commerce eati^remeat r^tabli.entre les deus na- 
tions, clles vivent k I'avenir dans la mSme intelligence qu'clles faisaient 
avant les dcrniers sujets de plaintes que chacun a cur avoir de son cdt^. 
Ea ce cas, si dans revaluation des prises qui ont 6i6 faitcs de part et 
d'autre, lea commissaires trouveat que aous fussions redevables de 
quelque chose, oa consent de le payer ; et si meme pour conelure plus 
promptement ce traits, le Sieur de Bordeaux juge qu'il faille faire un 
present ea secret au dit Protecteur, directement ou par son ordro b, 
quelqu'un de ceux qui aoatdana sa confidence, SaMajest^liu donne pou- 
voir de promettre pour cela jusqu'k 50 b, 60 miUe pistoles, qui aeront 
pajcs.avec ponctualitS aprfe ie trait6 sign^; et eomme auquel de oes 
deux partis que M. le Protecteur se determine, s'il marche de boa pied 
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et qu'il n'ait paa intention de nous amuser et de couler le tempa poar 
venir cepcndant k bout des autres desseins qu'il pourrait avoir, il peut 
eonelure avec lui en trois ou quatre jours, ce qui est d'autant plus 
n&iessaire que la saison d'agir k la campagne s'avance fort ; I'intention 
du roi eat que le dit Sieur Bordeaux le prease de lui donner unc promptc 
rcponse, lui faiaant oonnaltre civilement que s'il ae passe dixou douza 
jours sans qu'il puisse reoevoir une demifere di5claration de aea volont^s, 
Sa Majesty aura aujet de eroire qu'il n' en aaucune dese lieravee cette 
couronne, et que' ce n'est que le motif de son int^rSt partieulier qui 
1' oblige k diff^rer eueore pour queique tempa la rupture oontre nous, 
aux conditions dont il est comme tombS d'accord avec lea Bspagnols, 
et qu'il nous entretient cependant de belles paroles et nous fait toujours 
des propositions plausibles, pour nous empecher de prendre nos me- 
sures d'aiileurs. 

Et en effet pour ne s'amuaer d'avantage k un traits dont la nSgocia- 
tion no pourrait avoir aueun effet, si elle n'Stait entretenue de M. le 
Protccteur, comme on en sera bientot eclairci, que pour mettre avec 
fitcilitS toutes lea ehoses en Angleterre, en Ecosse et au dehors au point 
rompre ensuite ft I'improviste contre nous, comme tout 
'est son desseiu et sou inclination, sa dite Ma- 
voit par les lettres du Sieur deBordeaus qu'il 
ins le temps marqu6 cidessus, de lui eovoyer 
, u'^tant pas de sa dignity et de la biensSanoe de 
qu'elle a faites depuis si longtcutps fort inutile- 
qui pouvait ct devait etre conelue en vingt-quatre 




Fait a 



e 16 Juillet, 1G54. 



APPENDIX VIII. 

(Page 95.) 

I.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M, DE I5RIENKE. 

Londres, 20 Avril, 1654. 
Monsieur : Xesp^raia par la prfeente tous faire savoir queique pro- 
gres de ma nSgociation, apres que le Secretaire du Conseil m'avait 
niand^que M.leProtecteur anomm^deseommisaaires pour j travailler, 
et qu'ils me ferMent ssvoir de leurs nouvellea aujourd'hui. Mais je 
les attends encore et prSsentement je ne prevois point d'oi peuvent 
proc6ier cea remises, si ce n'est qu'ils se veulent instruire de nos 
affaires. L'on m'assClre toujours de beaucoup d'endroits, et toutes les 
raisons semblent vouloir, que M. ie Protecteur fasse la pais avec tout 
le monde, Dana aa famille m@me, 11 passe pour constant que c'eat 
VOL. II.— 84 
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lear int'^rgt partiouiier, leur ^tablissement ne se ponvant faire, taut 
qu'il J aura dcs gaerres au dehors. Ni^anraoins il passe pour ccrlain 
que non seulemeDt I'inclination de M. le Protcoteur, niais aussi celle 
de plusieurs du conaeil, et principal emeu t de Lambert, est tont a, fait 
portSe k entretenir une guerre, et que celle de la France fitant la plus 
facile i entreteuir qu'nucune autre, nous devons apprehender que toutes 
les forces de cet Etat qui peuvent Shea envoyfies au dehors no so tour- 
nent contre nous, aussitfit que lea Eeossaia auront 6tA detruita j que 
I'oa noQs amusera et traluera en longueur notre accommodeiaent afin 
d'6viter que nous n'j puissiona envojer quelque aecoura, et d'etre en 
^tat, ai lea affairea de France TOnt bien ou celles du present regime, de 
prendre un parti asaurS ; outre les raisons g^n^ralea qui aont la deSance 
que Ton a toujours que Sa Majesty ne donue quelque aaaistance h, la 
famille royale d'Aogleterre, et que les esprits de France aont encore 
disposes i. un soul^vement, s'ils pouvaient Stre favoris^a par une armfe 
6traDg6re, il semble que oette mauvaiae volenti du Sieur Lambert et 
quelquea autrea precede d'un interet parliculier qu'ila ont de se rendre 
conaiderables par la guerre, etempSoiicrrafFaiblissementde leur autorite, 
ans^ bieo quo la sueceasion'dans la pr^ut gouverDement, ce qui scrait 
aasez facile h M. le Protectcur s'il se dSgageait de toutea autrea affaires. 
Cette raiaon, 6tant plus capable d'obliger son Altease d rechercher notre 
amiti^ qa'^ la refuser, ne peut €tre regard^e comme le veritable motif 
du proc^i5 de cet Etat. Mais on peut consid^rer pour certain, apres 
I'avia que j'en ai regu de plusieurs endroifs, et la rapport qu'en a fiiit 
hi M. do liaos I'lrlandais nouvellement arrive ^ Londres, que le dit 
Sieur Lambert est tout-Ji-fait port^ contre notre accommodement ; et, 
comme sa vols est d'un grand poids, il pourrait bien Stre que Monsieur 
le Protocteur y d<;fcrera en quelque fajon, uaant de toutes cea remiaes, 
pour cependant n'Stre point traverse dans son ^tabliaaement par celui 
dont I'autorit^ eat assez grande dans I'arm^e, aana lequel difGcilement 
ffit-il parvenu i, la place qu'il remplit. Le dit Irlandaia assflre, 
qu'ayant entretenu son Altease de I'^tat de nos affaires et de la bonne 
disposition qu'il a reeoanue dans la Cour de France d'entret^nir une 
corresp on dance avec I'Anglcterre, elle I'avait rijnvoye au dit Sieur 
Lambert pour Ten informer 

II.— M. DE BAAS TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, 21 Avril, 1654. 

J'ai appris par mon correspondant que Maserolle et 

Barriere ont eu une forte longue coaKrence avec M. !e Protecteur le 
16 du mois, et que S. A. leur a donne toults les paroles positives de 
aeoours qu'ils pouvaient deniander, mais qu'assfl.r6ment il n'y a point 
de traite signe. L'ambassadeur d'Espagne cut aussi une audience 
seerfete le 17 du mois. 

Hier au soir j'eua ua entretion fort long avec Patt. II a vu deux 
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fois M. le ProfecfeTir, qui I'a fort ourieusement interrogS sur lea affaires 
da France, et si sa relation est fiddle, il me aemble qu'il a r^pondu 
aveo esprit et judicieusement. Cependant jo ne crois pas qu'il ait 
trouve en lui les mSnies dispositions qui m'ont paru d'autrefois r non 
paa qu'i! se soit expiiqu^ ea ricn contre nous, mais il riimarque que 
M. le Protecteur reoevait avec quelque marque de chagrin et d'etonne- 
laent tout oe qa'il disait it I'avantage de la France et de noa affiiires. 
11 dit que lui proposaat I'aniitie de V. E. coranie uae chose nScessaire 
&, I'^tablissement de ga mdson, et qui sans doato se contraoterait sin- 
cfereraent de sa part, il en parut un peu touchi5, et qu'il lui fit avouer 
qu'il savait ce secret de la bouclie propre de V. E., et lui demanda 
easoite ^ les ministres qui 6taient ici con&meraicnt eela, et s'il me 
comiaissait et comment. A quoi ayant r^pondu qu'il n'ayanjait rien 
dont il ne fit voir les effcts, quand S. A. S"° voudrait, il lui oommanda 
d'aller voir lo U^nSral Major Limbert, ou Milord Henri, son jeune 
fila le doit mener aujourd'hui, et lui dire exactement toutes les choses 
qu'il lui Bvait rapport^a, ce qu'il fera, h. la reserve de ce qui regarde 
I'^tablissement partieulier de sa maison. Bt sur ce qu'il iStaJt en peine 
de savoir pourqaoi M. le Protectenr I'obligcait de lui foire ce rapport, 
mon opinion fat qu'outre la conSance qu'il est obligS de garder trSs- 
exactement aveo lui, il voulait peut-Strc qu'tl apprJt par un gentilhomme 
de sa maison, instruit des affaires de France, eombien I'entrepriae de 
rompre avec cette couronne Stait grande et perilleuse, et qu'il pent 
etre dlverti d'uno guerre qu'il souhwte, soit par la preemption qu'il a 
d'etre le plus grand eapitaine de I'Europe, ou par quelque raison secrete, 
et qui regarde son int^rSt partieulier, quantity de personnes croyant 
ici qu'en son ame il est mal satiafait de M. le Protecteur, et qu'il per- 
suade de tout son pouvoir la rupture avec la France, comme le seul 
moyen par oii les affaires de 8. A. S°' peuvent gtre renversSes, 6tant 
le seul de toute I'armee qui est le plus ea itat de faire un accommode- 
ment avec le Roi d'Angleterre. 

Ce que je puis juger de toutes les diversea choses qui viennent k 
ma oonnoiaaance, est que M. le Protectenr incline assez a la pais, mais 
que la plus grande partie des ministres y r^pugne, lea una par la grande 
opinion qu'iis ont de leurs forces, les autres parcequ'ils sont gagnea de 
I'Eapagne, et toua ensemble pour Stre assurfiment fort pea insttuits du 
viSritable 6tat dea affaires de France. 

Ill,— EXTKACT OF A 

ftlAZAiUlN. 

Londres, 27 Avril, 1654. 

Le fila de Cromwell donna ii diner Samedi dernier aus 

officiers de I'arm^e que Cromwell voulut que je visae. Nous employ- 
p de temps h. diacourir des afiaires d'Eapagne, de France, 
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et de son Emhence. ^ Jo n'ai pas manquS i, mon devoir en eetle occa- 
sion. II me serait difficile de vans ^rire leora raisonnemeiifa et lours 
divisions aur ces choses-li. J'espfero bientSt de vous les apprendre de 
bouche. Je trouve (au nioins j'ai quolque raison de croire) que le 
dessem de Cromwell que je les visae eat afin de leur faire voir dc quelle 
dangereuse consequence il serait d'entreprendre une guerre etrangfire, 
car Je vois qu'iis aont emport^s d'une passion de la fairs et d'une esp6- 
ranoe d'en venir fa/jilemcnt k bout. Ila veulcat secourir leura fr&res 
qui sont tjrannisi^a en France, voulant dire les Huguenots, et croient 
qu'ilegt impossible d'^tablir une pais stable avec la France, h, eaase 
de I'inconstance des ministres, et tant qu'elle sera gouvemfe par son 
Eminence, ou un homra* de sa profession, qui sont lea piliers du Pape. 
Ce sont les mgmee fermea dont ils se sont servis, et ces Messieurs sont 
eeux qui ont le Gouvernement d'Angleterte entre les njains. 

IV — LOUIS XIV. TO MM. DE BORDEAUX ET DE BAAS. 

Bheims, 17 Juio, 1654. 
^ Messieurs de Bordeaux et de Baas: J'avais cru que les inten- 
tions de _M. le Protecteut etaient aincfires aur les declarations qu'il 
nous a feites plusieurs fois ct en dernier lieu plus precises, qu'il ne 
Bouhaitwt pas aeulement un aecommodement avec cette couronne, maia 
meme une 6troite liaiaon. N^anmoins voyant quo ce ne sont que dee 
paroles, qui ne se r&luisent h. aucun effet, qu'il traite eontinueilement 
avec I'ambassadeur d'Eapagne et qu'il ne tient qu'i, celui-ci de con- 
clure : que" do plus, s'il ^tajt aussi bien dispose qu'il dit I'etre pour eet 
aecommodement, rien ne rempfichorait de le faire en viogt-quatre 
heures, puisque je ne prctenda rien qui ne soit aussi avanta<reus b. 
I'Angleterre qu'il peut etre k ce rojaume, j'ai sujet et non-seuTement 
de me m^er, mais presque assfirfi quo son but est de nous amuscr 
pour faire tenir 1^ Espagnols h son point, et avoir plus de facility de 
perdre oeus qui s'^lfivent centre lui en Angleterre, abattre les ennemis 
en masse, s'autoriser de plus eo plus ea Irlande, affermir la pais avce 
les etats de Hollande, s'assflrer en quelque fegon du c6t6 de Suede, 
contmuer a envoyer dea emissaires en France pour y exciter secrete- 
mont les Huguenots, les assiirant d'un puissant seeours s'ils veulent 
prendre les avaneea, et par ee moyen s'^tablir puisaamment en une su- 
preme autorit(i dans les trois royaumes, pour se rendre plus que jamais 
redoutable i ses ennemis et aurtout avoir plus de facility k esecuter le 
dessein qu'il y a de I'apparenoe qu'il a pris de longue main, d'envahir 
cetEtat de concert avec lea Espagnois et le Prince de Conde, ou au 
moins (si aes affaires ne lui permettent pas presentement) contjnuer de 
fdre la guerre sur mer a mes sujets, sous prCteste do r^presailles, et 
asaster les Espagnols et ie Prince de vaisseaui, pour lui wder il faire 
quelque descente de la Guyenne. 
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Corame la pmdenee ne nous permet pas de douter des intentions dn 
dit S' Protecteur, aprfea toutes lea avances que vous aven faites de ma 
part pour ^tablir une parfaite intelligence entre les deux natiODS, et 
pour lui faire connaitre que vous traitiez sincerement avec lui conirae 
on ne le peut mettre en doute, h cause de toutes les remises qu'il a 
faitca dcpuis un an, gyitant toujoars 80ua divers pretextes ou artifices 
de vcoir !>, la conclusion, je croirais ausai que ma dignity et mon ser- 
vice seraicDt bJessf^s et que je ferais grand tort anx int^rSta de nies 
Bujeta, qui souffrent extraordinaire ment dans I'incertitnde de I'^v^ne 
ment de ce traite, si sous plus de d^lai le Protecteur ne p na une 
bonne resolution. C'est pourquoi j'ai voulu vou d nn qu 
lorsque voua aurez reju cette lettre, la nSgociati n n s u a 
avancge en aorte que nous n'easstona plus k douter de n b n u £ 
vous tassiez entendre dc ma part an S' Protecteur, n la n au jue 
vous jugerez le plus h propos, aana faire aucune men ce ina au n 
traire t^moiguant un sensible d^piaisir de n'avoir pu reusair dans une 
afikire qui au jugemcnt dc tons Stait fort k la bienaeance des deuz 
natioDs, et qu'aprSs 9voir facilite oes ohoses au point qu'elles aont sues 
d'un chacun, declare un ambassadeur, et s'etre presque confirm^ ft tout 
ce que le dit 8'' Protecteur a fait couoaitre qu'O souhaitait, il aerait 
mals^nt ^ ma reputation et di^sayantageus au bien de mes affaires de 
continuer k trailer inutileinent : vous lui fassiez, dis-je, entendre que 
je vous ai commands de prendre cong^ de lui et de vous retirer, en 
casque dansle terme de huitjoura aprte que vous vous serez expIiquSs 
on ne conetue I'aecoramodement qui pout 6tre arr@t^ en un, puisque 
je veus bien que cette affaire soit Iraitee sana pr^teudre aucune con- 
dition qui ne soit r^ciproque, et en un mot avec une 6ga!it6 toute 
enti^re, soit pour la recherche k la restitution des prises qui out it& 
faitea de part ct d'autre soit pour la mani&re dont il coaviendra de 
vivre k la mer a I'avenir, soit cnfin pour tout ce qui pourra etre mis 
sur le tapis pour cette n^gociation. Et il n'en sera pas hors de propos 
que voQs fassieii couDaStre au Protecteur, por I'entremise de ceux qui 
vous parlent de sa part, que peut-§tre il ne retirera pas graod avant- 
age de n'avoir pas voulu profiter de mes bonnes dispositions pour un 
accom modem ent et pour une dtroite liaison, qui auraient produit dea 
avantages tout extraordinaires i I'Angleterre et k sa persoane ; et 
que bien que je prendrai toutes les precautions imaginablcs pour no 
recevoir aueun prejudice des entreprises qui pourraient @tre faitea sur 
mon Etat par les Anglais joints aux Bspagnols, je conserverai toujoars 
autant que je le pourrai I'inclination de retablir une bonne intelligence 
avec I'Angieterre, lorsque le Protecteur, d^tromp6 des propositions que 
les EspagQols peuvent lui avoir faites, se r&oudre k vouloir vivre en 
bonne union avec la France. 

II sera bon, lorsque vous vicndroz ii prendre cette r^olution, que vous 
34» 
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informiea le MiaistJ^ des Seri'nissimes Etats-GeneranK dea Provinces 
Uniea de tout ce que vous avcz fait pour faciliter cet aceommodemenE 
et des ordres que vous avez re^os do inoi de yous retirer apr^a que tous 
aurez recounu que I'intentioa du 8' Protecteur n'elait autre que de 
nous amuaer pour fiiire ses a^aires 'a, nos d^pena, et me mettre en ^tat 
de pouvoir luoins r&ister aus entrepriaes qu'U pourrait faire contro ca 
royaume. II est mal ais6 qu'il ne soil trSs-senaible am dits miniatres, 
qui ont taut d'iiiter6t quo la France soit en bonne intelligence avec 
i'Angleterre, qua tout aille fi fitre rompu par TOtre retraite, et qu'en- 
suite jla n'agiaaent de toute leur force pour obliger le Protecteur i, 
nous donuer aatiafaction. 

Voili ee qui est de mon intention; mais parce que ^tant aur les 
lieux TOUS pouvez voir de plus pr^s les inconv^nienta qui pourraient 
arriver quelque jour, plus tSt ou plus tard, de ce que je vous ordonne, 
si voua en prevoyea quelqu'un, je trouve bon que voua differiez de 
parler au Protecteur de la maniSre que je vous I'ai d&lar^ ci-deseua, 
et que vous d^pSchiez vers moi pour ro'informer des raisona qui vous 
auraient retenu de la faire. Eosuite de quoi voua attendez le retour 
de votre courrier, qui vous portera mes derniferes volonttSs. Sur ce je 
prie Dieu. 

v.— ARTICLES OF PEACE AND AMITY TO BE ESTABLISHED BE- 
TWEEN THE MOST SEEENE LORD PROTECTOR OF ENGLAND, 
AND THE MOST CHRISTIAN KING OF TIIE FRENCH. 



La pais, I'amitio et le traits aeront stabka a I'avenir eutre, etc. 

11. 
Les confcd^rea ae aoutiendrent, eus et leurs amis communs, contre 



IIL 

Aucun des conf^i^r^s ne gardera ni ne reC' 
rendus coupabiea de rebellion ou do crime 
I'autre ; ii les remettra dans Tespace de vingt jours aprfis qu'ila lui 
aunuent 61& r^elaniiSa. 

IV. 

Afiu que justice soit faite quant aus navires enlev^a et aus pillages 
comniis de part et d'autre, les sujets de I'une ou de i'autre partie 
porteront leurs ri'daraationa devant des arbitres qui auront re^u, du 
Busdit Roi et du susdit Protecteur, mandat ot pouvoir de connaltre et 
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de Blatuer gar les d^lita de cctte natare qui leur anront ^t6 dSKr^s 
avant le 20 Juillct prochain : cea arbitres devront rendre sentence 
daus le mois qui Buivra la r&jlaraation, ot la Bomme d'argent adjugfio 
Jb I'uQe ou h I'autre partie deyra ttre pajSc dans lea trois mois. Dans 
le cas oil les susdits arbitres ne s'entendraicnt pas entre eus, ils 
s'adjoindraient un cinquifeine arbitrej et la majority ferait loi. 

V. 

H sera mia fin ii toua aetes d'liostilitS : les lettrea de marque et de 
repr^aailles seront reToquSes, et il a'en sera plus accords i I'avenir, i, 
moins que justice n'ait ete d'abord demandee et retard^e au del&. dea 
d^lais preserits, oa refusee ouvertement. 

VI. 

Lea coniniandauta de uavires, avant de mettre a, la voile, doBneront 
caution jusqu'au double de la valeur eatim^e de leurB navires et de 
leurs armementSj afin d' assurer qu'ils ne troubleront pas le commerce. 

VII. 

Ceux qui auront fait quelque prise iroiit devant les juges dc I'aini- 
mIou les formulcs prescrites, un proc^-verbal 



VIII. 

Si quelques commandants de naviros font dn tort aux aujets de 
I'une ou de I'autco partie, contrairemeut au present traits, ils dSdom- 
magoront, s'ils !e peuvent, ceux qui auront et£ les^s : sinon, celui des 
confcdorcs dont le di^linquant sera aujet donnera 8atisfa.ction daus les 
trois mois '■!• partirde la reclamation faite. 

IX. 



Ni le auadit Protccteur ni le susdit Boi ne permettront que lea 
nayires pria par lea sojeta rebelles de I'ua ou de I'autre soient vendus, 
mais ils les feront rendro i leurs legitimes propri^taires, et le roi de 
France fera mdme rendre k leura Ifigitimea proprifitairea lea navirea 
r^fugi^s dans sea ports qui prStcsteraient d'un laissez-passer donn^ 
par quelque stranger, soit par Charles Stuart, fils ain^ de Charles 
Stuart le dernier roi d'Angleterre, soit par la reine sa mfere. 
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ToQte permission de reprhailles par lerre, et nommement, ceiles qui 
out <5tg octrojSes par M. de Laaanv, deviendront Tuines et aans force, 
et il n'en sera plus ootrojd de Bemblables k I'avenir. 



Justice figale sera donn^e auz sujeta de I'ane et de I'autre partie, et 
les Beotencea ou conventions d&jh faiths seront tenues pour valables. 

XIII. 

Vu que les commandants de Nantes, de Toulon, de Calais, de Brest 
et d'autres places Franjaiscs, ont coutume de ne pas aceorder, aux 
ordres de leur aouTerMn, I'ob^issanoe qu'ils leur doivent, si les sujela 
Anglais ea resolvent quelque dommage, celui qui aura Ste l^s^ recevra 
immediatenient satisfaction du conf^dere lui-mSme, sans Stre renvoye 
une scconde fois devant les susdits commandaDts. 

XIV. 

Entre ledit Roi et ledit Prutecteur, et leura sujeta, le commerce sera 
libre sur tous les points do I'Europe oii sont d^jfi stabiles dea relations 
de commerce et d'affaires, et ila pourront tous aebeter et vendre, k la 
seule condition de payer les redevances aecoutum^s et de se soumettre 
aus loia et r^glements des lieux oil ils traiteront. 

XV. 



Les peages des ports et les 
affichf'S dans les lieus publics 



Datis les villes qui se reclameront de quelque droit particulier ou 
privilfige, les magistrats veilleront i ce que rien ne soit fait ou exig^ 
au deli du droit. 

XVIII. 

Les sujeta d'Angleterre, d'Ecosse, d'Irlande, etc,, pourront trans- 
porter en France tous outrages de laine sans payer ii I'avenir un tribut 
plus clevfi qu'en Taiiafe 165'i, ni plus qu'il n'est exig^ pour las ou- 
vragea do laine Franfais. 
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XIX. 

Les ouvragos de laine importes par des Anglais ne pourront culle 
part etre confisqu^a ni vendus h. I'encan, aoua pr^teste qu'ila seraient 
gatoa ou mal confeetionm^s, ou au-dessous da poids iadiqu^; si de tela 
fails Re pr^sentent et que cette question soit sonlcvfe entre un nfigo- 
ciant Anglais et un B6gociant Fran^ais, le prix sera abaissfi a,u-deBsous 
du pris ordinaire en raison du degr^ d'inKriorit^ reconnue des mar- 
cbandisea. 

XX. 

Les navires qui eeront entriSs dana les porta de I'une on de Twitre 
nation, pousstja par la tempete ou par lea divera dangers dc la mer, 
en ressortiront librement, et aans avoir k pajer aucun droit de p^ge. 

XXI. 

La loi ou le droit d'aubdne ne aera pas revendique ooutre lea An- 
glais.^ De inSme, les Frangais auront pour suecesseurs leurs l^timea 



XXIL 

Les nationaux et les sujeta de ladito E^publique sfijournant en 
France y jouiront du litre eseroiee de lenr religion dans toutea les 
villes ou auprea des villes marchandea oil ils ee trouveroot en un cer- 
tain nombre, et ils e6l6bceront librement les ofir^oniea de leur culte 
en aasemlleea publiques; et les s^uritfia, libertfis et priyiieges qui 
BOnt accords aus sujets Frangais de la religion r^form^o aeront auasi 
valablos pour les sujeta de ladite R^^ublique qui en aaront la jouis- 
sanee et en feront usage, dans I'eKercice de leur religion, selon ce qui 
est da et i&gU par toute ioi, atatut, ijdit ou ciarte ^tablie fi ce sujet. 

XXIIL 
Si la guerre oclate entre les conf^denSs, un espace de six mois, h, 
dater de la declaration de gneire, sera accords pour le transport ou la 
veate des marohandiaes ou des biens : et, oommB lea dissensions pre- 
sentes de la France ont interroppu le comaieroe sur beauooup de 
points, les sujeta Anglais auront la libwt^ de fjure des affaires meme 
aveo ceus qui font opposition an Roi ou qui occupent ou fortifient des 
places centre lui, et le lord Proteoteur pourra traitor avec eux pour 
rfigler cette liberty de commerce, h cette seule condition que les n^go- 
ciants Anglais n'introduiront dans ees places auoune des marohaodises 
dites de contrebande qui seront ci-aprte cnonc^es. 

XXIV. 
Chacun dea susdits conKd^r^s sera libre de commercer avec toua lea 
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royaumes ou Etats qui seront envers lui en 4tat de pais on de neutra- 
lite, lore raeme qu'il y aurait hostility et inimitiS entre I'autre des con- 
ftd^rSs et lesdita royaumes ou Etats, !i la condition de n'y introduiro 
aucune dea marohandises interdites. 

xsv. 

Seront rfiputda marchandisea de contrebande et intcrdits i. ce tire 
toua les instruments de gucrro, la poudre, le plomb, etc, 

XXVI. 

Ne aeront r^put^ tela ni le bl^, ni le sel, ni le vio, ni lea fruits, ni 
9 produita n^oessairea b, I'ali mentation, ni lea autres marchan- 
" "e nature. 



XXVII. 

Si quelques marehandises do contrebande sont trouvees sur lea 
narires de I'une ou de 1' autre nation, ellea seront seulea sujettes k etre 
saiaiea par la fise, et lea autres biena trouvea aur le mgme navire seront 
librea et n 



XXVIII. 

TouH les biena de I'un ou de I'autre dea conf^^r^s troiivi5s sur des 
navirea ennemis, et pareillement tons lea biens des enncmia trouv^ 
enr les navirea de I'un ou de I'autre dea conffid^rfe, et les navirea eux- 
mSmea de I'un on do I'autre dea conKdf5r^s, sur lesquela aeraient trouv^s 
queliju'un de ses ennemis, seront sujets k etre saiais par le fise. 

"XXIX. 

Lea na vires qui se rendarient ii Bordeaux, et pareillement les navires 
Fran^aia, ne Keront en aucun cas obliges k d^poaer leura canons ni 

XXX. 

Si ee traits est vioM per quelques sujets de I'une ou de I'autre des 
parties, les coupables seuls en seront responsables, sans que le traits 
lui-m6rae perde pour ee motif sa force et son autorit^. 

VI.— ENCLOSURE IN A LETTER PROM M, DE BORDEAUX TO M DE 
BRIENNE, DATED AUGUST 13, 1654; CONTAINING THE NAMES 
OE THOSE PERSONS WHOSE BANISHMENT FROM FRANCE WAS 
DEMANDED BY CROMWELL. 

Charles, fils du dernier roi d' Angle terre ; 

Le due d'York ; 

Leducd 
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Tons eeux du privS CoDseil; 
Lord Gerard ; 
Lord de Bristol ; 
Lord Culpepor; 
Daniel Oneal ; 
Lord Inchiquin ; 
M. d'Ormond; 
Ch. Herbert; 
Ed. Hyde ; 
Et tela autres que Son Altesse nommera devant la fin du traits, la 
Heine n'ctant pa3 du nombre. 

— Par une lettre dn 15 Aoflt, it fut ordonn^ k M. de Bordeaux: 
" qu'cn caa qu'il soil insists sur I'^loignement du roi d'Angleleire et 
autres de sa suite, je no r&olusse pas «n article de eette cona^quenee 
sans en avoir regu des ordres espres." (De plus, h. nne lettre du 
21 Aofit est jointe une note en demande de renvoi qui eontdent 24 



VII.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. ! 

Londrea, 21 AoQt, 1654. 

n ra'avait bien depuis, dans une conference, 6t6 fait dea 

propositions d'une ligue offensive, inoyeanant deux cent mille livres 
sterling, qui reviennent ii ptia de trois millions de France, sans que 
cet Etat s'obligeat h, nous aaaiater d'aueun vaisseau; et, sur co que je 
leur reprochaia que, dans d'autres conferences, il m'avaJt ^te offert, 
niojennant la subvention de deux millions de livres, de tenir vingt 
vaisseaux dans la mer M^diterranfe pour y favoriser nos desseins, ils 
me dirent quo c'6taient seulement des discours qui n'obligeaient point. 
Ce proc^dS me confirma que M. le Protecteur n'avait pas si grande 
envie d'une liaison si ^troite et que son principal dessein ^tait de 



VIII.— SECRET INSTRUCTIONS FOB M. DE BORDEAUX. 

Paris, le 2i Aoiit, 1654. 

II est !us^ il remarquer par lea d^pechea de M. de Bordeaux que les 
points lea plus importanls de sa n^gociation sont r^duits il ce qui con- 
ceme la religion, le commerce, et les princes d'Angleterre et les autres 
Anglais r^fugife en France. 

Pour ce qui est de la religion, le Koi ne pourrait ni en conscience, 
ni avec honneur accorder rien aux Anglais, dans les lieux conquis, en 
faveur de ta protestante, qu'ils n'aceordent au moins la mgme chose eu 
faveur do la catliolique; autrement nous fournirions nous-mfimes des 
armes pour exterminer notre religion, qui serait une pretention de ieur 
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part tout h fiut contrwre k la raison. Tout ce qu'on ponrrait Cure ft 
la dernifire estr^mit^ pour ne rompre pas sur cet article auquel il y a 
snjet do croire que les Anglais seront fort obstinfs, serMt de conaentir 
que, dans les lieux eonquis de part et d'autre, il y ait liberie de con- 
Ecience, et que pour rexercice public de la religion uous accorderona, 
aus habitants des pays qui font p«>fession de la protestante et aux 
Strangers de mSine religion qui s'y viendront habiluer, lea memes 
libert^a et privilSgea que Sa Majeste accorde k scs aujefcs dans son 
royaume: mais il &ut nficessairemtot ajouter ^ conditioa que oeus a 
qui cett« liberty sera accords seront obliges d'en user avec la discre- 
tion et retenue telles que cette nouveaut^ ne soit point capable d'es- 
citer de sedition ni de trouble parmi lea habitanta desdits lieux, car il 
est certain qu'il y a des villea dans les Pays-Bas qui aimeraient mieux 
eouffrir que Ton briiiat leura maisons que d'y voir i'ezerciee public 
d'nne autre religion que de la leur : et de cette sorte ce qu'on penaerait 
d'un c5t^ faire pour un bon effet en produirait de I'autre un tres-mau- 
vais. A quoi jI semble que les Anglaia, s'ils ont bonne intention, 
doivent faire r^flesion et se contenter des mgmes conditions dont nous 
6tions couvenus avec lea HoUandaia, loraque nous avons commence la 
guerre centre I'Espagne. II faudrait bien se souvenir en ce cas 
d'oWiger tea Anglais en termes exprfis de ne point changer I'^fcit de la 
religion dans lea lieui qui seront eonquis par leurs armes, si ee n'est 
ponr y faire I'exereice public de la leur, sans toutefois occuper pour 
cot effet aueune des ggljaes qui appartiennont aox cathnliquea et sana 
pouvoir chasser aucuns religienx ni eeclt'siaatiqncs. Et j'estime ce 
pomtsi important qu'il feut nettement declarer I'inteution du Roi aus 
Anglais et lea faire ezpliquer en menses termes de la Jeurj car s'iis 
prctendiuent, au lieu d'une guerre d'Etat contre I'Espagne, d'en faire 
une de religion contre les Fkmanda, je ne crois pas que Je Roi plit 
jamais s'y engager, quelque avantago qui lui en pHt arriver. D'ail- 
lenrs li faut r^luire de bonne foi lea conditions i celles qui peuvent 
6tre accordSes et pratiqu^ea de part et d'autre avec honneur aur toutes 
ohoses. Je n'estime paa qu'il faiUe rien accorder aux Anglais, par 
un traits ni par dcrit, en iavenr des religion naires de Prance, pour ne 
leg lier pas ensemble, de notre propre eonsentement, par un iutSrSt si 
sei^ible que cclui de la religion. II se fjut contenter de les assurer 
de bouche que le roi tjaitera toujours fort bien ses sujeta de la retitrion 
pretendue reformee, et ne souffrira point qu'il soit fait dans sons roy- 
aume, a leur prejudice, aueune contravention anx edits de participation 

Pour ce qui est du commerce, it fdut bien prendre garde que t«utes 
les conditions qui seront accord^s soient ^galea de part et d'autre 
non-seulement pour les paroles, mais pour 1 efiet ' 

Quant h I'artiole des princes d'Angletcrre et autrea suiets de cette 
ilepubbque refugies en France, comme d un tote ce serait une eap^ce 
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de hoDto a un souverain de ne pouvoir pas donner retraite et sfiretfi ii 
des princes malheureus qai BOnt ses parents, et de ne pouvoir pas 
seulement esercer les droits J'hoapitalitfi en Itur endroit, il fiiut aussi 
conaiderer que, cet article eoutenant lea principalis et plus justes sujets 
de jalousie des Anglais, il ne sej^it pas juste que, pour un simple aote 
d' hospitality, nous porJissions I'occasion d'avoir I'Angleterre avec ia 
France centre I'Espngne. La prudence veut done, s'ila so portent ^ 
cette union sinc6rement, que I'on guerisse Icur apprehension et que 
Ton mette leur esprit en repos sur ce sujet. 

Le temperament le plus hounSte qu'on puisae prendre est d'assurer 
en particulier le Protecteur, de bouche, que, le traits ^tant r^solu et 
toutes les conditions accord^es. Ton trouvera mojen de faire passer le 
due d'York, par quelque ^Toie civile, auprfe do sou fr6re, Je crois 
m@me qu'on pourrait ea ce cas mSnager, pour ne laisser point de pre- 
teste de plainte et ^viter qae, si les Anglais envoient ici quelque am- 
bassade, il n'arrivElt point de diff^rend entre leura domestiqucs et ceux 
de la m^son de la reiue d'Angleterre, qu'on aesignftt quelque ville da 
ro;faurae k \t\dite dame reine, par forme d'apanage, ou elle se pourrait 
retirer avec le duo de G-locester, lequel dans son age plus avanee, ou 
ses desseins pourront donner quelque ombrago, sera renvoy^ aupr6s du 
roi son fr&re. Mais pour les autres sujets de la Republiqae qui sont 
de moindre condition et desquels on n'a pas lieu d'avoir la memo ap- 
prehension, il semble qae de quelque nation qu'ils soient, ou Anglais, 
ou Ecossais, ou Irlandais, on ne doit pas priver Sa Majesty du service 
qu'elle en peut recevoir dans ses armies, et on se doit contenter des 
terines de I'article latin qui a 6t6 projet^, qui pourvoit suffisamment il 
la surety des uns et des autres, empgchant que ccux a qui I'on don- 
nera retraite dans i'un des Etats entrepronnent rieu conlie I'autre, et 
qu'en cas de plainte au oontraire bien justifiee, on soit oblige de part 
et d'autre de les faire chatier, de les livrer, ou de les chasser. 

II faut ajouler il tout cela qu'il ne serait pas juste, S. toute extr^mit^, 
d'accorder aucune condition ni sur le commerce, ni sur la reli^on, qui 
ne soit r&iproque, c'est-^dire qu'il n'en soit autant acoordfi en foveur 
du roi et de sea sujets que de la E^publique d'AugIet«rre et de ses 
sujets. Encore faut-il observer soigneusement que r^galito, qu'il fiiut 
conserver en toute chose, doit gtre plutSt dans I'effet que dans les 
paroles, parce qu'il y a des conditions qui paraissent bien 6gales, mais 
qui ne le sont pas. 

Celle de n' obligor point les vwsseaus de part ni d'autre k d^barquer 
leurs convois est de cette nature, parce que les Anglius n'oift- point 
aocoutum^ de faire d^barquer ceui des nStres, comme nous no faisons 
rien k I'egard des leurs ailleurs qu'en la riviere de Bordeaux, oil nous 
ne pouvons aucunement nous d^partir de ce qui a 6t6 pratique de tout 
tem{», sans nous esposer h, de tr^s-grands perils, les Bordelais €tanb 
VOL. II. — 35 
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naturellement changeants et rcmuants, et leurs ports Stant q 
remplis d'un nombre de vtusseaux Anglais eapables d'nne g 
treprise, pour peu d' assistance qu'iis regussent dc ceus de dedans. 

Celle de defendre lea reprfeailles sur la terra, et non pas aur la nier, 
eat encore de oette nature, et n'est propose qu'i, dossein de continucr 
lea deprtdations que font leure vaisseaux de guerre, sana quo nous 
puissions en tirer raison, par la aaisie quo nous pourrona fairo de leura 
effets en France, qui est une subtilite grossiere, fi laquelle on aurait 
doublement tort de so kisser surprendre. 



APPENDIX IX. 

(Page 111.) 

M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENKE. 

LoniJres, 12 Octobre, 1C54. 

Je ne doutais paa d'avoir aujourd'hui uae confeenoe. 

Bans I'accident qui arriva le nigme VcDdredi a M. le Protecteur et au 
aeor^taire dans Hjde Parek, oi ils a'^taient aJl^ promener tous deux 
aeuls. Lo premier avait pris la place de cocher pour mieux reoonnai- 
tre de jeunes chevaux attelis h, son earroase. lis n'eurent pas sit6t 
reconau le changement de main qu'ila s'emport^rcDt, et que le inouve- 
ment du carrosse jeta M. le Protecteur sur le timon, puis en terra entre 
les obeTaux qui le train^rent quelques paa, son Soulier 6tant accrochi5 
aux Lamais; et enfin, s'cq iStant detaohe, il demeura sous la longueur 
du carro^o, sans que les roues I'offensassent. Pendant ce d^sordre, 
UQ pistolet de poche qn'll porte charge k balle se d^bauda aus», sans 
lo blesser, et de tout cet aeeident il ne lui reste que quelques meur- 
trissures h I'estomac, qui I'ont oblige de se fiiire saigner et garder la 
chambre. Le secretaire ne courut pas tant de danger; n^nnioins il 
en reste plus incommode, s'^tant dSmis le pied ca sautant hors du car- 
rosse, et ii fallut les ramener toua deux en chaise 



APPENDIX X. 

(Page 174.) 
M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENSE. 

Londres, 21 D^cembre, 1654. 

II parait que les difficult^s qui semblent nous arrStcr ne 

Bont pas lea seules causes de tant de remises, beaucoup de oonsid^a- 
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tions particuliires et domestiques y peuvent contribuer. Mais la plus 
vraisemblablc eat I'int^rgt qu'a la Prot«cteur de donner un amusement 
k eea troupes, et a soi un prfitexte d'entretenir une armSe. C'eat le 
raisonneraent general dont on se sert pour appuyer sa conduite pre- 
sent* i notre endroit; et quoiqu'on ne le croie pas assez etabii ni puis- 
sant pour oser entreprendre la guerre, nuanraoins jo ne vois point que, 
du e6t^ du Parlement, sea desseina puissent Gtre interrompua, apris 
quo ce eorps lui a remis la disposition de la flott« et de I'enterprise 
qu'il projetait sans raeme en demander la communication ; et il ne 
faut paa prendre fondement sur la reduction des levees, ni sur les de- 
liberations tendantes &. la reformation d'une partie de la mi lice, puisque 
les deputes du corps lui ayant depuis peu ^t^ envoyfe pour en conferer 
avec lui, il leur refusa d'y conaentir, et d^clara que, si I'on n'augmen- 
tait les impositions, il donnerait des quartiers auK troupes; meme cetta 
ouverture de reduction a 6U faite, h ce qu'on pretend, par eeux de sa 
faction, k dessein de brouiller !e Parlement avec I'armee. 



APPENDIX XI. 

(Page 177.) 

CROMWELL TO PHILIP IV. 

Oliyarius Prcip. Angliie, Scotite, et Hibernise, etc Sere- 

nissinio I'otentissimoquo Regi Philippu 4" fiegi Hispaniarunj, etc., 
Salul«m. 

Sebenissime PoTENTiseiMECjuE Rex : Quandoquidem navigationia 
et commercii hujua reipublicse popnlonimquo ejus securitati et tutelite, 
claasera navium bellicarum in. mare Mediterraneum mittere necessa- 
rium dusimua, visum est nobis Majeatatem Vestram hac de re cer- 
tiorem fecere; nos quo id de animo minime fecisse, quo ullis e con- 
federatis et amicis noatria (in quorum nuraero M'"- Veatram ba- 
bemus) quantamcunque moleatiam exhibeamus. Verum e contra 
generali nostro Koberto Blake, quem clasai prsefecimus, firmiter In 
mandatis dedimus uti cum omni gratia et benevolentia erga eos sese 
gerat. Do reciproco vestro in nos favore nibilo secius dubitantes, 
ita ut quotiescumque classis nostra portus et stationes vestras ap- 
pulerit, coemendi commeatua aliave necessari^ caus^, ea bonis omni- 
bus officiis excipiatur. Quod M'°- Veatram his nostris litteris roga- 
mus, quodque preefecti generali nostro quutiescumque M'"' Vestram 
vel prsefectos veatros et ministros locorum, quos adire necessum habeat, 
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compcHandi rel per nuncios, aut litteras alloquendi occaaio erit, ple- 
nariam fidcm adhibere velitis. . Deus Opt. et Mas. M'"'- Vestram 
sospitet et lueatnr, 

Vester bonus amicus, 

Olivarius p. 
Dab. ex. alba fiala, WestmonaGterii, 
(jiiinta [lie Augusli, St;l. Vet., An. 1054. 



APPENDIX XTI. 

(Page 178.) 
M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENSE. 

Londres, 26 Octobre, I6S4. 
Le Parlement ne donne point sujet de rien dcnit. II s'est occupy 
tout la aemaine passee b. des affaires de peu de consequence. Seule- 
nient I'article do la succession h. la charge de Proteeteur a ^t^ mis but 
le tapis. Lea enfants de son Altesse, son beau-frere, eon gendre, et le 
raajor-g^n^ral Lambert furent proposes, mais ayant que Ton vint aux 
avis, nn merabre ayant requis, pour I'lnt^ret de la ville, qu'on deliberat 
sur les raoyens d'avoir de I'huile de balcine, il ne se parla plus do la 
succession ; m@me I'on veut que cette question ne a'agitera pas de 
plusieurs joure crainte qu'elle ne soit dfieid^ au prejudice do la famille 
de Monsieur le Proteeteur, le corps se remplissaut tons les jours des 
dfiput^ peu affectionnfe il sea int^rSts, et d'aillenrs i'arinfe n'^tant 
point tout d'un mCme esprit sur ce sujet. Pour capter la bienveillanee 
des soldats, leur paye a 6t6 depuis peu augmentfie ; les officiers des 
troupes aouvellement !ev*5es pour gtre embarqufe, out aussi re^u de 
i'argent et I'oa veut que le depart de eette flotte s'approohe ; cello de 
Blake s'est remise en mer pour le d^troit, et il.est ^chapp^ h, une per- 
sonne asseis bien avec ce gouvcrnement, qu'il le nous ferait payer et 
vengerait les injures que I'Angletcrre a revues dans la mer M^diter- 
ran^, de nos armateurs. Ce penvent etre des menaces, mais nSan- 
moina il est bon que nos vaisseaux ne tonibent pas entre leurs mains. 
La voii publique a fait tous ces jours Monsieur le Proteeteur fort 
malade, quoiqu'cn effet il ne lui reste pr&entcment qu'une ouvcrture 
dans lo gras de la jambe. 
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11.— DELIBERATION OF THE SPANISH COCNCIL OF STATE ON THE 
LETTER OF THE COUNT DE MOLINA, ANNOUNCING THE ARRIVAL 
OF THE ENGLISH FLEET AT ROTA. 

Madiid, Noyember 20, 1654. 

The Council was attended by the Marquis dc Leganes, the Duke de San 
Luenr, and tlie Counts dc PeHarando and d'Oilatc. In the morEin is 
written, in the King's hand ; " I^t the opinion of the Council be acted 

Sire : The Count de Molina, goyemor of Cadiz, writes in his letter 
of the 15th of this month, addressed to Don Fernando de Fonseoa Ruiz 
de Contreras, that on the 9th of thia month an English fleet, consist- 
ing of twenty-five ships of war, under the command of Robert Blake, 
had cast anchor within sight of Rota ; that the count having sent 
some one to visit the commandant, informed him by writing that he 
would permit him to enter the roadstead ; but although he gave him 
permission to enter, and offered him a friendly reception, the com- 
mandant did not enter. .... He replied, that in order to fulfil the 
Protector's orders, he was obliged to proceed to tlie Mediterranean ; 
and, in fact, taking advantage of the wind, he set sail, f<i go in search, 
it was said, of the French fleet. The English Charge d'Aff'aires in 
that town (Cadiz) having learned that nine French ships of war had 
passed the Straits four days previously, had sent a messenger to inform 
the commandant. 

Under these circumstances, the Count de Molina transmitted the 
inclosed letter to your Majesty ; it is from the Protector,' who begs 
your Majesty that the English may be received hospitably in yonr 
Majesty's porta and other possessions. 

The Council of State, having taken all these things into considera- 
tion, in obedience to your Majesty's orders, are of opinion that thanks 
should be given to the Count de Molina for the information he has 
furnished of thearrival of the English fleet, but have no further pro- 
position to make to your Majesty on this subject. 

As Ifl the subjoined letter from the Protector to your Majesty, the 
council dwelt for a moment on the form of courtesy which is used 
above the signature, and which is somewhat strange; but even though 
admitting that the present state of affairs requires that we should dis- 
semble our thoughts on this matter, the only thing which appears 
fitting to the council is not to reply at once to thia letter, but rather 
to write to Don Alonzo de Cardenas under some other pretest, ioform- 
ing him at the same time that orders have been sent to our seaports 
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that a bospitabie reception should be given to the English fleet, and 
that the fleet had arrived. 

Yonr Majesty will order what you may think fit. 



APPENDIX XIII. 

(Page 183.) 

LE CARDINAL MAZARIN TO M. DE BORDEAUX. 

PariH, le 2 Janvier, 1055. 

Monsieur: J'ai leqn vos dep@ehea du 21 et du 24 Deeerahre, et 
Tu tout ce qu'elles oontiennent. Prcmi&rement je me remets h, I'ac- 
coutumSe 4, Miles de M. le Comte de Brienne qui vous informeront 
plus particuliercment des intentions de S. M. sur lea points essentiels 
et sur la conduitc que voua devez tenir, et je voua dirai ensuitc qu'eo 
attendant que vous reeeviez des ordres plus precis du roi touchant votre 
retour, tous devez preparer tout oe que voua savez de plus capahle de 
toucher et de faire impression pour esagerer la patience qu'un grand 
roi eomme 3. M. a eue de soufl^rir taut de mauvais traitemeats de- 
puis un si longtemps sans se rcbuter ni oniettre aucune sorte d'ayance 
aupres du Protecteur pour ^tablir une bonne intelligence ontre lea 
deux Toyaumes, afln qu'en vous retirant vous puissiez en informer !e 
Parlewcnt et le public ; et il me eemble que vous ne devez pas oublier 
"e occasion la cowtoisie avec laquelle M. de Guise dans la mer 



et ie oommandeur de Neufchaize dans I'oe^an ont 
renvoyfi, chacun de leur c^t^, les vaisseauK Anglais qui leur ^taient 
tombfis entre les mains ainsi qu'on a fait encore en beaucoup d'autrea 
rencontres; tandia que les vaiaseaus Anglais continuaient leurs d6pri5- 
dations sur les sujeta du roi, et que Blake se vantait haument qu'il 
allait ohercher M. de Guise avec ordre de le combattre parlout ow il le 
trouverait. 

Je ne suia pas aurpris de ce qu'on vous a voulu donner k entendre 
de la disposition dea Bspagnols ii la pais. On sail asaez qu'ils ne 
manquent pas d'artifiees, et i! n'eat pas malais6 de voir que cette propo- 
sition en est un pour nous engager k faire quelque ddmarcbe de la 
quelle i!s puissent donner jalousie au Protecteur, et s'en servir comme 
d'aiguillon pour lo hater d'autant plus do conclure avec eux afiu de 
pr^venir par cc moyen I'union dea deux couronnea qu'il a toujoiirs 
consid^ree comme fatale i sa grandeur. Car je vous reponds quo 
I'amhassadeur d'Espagne n'a non plus de pouvoir quo moi dc la part 
du roi son maltre de se meler de la pais, et que les Espagnols sent 
plus obstin^s que jamais h la continuation de la guerre, et puis qu'ils 
rcfusent de donner ce pouvoir a I'aroliidue et aux ministres qu'ils ont 
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en Flandres, je vous laisse ;V pciiBer s'ils le donneront k Cardenas, 
C'est pourquoi vous voua garderez bien s'il vous plait de donner dans 
ce piSge. Au contfaire il semble qn'il ne serait pas mat h propos de 
faire confidence au Proteetear de cette ouverture, parce quo si clle a 
ete fiiite de concert avec lai, ainsi qu'il pouirait bien etre, il verra de 
plus ea plus la bonne foi dont nous usons; et s'il n'y a point de part, 
elle ne fera pas dans son esprit nne impression trap favorable pour lea 
Espagnols. N^anmoins, eomme vous voyez de plus pr^s les choses, 
^tant sar ies lieux, 11 est remis £i votre prudence d'en user ainsi que 
vous aviserez pour le mieux. Mais vous voulez bien que je vous dis 
que quaud le dit ambassadeur agirait k bonue fin, et non pas seulemeut 
pour nous suprendre, comme il fait aasur^ment, ce ne serait pas mer- 
veille que I'on vous eut confirm^ les mSmes propositions depuis la 
nouvelle de ce qui s'est pasa^ au rojaume de Naples; car si cette entre- 
prise se peut appeler disgrace, c'est sculement pour avoir en qoarante 
jours de vents contraires qui nous ont empgeh^ d'arriver aux lieux oil 
nous pouvions faire des progrfis; puisque'au reste chacun Siut que le 
seul bruit de cette entreprise est cause que de toute la eampagne les 
Espagnols n'eut peu tirer un seul homme, ni argent, ni bl^ du dit roy- 
aume, pour envojer a I'accoutum^ en Catalogue, en le Milanais, en 
Flandres et ailleurs, ce qui n'est pas le moindre avantage que nous 
nous eussions propose. 

Je vous ai deji niand^ que la caution proposfc par I'of&cier Ecossais, 
pour surety du prix de sa levSo, n'etait pas suffisante, et que s'il en 
pouvait donner quelque autre, vous n'auriez qu'i conclure aussitOt. 
Je vous confirme la ra@me chose, et Ton considfere biea qu'en eas de 
rupture de I'Angleterre avec nous, cos gens-Ii, ne noas seraJent peu- 
tStre pas inutilcs daus leur pays; mais en ce cos Ifi, si le bien de son 
service le requerait, le roi pourrait aisCment y en renvoyer d'autres 
plus augerris et les faire soutecir par dcs forces bien plus considcr- 
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(Page 189.) 

DON ALONZO DE CARDESAS TO THE KING OF SPAIN. . 

Londres, 28 Janvier, 1655. 

SiRB : Dans la lettre du 4 Novembre qui est une rSponse aux leltrea 

adressees par raoi 5, Don Luis de Haro, votre Majesty me fait dire 

qu'aprfes avoir r^fli5chi sur toutes oes d^p&bes ainsi que sur les de- 

pSches anterieurcs Sorites par nioi depuis la mort du resident AngliUS 

Aschara, on y voit peu de consi^quence, et que cela vient de ce que je 
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n'ai pas de boos renseignements ; que V. M. ayant 6te la premiere h 
reconualtre la r^publique d'Angleterre et a designer un Ambassadenr 
auprfes d'elle au milieu de ses bouleversementa, il est surprenant que 
les Hollaudais, !es Su^ois, les Danois, et lea Portugaia went conclu 
dos trait^s de pais avec rAngleterre, que lea Frangaia soieat aur le 
point de b' arranger avec clle, et iju'il n'y ait que les intStets de V. M. 
qui a'aient rcgu aucune satisfaction, bien qu'ils faasent Jes premiers 
I'objet des nigociationa et bien que la premiere nSgociation ne fat 
qu'uQ simple rcnou vehement de hi pais existante entre les Stats de 
V. M, et cette r^publique. V. M. me dit que si, aprfes que le Pro- 
teeteur fut proclamS, on m'onvoya des instractiona h, I'effet de concluro 
avec lui une alliance contre la France, ce fut d'apr6a moa propre avis 
et Bur mes propres instances; que c'etait par la premiere raison qu'on 
avait fait tant de frais, plus que nccessaires, de courtoiaie et de pro- 
venances envers le Protec(«ur et envers oette tSpublique, quoique j'aie 
ensuite,, dans mes demi^res lettres, dOsapprouvO tout cela comme un 
proccde prejudiciable et employ^ fort mal a propoa dans lea negocia- 
tions avec les Anglais. 

Comme je crois de mon devoir de rOpondre k tons ces points, jo me 
vois obligS, ca premier Heuj de fiure observer &, V. M. que si mes let- 
tres n'ont pas eu de coas^uence, noa seulement cela pouv^t facite- 
ment arriver dans un gouvernement ausai irrSgulier et aussi agite 
comme cclui de I'Angleterre, mala cela devait atossairement arriver, 
car mes avis changeaient selon les SySuements ai uorabreux et si vari6s 
qui oat eu lieu iei. Tout ce que je m'effogais d'atteindre, c'Stait que 
mes reaseignemaute fuaaent exacts au moment oil je les tranamettais, 
et ils ae I'auraieat pas 6t6 s'ila avaieot eu quelque suite. Toutefoia 
reconnaii^aant qu'ils no pouvaient pas I'Stre, j'ai appele auaaltSt I'atten- 
tion de Y. M. sur cette circonstance daaa lea difF^rentes d^p^ches 



D'mIIcucs tous les avis que je fourniasais k V. M. 4taient rcgard<5s 
comme certains par tout le monde ici ; le desseia aur les lades a 616 le 
seul qu'on n'ait pas pu deviner, attendu que le Protccteur I'avait 
soigneusement caobd i oeus do qui je pouvais I'apprendre, persuade 
qui le secret faciliterait I'ez^ution du projet, qu'il tiendrait en suspens 
tous les Princes et inspirerait ao Parlenient dca criuntes qui I'em- 
p&jheraient de preadre des r^solutiona que le Protecteur pouvait re- 
doul«r. lyiais comme il ^tait n63esaairc de a'appuyer sur certaines 
pr&omptions pour deviner cc desaein, j'ai cru devoir les exposer toutea 
h, V. M. en reudant compte des opiniona qui ae produisaient au sujet 
de cette expedition. 

Quant k ce que V. M, dit qu'elle a 6t6 le premier souverain qui ait 
reconnu cette republique et d^aigaO aupr&s d'elle un ambassadeur, que 
cette republique a f^t la paix avec plusieurs princes et elate ct que les 
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int«r5ts de V. M. seiils n'ont pas regu de solution, je dois faire ob- 
server a V. M. que pendant deux ana depuia la mort du Roi Cbarlcs 
je ne pouvais pas traiter avec ie Parlement, que je n'avia acc&s aiiprcs 
d'aueun des ministres da Parlement, que je me trouvais sana lettres de 
crSaaoe, supportant tous ies dSsagrements qu'on me faisait sabir, que 
je demandais k V. M. de me Ies envoyer o« do m'ordonner de m'61oig- 
ner d'ici, attendu que je ne pourrais pas rester il cette eour sans re- 
cotiBaEtre )a republique. C'eat ce que j'ai expose fi V. M. dans prcsquo 
toutes mes d^pecUes d'alors. V. M. daigna me fdre parvenir mea 
lettres de crSance anpT^ du Parlement en laiasant h, ma discretion de 
m'en servir, ou bien dans le cas oil je ne m'en eerviiMS pas, de qmtter 
Londres corame V. M. m'ordonnait dana ce cas. II me parut nfees- 
saire, par Ies raisona expoafes dana ma d^peohe du 23 Janvier 1651, 
de reconnaltre la republique, et de cette demarche il est results des 
avantages doat parlo la meme depecbe ainsi que d'autres qui I'eDsui- 
virent plus tard. 

Me trouvant uanti d'une autorisation poor n^gocier aveo Iff Parle- 
laeat, j'ai regu de V. M. I'ordre d'aborder le renouvelleoient du traits 
de pais; c'est ce que j'ai fait malgr^ une vive opposition des Presby- 
teriens qui, prenant pour preteste le meutre du resident Ascham, 
voulaient empScher la republique de traiter avec moi avant que Ies 
prevenus de I'assassinat ne fussent punia. Lo Parlement se montra 
tres lent dans cetto nfgociation, d^sirant qu'avant de la conelure on 
lui donnat satisfaction sur ce point. Cepeodant la n^gociation etait 
d^ji. bien ayaoo6 aveo Ies commiasaires du Parlement d'alors, oar il ne 
s'agissait plus qne des points auxquels je ne pouvais consentir et qui 
etaient celui du commerce des Indes, celui de I'inquisition et cclui du 
paiement in^gal des droits entre lea sujets Anglais et Ies sujets de 
V. M.; quoi que sur ce troisieme point on eut pu trouver ua terme 
d'accommodement que Ies Anglaia 6taient disposes h, accepter et auquel 
je pouvais consentir si tela avaient ^t^ Ies ordres de V. M. Ea Avril 
1651 eut lieu la dissolution du Parlement et le g^nfral Cromwell crea 
un nouveau conseil d'etat compost d'hommes jouissant de sa confiance, 
plus favorables aux Hollandms et jaloux de mettre fia h, une guerre 
qui coHtait d6ji taut h I'Angleterre et qui causait taut d'embarras ii 
Cromwell. Celui-ci, s'etant 61ev6 au Gouvernement de la republique 
avec le litre de Protecteur, pressa I'arrangement avec la Hollande et 
conelut un traits de pais qui, toutefoia, est si embrouilie qu'il n'y a 
presque personne qui y comprenne quelque chose, en sorte qu'il 
s'^l^ve chaque jour des difficult^s sur la manifere dont on doit 
i'eatendre, et on croit que lea explications qu'on donne do ses articles 
ne suffiront pas pour determiner aveo precision le sens du traits. En 
outre c'est un traits de pais qui a caus^ ua si grand des accord entro 
Ies sept provinces qu'on ne croit pas qu'escepte la Hollande Ies autres 
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1 a<M3eptent , car Igs aatiea provinces pr^tendent qu'en h raUfiant on a 
commis une supcrchene, attendu qu'on ne leur svait pas fait part de 
1 article secret pour 1 exoiusioa du Prince d'Orange, article auquel 
elles ne veulent pas consentir, 

Le paix aveo le Dinemark a dependu de la Hollande, et a 6t6 en 
quelque sorte un appcndice de !a pais avec celle-ci; les HuUandais 
ayant dtelar^ qu'ils ne pouvaicnt pas sans cela faire le pais a^ec la 
E^publique d' Angletcrre, car ila s'^taient engages ii cela avec le Roi 
de Dane mark. 

Quant k la paix avec la 8ugde, la r^publique avait cIieroli6 i, la con- 
dure prompt^mcDt pour assurer le commerce de la mer Baltiqne, dans 
la crmnte que la Seine de SuMe ne a'entendit avec le Danemark et 
n'entravat ce commerce comme eficctivement ce rojaume y travaillait. 

La pais avec le Portugal avait 6t6 conclue k I'^poque du premier 
Parlement, mtus comme les Portugais n'avaieut pas paj^ certaines 
somraes qui, selon I'Angleterre et les negocianls Anglais, devaient 
6tre aequitf^s avant la conclusion definitive de 1' arrangement, la pais 
fut romque, et Juan de Guimaraez, ambassadeur du tyran de Portugal, 
retoarna a, Lisbonne. Depnis, il se deeiJa i envojer h, Londres le 
Compte de PeSaguiona pour reprendre les negoeJations ; et comme les 
horaracs du Gouvernement actuel (d' Angletcrre) tenaient beauooup k 
recouvrer les Bommes dues et attachaient beaucoup de prix aux con- 
ditions avantageuscs que les Portugais leur ofiraient dans le commerce, 
b pais a cte coDciu et signfie de la manifere dont j'ai rendu compte 
dans le temps h V. M. La promulgation de ce traite ne doit avoir 
lieu que lorsqu'il sera ratifig par le Portugal, et lorsque les sommea 
que I'Angleterre r&ilame auront it6 payfes. Quoique les six mois 
fix^ dans la convention pour la ratification et le payemeut aicat dti 
^coul^s le 22 de ce mois, on n'entend pas parler quo I'une on I'autro 
aient eu lien; an contrairc, on assure que, parmi les conditions de la 
convention, il s'en trouve une qui dit que lesvingt-six pour cent pay^s 
lors de la rebellion seront r^uits h. vingt-trojs pour cent, et que les 
Portugais ne veulent pas y souscriie, mais demandent tout k raison de 
viugt-six; tout cela independamment de I'arlicle de la nouvelle con- 
vention dont on se montre ici pen satisiait. Si par les procbaioes 
lettres on n'apprend pas la ratification et le payement, le traite sera 
rompu ot les cboses redeviendroat ce qu'cllea ^taient auparavant. 

II n'est pas ^tonnant que les Anglais cberchent k couclure le pais 
aveo la Prance, puisqu'ils esperent en tircr tant d'argent; mais 
quoiqu'il y ait d^jii quelque temps qu'on la dise conclue, jusqu'k 
pr^nt ello no Test pas, et jo ne neglige riea pur la faire manqucr k 
I'aide de mcs amis. 

Quant h la pais ^ coucluro avec Y. M., on en a parl^ plusieurs fois 
dans le Conseil. J'ai entendu dire que le Piotccteur disait qu'il y 
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avail guerre avec la Hollande et avec lo Danemark ; qu'avec le Portu- 
gal et avec la France il n'y avait pas do pais; mais que conime U 
esistait une pais aveo V. M., le retard (apporte au renouvelicnient de 
oette pais) importait peu. Le retard proyient, dit-il, da ce que je ne 
veus paa cODsentir k ceque I'Anglcterre demande; difficult^ telle que, 
si elle avail exists daua les traites de paix dont il vicnt d'Stre parli5 
plus haul, ils n'auraient jamais 6t€ conclua ; comiue elle exisle mwnte- 
nant qu'il s'agit (seulement) de renouveler la paix avec V. M., il n'est 
pas surprenaat que la concluaion en soil retards, puisque je ne peux 
pas souscrire anx deux points que les Anglais demandent, savoir celui 
qui touche aux Indes et celui de 1' Inquisition, V. M. me I'ayant 
d^fendu. Le retard est d'autant moios surprenant que la nfigociatioa 
a ^te suspendue par suite de I'ouverture des n^gociationa aecretes re- 
lativca il TaUiance de V. M. avec la republique d'Anglcterre, dans le 
but de lui faire rompre aea relations avec la Franco, ncgooiationa qui 
^talent d^j^ aaaez avancSca. Comme lea moyena prompts qu'on avwt 
offerta (k I'Angleterre) ne ae sunt pas trouv6s en Flandre, et que d'un 
autre c6te la republique ^d' Angle terre) n'ctait pas assez disposee i, 
remplir ses engagements, lea n6gociations et la conclusion du tvaite ont 
m suspendus; or, tant pour ce traits (eontro la France) que pour le 
renouveliement de I'ancien traitc de paix,j'avaiaaans cease pri6V, M. 
de mo faire envoyer des instructions qui pusacnt me aervir de gou- 
verne. De tout eela il resulte que ce u'est paa sur mes instances que 
ces nfigociations ont U& entam^s, mais que V- M. m'ajant ordonnS, 
dans differentes dfipSobes, de frayer lay voie k un trait6 d' alliance, j'ai 
da demander dea instructions, afin de pouvoir mienx y r^ussir. 

En prfisentant k V- M. un aperju du caraotgre des Anglais, je n'avais 
aucune intention de dcsapprouver ce qui s'^tait fait avec eux, ou de 
trouver mauvais qu'on leur ait fait des cajoleries et des avancea ; c'^tMt 
parce que je croyais n^eessaire que V. M. ae rendlt bien compte du 
caract^re de ce peuple afin de pouvoir y acoommoder la manii^re dont on 
traiterajt avoc lui, d^a que les circonstances en Espagne le perraet- 
traient. Quoique le caract&re de ce peuple soit, en effet, tel que je 
I'ai dfipeint dans ladite depeohe, Je ne trouve pas pour cela qu'on ait 
agi mal k propos en ohercbant k I'amadouer lorsque I'etat de nos 
affaires et les circonstances d'alors I'exigeaieut. Cette maniire d'a^r 
est souvent la plus convenable, et il arrive qu'un prince agit d'aprfe 
sa convenanco dona uu cas d'une maniore, etd'une autre manicre dans 
un autre cas, C'est Mnsi que, dana la mani&'e dont on a traite avec 
les Anglaia, on a plutSt tenu compto de nos besoins que du caractfere 
de ee peuple, et cepcndant il m'a paru nficessaire d'infonncr V, M. de 
tout, comme je I'ai fait. Si mea d^pSches sont susceptibies d'etre 
interpr^t^es dans un sous different, le mien a 6t6 celui que jo viens de 
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Quant au derDier point de la d^pgche de V. M., dans Icquel V. M. 
trouye ctrango quo je demaade un congiS pour retourner en Espagne 
aprfe qnatre ans (encore que V. M, n'ait pas daigne me I'accorder), et 
apr^ les dis-huit anniJea de moo sGjour dans co pays, ce que je puis 
diro is. cette occasion, c'eat que mon intention n'dtait pas de quitter co 
pays avaat le printemps; j'ai pens^ qu'icette (jpoquo on connaitrait 
d^ji I'issue de le pais h. conclure avec la France, et le sort du Parle- 
ment aotuel, ainsi que la situation dans laquelle se trouverait le Pro- 
fecteur; oar fdors, s'il ne voulait oa ne pouvait s'allier avec V. M. 
pour rompre aveo la France, et s'il s'obstinait h. ne pas vouloir renou- 
veler le traits, &, moins qu'on ne lui aecordat les points relatifs aux 
Indeseta,l'lnquisition,je ne vols pas quelle utility li j aurait iioeque 
je restssae ici ; au contraire, jo crois qu'il y en aurait k me faire quitter 
ce pays, oar si )a flotte qui s'est rendue aux Indea attaquait quelque 
point des possessions de Y. M., oe serait un grand d^ahonneur de 
BolHciter la pais ou de conserver un ambasiadour dans un Etat dont 
le ciief aurait agi avec tant de perfidie, et en manquant h taut obliga- 
tions contractus envera V. M. Et d'ailleurs, le tristesse et la mauvaise 
santii m'obligent de prier humblenient V, M., conime je le fais, de me 
dficbarger des fonctions que je reniplis, par les raisona que je viens 
d'exposer; je ddsire les plus grands succfes possibles dan a le service du 
roi, et c'eat le soul but que j'aie en vuo dans tout ce quo jo propose U, 
Votrc Majesty, dont Dieu veuille garder la trfis-catholique et royalo 
peraonae. 

[Ci-inoluse est nne letlre anWtieure du mSine Don Alonio £l Don Oeronimo de 
la, Torre, datte de Londres dn 28 Janvier, 1655, et daoa Inquelle se trouve 
ce passage: — ] 

On s'attend ici h des changements par suite du dfeaecord 

entre le Parlemont et le Protecteur ; d'oil beaucoup de personnes con- 
cluent que le Pariement n'achfivera pas son temps, biea qu'il ne Ini 
manque plus que seize jours ; on oroit quo lo Protecteur le dissoudre 
auparavaut, k cause des restrictions et des limites dont le Pariement 
veut entourer son autorit^. Le Protecteur n'a done d'autre ressource 
que lo dissoudre le Pariement avant que celui-ci fasse passer dans un 
acte les r&olutions qu'il a prises sur la formation dii gouvernementj et 
avant qu'il le promulgue. Si le Protecteur dissout le Pariement, oetto 
mesure sera mai rejue par le peuple et ne fera qu'accroilre la haine 
qu'on lui porte d^ji gen^ralemeut. Que Dieu garde, etc., etc. 
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APPEN^DIX XV. 

(Page 192.) 
I.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

Londres, 19 Octobre, 1654. 

. . . . Il reste h d&3ider : premiferemeBt, si Monsieur lo Proteetenr, 
da,as riastrumeDt qui lui demeurera, se nommera devant le Boi. 
Lesdits commissaires ee fondent gur Texemple des triutSa faits aveo la 
Sufcde, le Danemark et lo Portugal, et le dfishonneur que recevrait leur 
nation, g'il en ^tait vs6 autrement. Et, nonobataiit lea raisons et 
differences d'entre le Eoi do France et les autres princes dont j'aie pu 
me servir, ils aont demeuriSs ferines sur cetto pretention, et je vols peu 
d'apparence pour les faire relacher, ni d'autre expedient pour lever 
cctte difficult^ que do ne pas signer rinstrument qui me sera donnfi; 
aussi en voudront'ila user de meme u, I'^gard du mien 

.... L'article des rebellra fwt la deraifere difficnlKS. lis ne veu- 
lent poiat passer dans les termes gSn^raus, et se rSduiscnt k I'Sloigne- 
inent du Roi d'Angleterre sous le nom de fila ainS du dfefunt roi, des 
dues d'York, do Glocesler et des autres d6nomm6s dans le m^moire 
quo j'ai enyoye k, la reserve n^anraoins d'lnchiquin, Preston et Monta- 
gue, mais avec des expressions d^sobligeantes k I'^gard du Roi d'An- 
gleterre, et qui poairaient tons les jours exciter quelques nouvellea 
contesta.tion3 sur la conduite des Anglais, Ecossais et Irlandais qui 
servent Sa Majesty et la Reine d'Angleterre. Apr^s une longue con- 
testation, je suis deraeur^ d' accord de reioignement des deux premiers 
du troisifeme dans dix ans, et de concevoir I'artiele en ces termes que, 
pour faire ceaser tous les sujete do soupgon d'entre la France et 
I'Angleterre, je prometa, an nom de Sa Majesty qu'elle n'admettra 
point dans son royaume, et qu'elles n'y sejourneront pas quarante 
joura apr^s la ratification dn present .traitiS, I^ personnes dfinomm^es 
dans le catalogue qui sera ajoute audit article ; et qu'il en sera us^ de 
m6me de la part de cette Republique, ii I'^gard des Pran^ws dont jo 
donnerai les noma, et qu' encore que ledit article, qui sera r^putfi secret, 
ne Boit point ins^r^ aa traits fait ce m@me jour, il ne laissera pas d'avoir 
autant de force et sera ratifig dans lo m€me t«mps et en la mSme 
raani&re. Quoique ces termes les dnssent satiafaire, ila m'ont encore 
remis juBques h ce quo aon altesse on ait eu communication, et ce qui 
aemble les blesser eat do ne voir point que cet article faaae partie do 
I'autre traite. Ila vculont auasi que je declare prfiaentemeut les noma 
de ceux que Sa Majesty no vent paa souffrir en Anglctcrre, et gfinfira- 
lement le moindre cbangcment do mots forme un grand obatacle . 

II ne feut pas s'attendro que, quelquo revolution qui puisse 

VOL. 11.-36 
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arriver dans rAngleterre, i moins du T^tablisBement du roi, apparem- 
iaent trfes-^Ioign^, Ton puisae rien obtenir (quaut aus litre et rang 
dans le traits) la condition qui paralt la plus rude ayaiit 6tf; pryl«ndue 
par le vieus Parlcment .... mgme dopuia que notro traite s'eat 
i-6duit u, uoe revocation des letlres de repr^saille, et ne se trouvant pu8 
mains fi cteur aus esprita rfpablicains qu'au Ptotectc;ur dont I'autoriti; 
est combattue par eux seula, quoi qu'en derive et qu'en croie I'ainbas- 
sadeur d'Espague qui se troomp dans aea conjectures et dont lea senti- 
Bienta sur cette matifere m'ont 6t6 rapportfia assea esact«ment. Les 
plus clairvoyants dans les affaires de cet Etat veulent qu'elle ne sera 
pas gu^res moindre qu'gbiit oelle des roia, qu'il aura de plus la disposi- 
tion d'une arm^e et d'une flotte considerables, et que, sans I'ali^nation 
de I'une et de I'aulje, ni les Presbyt^riens, ni le Parlement ne seraient 
pas capables de I'^branler. Ce dernier lui a bien lie lea mains pour, 
les levtea d'argent qui n'^taient pas aussi permises au roi, et parle de 
reformer I'armee. JV[€me quelques oommissaires du corps ont entr^ en 
oonKrenoe aveo M. le Protecteur. Elle n'a produit que la reduction 
du nombre des regimenls, dont lea soldats doivent 6tre incorpores dans 
lea autres, et I'on pretend qu'il I'a d&ireo pour avoir preteste de casser 
quelques colonels qui out para depuis pen fort eontrairea &, son gou- 
Tememettt. Ce n'est paa que je le Toulusse garantir si bien fetabli que 
quelque changement ae puisso arriver; mais il y a beaucoup plus 
d'apparenee h, sa conservation qu'i sa ruinc ; et comnie cette derniere 
ne retabiirait par le Koi d'Angleterre, et qu'un traite de simple alli- 
ance, auquci nous parvicndrioDS dans un cbangement, ue nous serait 
gu^res plus avantageuK que celui qui m'est propose, principalement 
a'il eat ratifie par le Parlcment, do quoi moa oommissairea sont conve- 
nua, ma pensee serait d'en prcsser ia fin, les remisea ne pouvaut que 
continuer I'interruption du commeree. Ainsi, Monsieur, jo ne puis 
eucore Stre touch6 d'aucun remorda de ma conduite passce ; et, mSme 
apr^ avoir esamin^ toutea lea lettres qu'il vous a plu de m'ecrire, je 
n'ea trouva aucune jusque'a huit jours devant le Parlement, qui no 
m'ait present de presaer M. le Protecteur k une deraitre resolution ; 
et lorsque la veille de sa aeaneo les commiasairea du conseil m'apport&- 
rent son acquiescement k I'arbitrago de Hambourg et me propoa^reot 
la signature du trait6, je leur donnaj des artiulea en des termes que je 
ero^is devoir eloigner, afin que je puesse cependant savoir encore plus 
precisement lea intentions da toi sur I'article des rebelles qui soul 
pourrait rece voir difficult^. J'aireussidanscedessein puisque, jusqu^ 
^ ce jour, il ne m'a ete donn^ ancune reponse, et que, si lea affaires du 
dedans de I'Angleterre euaaent change de face, je eeraia en ^fat de 
changer aussi de proposition. Maia je me trouve encore persuade que 
la conjoneture n' j est paa favorable ; et neanmoins je ne suia pas attache 
d' inclination a ce gouvernemeut et asscz informe des diff^rcnts inter^ts 
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de tous eeux qwi me voieut pour savoir balancer les avis. Je ponrraia 
mfime dire quo Ton a de la peine &. trouver dana I'Angleterre un hom- 
me qui souhaite grand bien ii, Monsieur le Protecteur parce qu'il n'en 
fait k personne, et les rfisoSutions du Parlement sont si publiquca que 
Ton ue les saurait ignorer, surtout quand cllcs lui sont desavantageusea. 

II.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BEIENKE. 

Londrea, 9 Kovomlirc, 165*. 

.... L'uN des commissaires me fit dire que Monsieur le Protec- 
teur n'en userait pas autrement avcc la France qu'avec les autres 
couronnes, et que traitant au nora de la rtSpublique, quoiquo son titre 
ne fiit pas si releve que celui da roi, il ne laissait pas d'6tre oblige 
pour maintenir I'honneur de la nation, de prendre le mSme rang et les 
mgmes prerogatives doat elle a joui dans les prfe^ents traitfes. Cette 
pretention, quoique injustc, ne surprendra pas, si Ton considSre qu'il 
^erit et trrut^ ie Parlement d'Anglet^irre comme faisaient lea rois, et 
se fait reconnaitre pour chef de la rfepublique. 

III.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

LondrcB, 23 Novembre, 1654. 
. . . Encore que raccommodemeat paraisse arrgt^ par la difficult^ 
de 1' article secret, je erois neanraoinsque Ton ne me laisserait pasaller 
si tout le reste liuit accord^, le peuple ni Ic Parlement ne preuant 
aueun int6r§t h, fajre sortir la famille rojalc de Prance ; et meme, si 
cette question Be traitait par les suffrages du pajs, je crois que nous 
serions pries de lui donner retraite. 

IV.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

Londrea, 29 Novembre, 1634. 
. . , Je crois que tout oes discours et ee procfid^ ne tend qa'k gag- 
ner temps, et qu'ils out leur principale reflexion sur les deliberations 
qui se prennent au Parlement, touohant la r^uction de la milice h, 
irente mille hommea, et que Monsieur le Protecteur veut se servir du 
preteste de notre m&iiitolligcnoe pour obtenir la solde de cioquante- 
sept mille, h, quoi I'on fuisait mouter lea troupes qui sont maiatcnant 
sur pied. S'il agit par ee principe, je ne verrai pas encore de quelques 
jours la fin de ses remises, nonobatant toutes mes diligences et Tim- 
pression que j'ai donn^e d'avoir re§u ordre de m'en retourner. 

v.— SI. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIEKKE. 

Londrea, 24 D^oembre, 1654. 
. . . Apparemment M. le Protecteur n'aura plus sujet de differer 
desormaia la fin do notre accommodement, puisque nous levona les 
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principales difficult^ qui semblent le retarder, par I'acquieBcemeiit bi 
la clause de I'article, secret, la soumission aux arbiti-es gfinfiraus, et 
que S. M. se dispose k prendre quelque temperament sur le titre dont 
ni !es commiasaires ni le secretaire d'Etat ne parlent point lorsque je 
lea envoie presser de quelque reponse; mais I'un d'eux ne put, le len- 
demain de mon audience, s'empeeher de dire quo je ne devrais pas 
avoir remu^ cette difficultij, que jeneresoudrai point jusqu'Ji nouveaux 



TI.— EXTRACT OF A NOTE ADDRESSED TO CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Br ONE OF HIS SECRET AGENTS, NAMED WHITE. 

Loodrea, 3 JanTier, 1655. 
... II faut savoir que les pensionnairea de I'ambassade d'Espagne 
ont enfin f«llement persuade Cromwell de faire une Hgne aveo la mai- 
BOn d'Autriche, que Cromwell en a donoS de grandes esp^rances &, 
l'amba.»isadeur d'Eapagne, deux ou trois joura avaut que M. White fill 
parti d' Angletcrre ; et I'ambassadeur raania I'affaire ai seeritemeat que 
M. de Barri^re n'en sut rien, et il fut resolu de n'en rien dire h lui ni 
personne qu'il n'en eftt vu le snccfis premi^rement. De plua, il faut 
savoir que le Comte de MontecuouUi, quand il fut deroifirement en 
Angieterre sous protest de voir le pays en fetant si prSs, cut ordre de 
Tempereur devoir CromwelLde sa part et de le persuader h, cette 
ligne. M. le Comte de Monteouculli k autrefois entretenu sur cette 
affaire, en Su^de, le Milord Wliiteloeke qui y fflt I'ambaaaadeur de la 
part de Cromwell; et sur les assurances qa'k donn^es ledit milord, il 
fiit envoys par I'empereur en Angieterre. Milord Whitelocke est abso- 
lument la personne qui a le plus de pouvoir aupr^s de Cromwell ; il 
fttt voir tons les jours lo Comt« de Monteouculli, et le comte, apr6a 
I'aToir vu, visitait incontinent I'ambassadeur d'Espogne. J'ai quelque 
rmaon de croire que la Reine de Sufide a !a main dans cette affaire; 
elle donna devant moi une lettre et son ordre i Montecucuili pour les 
envoyer par son moyen h, Milord Whitelooke. M. de Monlecuculli 
m'avait dit k Bruxelles qu'il n'attendait qu'une lettre de I'ambassadeur 
et de Milord Whitelocke, et qu'il partirait d^s auBsit6t pour I'Alle- 
magne. Je lui ai donnS un grand paquet de lettres que I'ambassa- 
deur et ledit milord lui avaient eavoyees. Pour activer ce traits, le 
Marquis de Lejde dolt bient^t fitre deppch^ ambasaadeur cstraordi- 
naire en Angieterre et Pimentel, capitaine g6n6ral de la mer. Pour 
moi, Je ne crois pM que Cromwell conclura rien encore ni aveo France 
ni avec Espagne, mais les arausera, juaqu'S, ce que ses propres affairea 
et son deasein soient ^tablis : Milord Henry Cromwell m'aVMt autant 
dit il n'y a pas longtemps. 
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VII.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE liEIENSE. 

Londrea, 4 Janvier, 1655. 

. . . Ayant depuis deux jours entretenu quelques deputes du Par- 
lement, ennemis d^olarfe du Protecteur, touchant les pr^emineDces 
qu'il pretend avoc le roi, et bcancoup d'liutrea queatious qui regardeot 
la premiere difficult^, je trouve que ee corps pretend qu'it doit traitor 
en son nom et du Parlement, pendant la &6auee, et, apr^ la dissolu- 
tion, en son noni et colui de la rfipuUiqae ; que e'eat k lui et au oon- 
seil de reeevoir et traiter avec les ambasaadeura, et que les pouToirs 
doivent etre cspAlife en son nora. Encore qu'aucun acte n'ait 6t6 
fait sur ce sujet; nfianmoin?, puisque les d^put^ qui lui Bont le plus 
contraires et qui s'opposaicnt encore Samedi dernier h la proposition 
que quelques autres firent de lui donner le titre de roi, sont de ee sen- 
timeat, il ne faut pas eaperer que ledit Protecteur entre dans aucun 
expedient qui diminue son rang. 

VIII.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

Londrcs, 14 Janvier, 1655. 
II serait, Monsieur, suporflu do faire une relation de toutes les rai- 
aons dont je mo aervis pour eonvaiacre lesdits commissaires du pen de 
fondement qu'ils avaient d'insiBter sur I'cgalite d'eutre le roi et M. le 
Protecteur, et de vouloir soumettre il I'arbitrage de Hambourg la 
validity de nos lois, puisque, soit dans les discours partieuliers, soit 
dans lea publics, ils avouent que ni Tun ni I'autre n' est juste; maia 
seulement prfitendeot que le Protecteur, traitant au noin de la r^pub- 
lique, suivant la forme prfisente du~ gouvemement, doit prendre le 
M§me rang que ferait le Parlement ou la r^publique, si ees trait^s se 
faisaient en leur nom. Et comme ce sont geus peu vera& dans la 
pratique, ou au moina qui I'affectent, ils ne veulent pas concevoir 
autre difference entre parler au nom du Protecteur et de la r^publique, 
ou de la r^publique et du Protecteur, sinon que par la dernifere 
expression ce serait prendre une forme nouveljeet faire perdre au Pro- 
tecteur la prerogative que le Parleraent lui a confirmee, en consentant 
que le gouvemement dea trois r^publiquea sott entre lea mains d'un 
Beul comme chef, et des Parlements dans le tempa de leurs seances. 
Ainsi, cette ouverture ne pouvant etre aceept^e, je leur ai propose de 
mcttre, au lieu de titre, un discours prtliminaire, qui ^nonce que le 
roi, d^airant r^tablir Tintelligence et le commerce entre la Prance et 
I'Angleterre, m'aurait envojl 6t donne plein pouvoir de passer a cet 
effet toutes eortes de trait^sj que pour corresponds fi cette bonne 
volont6, le Protecteur de la republique aurait commis des commiaaairea 
' s articles suivauts, dans lesquels it est 
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toujours parl6 au nom du roi et dea Bujets de la rSpuhlique d'Angle- 
terre, sans faire mention du Proteeteur, si ce a'est au dernier article, 
oi il est dit'qu'il nommera dcs conimissa.ires pour trailer avcc moi 
d'une alliance plus ^troit«; et pour lea induire d'autant plus \ se con- 
tenter dudit formuliire, je leur ai assurfi que, dans va traitiS final, Sa 
Majestfi conviendrait de tons les expedients qui pourraient gtre pro- 
poses pour la satisfaction, soit de M. le Proteeteur ou de la nation, et 
meme souffrirait l'6galiti5, si cependant I'Espagne y donnait les mains 
dans quelqae traits, encore que le roi tienne un rang beaucoup plus 
6leve. Cett« ouvertare donna lieu auadits coramissaires de mc con- 
firmer que I'ambassadeur d'Espsgne en 6tait eonvenu, et sans I'aceep- 
ter ni la rejeter, suivant la coutuoie, ils prirent temps pour eu eonferer 
avec S. A. 

IX.— CARDINAL MAZARIN TO M. DE BORDEAUX. 

Paris, ] 6 Janvier, 1655. 
Je me remets ii J'accoutumoo aux depeches de M. do Brienne, par 
lesqoellea vous serez informe des intentions du roi. J'ai seulement ii 
vous dire que je suis fort etonne de voir que dcpuis quelque temps 
vous affectiez de repeter dans toutes tos lettres que yous serez toujours 
d'avis de prefcrer raccommodement h, la rupture, car il semble par li 
que YOUS crojea qu'on soit id d'un sentiment contraire ; et je ne eom- 
prends pas sur quoi vous pourriez vous fonder pour avoir cette opinion 
puisque, si vous rclisez bien vos instruclJona et toutes les depfiches que 
vous avez re§ua, vous Irouverez qu'elles ne teiident h, autre but qu'a 
une bonne pais ; joint que je ne vols pas qu'il y ait personne qui puisse 
douter non-seu!ement que nous ne la soubaitions, inais que nous ne la 
Bouhaitiona ni6me avec grande passion, quaud on conaidfirera toutes lea 
avances que nous avoas faitea au Proteeteur, lea boaneurs quo noua 
lui avons rendus, et les courtoisies quo nous avons faites aux Anglais 
en Ba con^d^ration, jusqu'a, donner de mon propre argent pour fecililer 
la restitution de leurs vaifiseaux pris par !e Prince Robert, et d'autro 
c6t6 la froidcur et le m^pris dont le Proteeteur a ns^ envers nous, les 
deiais et remises injaricuses dont on vous amuse depuis tant de temps, 
les di5pr6iations et les hostilitfis exerees par les Anglais centre les 
sujeta du roi, le droit des gens violfi en la personne du sieur De Baas, 
le passage de Blake dana la M^diterran^e pour aller eorabattre I'arm^o 
du roi, ainsi qu'il a public tui-mSme h, Cadix et dans tous lea lieux oii 
il a 6t6, et que, le oonfirme aon voyage dana le golfe de Naples et aon 
retour k Livoume; et ce dans le mfime temps quo nous lui renvoyions 
avec toute aorte de eiviiit^s dcs vaiaaeaux de sa flotte qui etaient tomb^s 
entre nos mains ; et enfin I'attaque et la prise de nos forts dana 
I'Am^rique par lea ordrea du Proteeteur. Bref tant d'autrea choaea 
indignes de la Majesti^ du roi et ruineuses ii son peuple, que nous avons 
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souffertes et dissimuiees daiia la scule esp^rance de venir ii boot de cet 
accommodcment tant d&iri5 de notre part. A la y6nt6 1q_ roi ne croit 
pas qu'il fat de son service de I'accepter k des conditions qni ne servirai- 
ent (ju'ii donaer lieu au Protectcur de rompre avec nous h. la premiere 
occasion, plus avantageusement et avec un pretexts plus apparent qu'il 
ne saurait faire h. eette heure ; et Sa Majwtfi aussi ne trouve pas juste 
d'exiger de ses snjets qu'ils souffrent plus longtemps, lea bras oroisi58, 
lo pillage de leurs biena, la desolation de lours families et toutes les 
autres ruines que les Anglais lour cansent tous les jours ; mms 11 sera 
aisS de juger k qui le blame de la rupture devra Stre impute, si par 
malheur il arrive, nonobstant toutee les avancee et toutes les souffranoea 
ci-dessus, et toutes les facilit^s que nous avons apportes d'ailleura k la 
conclusion dn traitS. 

De trois points qui res tent k d&ider, nous sommes d'aceord du pre- 
mier qui est celui des r^fugit^s ; et o'est paree que le roi a bien voulu 
passer par-deaaus toutes les considerations qui le pouvaient empgcher 
de consentir, car, h, parler franchement, nous avons fait comparison do 
Frangais vraiment rebelles h. des Anglais qui ne le sont pas et que la 
seule violence tient gloignes de leur pays. 

Nous ne demandona pas mieus que de facilitor le second en traitont 
d'egal avec I'Angleterre ou bien avec te Proteeteur nieme, pourvu 
qu'il prenne ie litre de roi, et alors Sa Majesty n'h^sjtcra pas k lui 
faire tout I'honneur que les Kois de France ont accoutum^ de faire h, 
cons d'Angleterre, et lui enverra aussi un ambaasadeur extraordinaire 
pour Ten ffliciter, s'il le desire de la sorte; maia qu'un monarque tel 
que le roi traite d'^al avec un autre qui n'ait pas le m@me litre, cetto 
eeule pensee, oomme je vous le dis, scandalise tous coux qui en en- 
tendont parler et lea fait frfirair d' indignation. Et quant k i' arbitrage, 
quoi que vous puisaiez dire de rint^rSt du Proteeteur, assurez-yous 
que, ei nous I'acoeptions en la forme qu'on nous le propose, il serait le 
premier k soliciter le jugement des arbitres, tant pour acqu6rir la Men- 
veillance des marehands Anglais, que pwce qu'il ewt bien que ces 
Messieurs d'Hambourg, paj' Tintgret qu'ils ont en oommnn avec les 
autres nations fi renverser lois et ordonnanees de ce royaume, sur ce 
fait de I'amiraute, ne manqueraient pas de dfelarer nulles la plnpart 
de nos prises, dont la confiscation est fondle sur lesdites ordonnanees, 
et nous rendrment par ce mojen redevables de si grosses sommes que, 
faute d'y pouvoir satisfaire, il aurait prSteste d'en venir k une rupture 
qui serait approuvee de toute I'Europe et trouvee juste de tout le 
monde, puisque le roi m@me se serait soumls a ce jugement. 

J'ai 6te bien aise de vous rafratchir la m^moire de toutes ces choaea 
que vous aurez vues plus au long dans les prSc^dentes dSpgches, afin 
que vous eonnaisswez que, quand vous prfiferez raeeommoderaent k la 
rupture, voua no faites qu'exfeuter lea ordrea du roi, et pour vous con- 
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firmer aussi que Ss Majesty n'a pas de plus forte passion qne Aa voir la 
France et I'Angleterre dans I'union et bonne intelligence ei n^cessaires 
aux sujete des deux rojaumes, me r^mcttant derechef aux d^ipScbes de 
M. de Brienne. 

X.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE liltlENNE. 

Londres, 1 Mars, ISSIi. 

SuiVANT ma pensee, le Protccteur fait difficulty de se ber 

les mains, non par auoun dessein d'asaister nos ennemis, mais afin do 
se laisser en 6tat d@tre toujoare recherche par la France et I'Espagne, 
faisant voir qu'il n'est engagg ni avec les una, ni aveo Jes autres, et 
afin aussi que tenant Sa Majestic en jalousie, e!le n'entreprenne pas sous 

main de traverser son ^tablisaement. II neveut point aussi 

de clause g^afirale qui regarde les rebelles, pour n'6ter pas ii nos reii- 
gionnaires I'esp^ranee de trouver ici leur asile. La conduits que je 
Tois tenir au Protecteur, ses grandea di^fiances, et I'article sisiSine de 
Eotre traits me font entrer dans cee sentiments ; et s'il se peut prendre 
quelque fondem^ent sur les grandes protestations que me font mes oom- 
missaires, nous no devons pas apprehender que nos ennemis retirent 
auoune assistance Ae I'Angleterre. N^anmoins, bien loin d'voir con- 
aenti que Monsieur le Protecteur s'en reserve la liberty, I'insiste a oe 
qu'elle soit expressement retrancliSe dans le trmt^, comme h, une con- 
dition sans laquelle je ne le puis signer, quoique je pr<;¥oie qu'ou ne 
I'accordera qu'aveo beaucoup de piene et i, toute extremiti;. 

XL— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

LoDdres, 5 Avril, 1635. 
.... Quant au point de I'assistancc, ils ae dtifeiidirent do I'es- 
pression et insistSreut h ce qu'elle fit rostreinte aus ennemis et rc- 
belles_ presentement d^slarSs. Je leur ceraarquai l'inconv6nient quo 
produirait cette reserve ct sa nouveaut-^, surtout k I'^ard des rebelles ; 
meme je demeurai d'acoord de la passer a'ils en pouvwent trouver un 
exemple dans d'autres traitiJs, et ne m'en apportant point, ni aucuno 
raison qu'un dessein de se riSserver la libert^ de aecourir les religion- 
naires de France s'ils ^taient persScut^a au prejudice des ^dita de paci- 
fication, je leur 5tai I'espfirance que Sa Majesty acquies§M k un article 
qui ne servirait qu'ii donner ccear aux mgoontents de son rojaurae. 
Je leur fls vois auasi que ce serait laisser un pr^teste d'filuder I'effet 
du present traits, si I'obligation n'^tait ausst telle coutre ses eunemis 
que lea rebelles ; et sur ce qu'ils m'allfiguaient que Icur traits avec la 
Hollande ne perraettait pas k cet Etat de prendre aucun engagement 
contraire, j'offris de mettro une clause qui guerit leur serupule, mais ce 
fut Sana Buec6s ; etenfin ils me proposfirent, pour un dernier esp6dicnt, 
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que I'Angleteire n'asBistemt point I'Eapagne, ni anoun prince, ni Etat 
adherents 6 ses int^rcts, ou qui pourraient h I'avenir y adherer, sans 
prejudice des traitcs que le Protecleur a faits avec d'autres nations ; 
comme ausai que Sa MajestiS n'assisterait point la famille des Stuart 
ni ses adb^rents, et quo pour eviter toutea difficult6s, il ne so parierait 
point des rebelles, qui d'ailleurs, so trouveut eompris sous le noin 
d'adlierents aux eaaemis. Je donnai les mains k la prfenikre partie 
de eette proposition, pourvu qu'il flit espress6ment fait mention des 
dits rebelles; lis demeur^rent fermes, remettant a me donner une 
demi^re resolution jusqu'Si ce qu'ils eussent fait leur rapport & son 
altesese; et devant que de nous sSparer, je les pr^sai d'une prompte 
espMition ou d'une audience de congfi, et n'oubliai paa de leur faire 
connaitre I'etat dea afliiires de France, la gratitude que doit avoir M. 
ie ProtfiCtcur de ce que, dans le temps qu'il est menaci5 d'un aouleve- 
ment gfinfiral le roi liii offre ua tnuf^ ai avantageux, n! auoun discoui-a 
qui plit leur faire eraindre la rupture ou souhaiter raccommodeoient. 
Je n'ai point cu de leurs nouvelles tons ces jours, et en ajant envoj^ 
demander ce matin, tant aux commissaires qu'an secretaire, ila m'ont 
mandi que Monsieur le Proteeteur n'avait rien k ajouter k ce quails 
m'ont dit dans cette demi^re conference, qu'il m'eUt, d^s la semaine 
passee, doan^ une audience de cong^, s'il eut crn que j'eusse dfi in- 
sister sur la clause des rebelles, et que c'dtait leur mettre le doigt sur 
I'oeil que de TOuloir Ster k I'Angleterre la liberty d'assister nos reli- 
gionnaires, pour lesquels elk a autrefois repandu tant de sang ; qu'i 
I'^rd des auttea eujeta de Sa Majesty qui ae pourraient aoulever, eet 
Etat ne pr^tcndait poiat les asaister, et en 6tait asscz la libwte par 
I'arficle qui m'est offert. 

XII.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BEIENNE. 

Londres, 20 Mai, 1655. 
Nora (lui et les Commissaires du Conseil) examinames ensuite 
1' article secret; et aur ce qu'ils ne vouloient point admettre que je leur 
parlasse du Roi de la Graude Bretagao sous ce titre, je leur proposal 
rarticle d'une fagon qui m'exemptoit d'en parler, dont ils demeur6rent 
d' accord. 

[II rend oompte, dans la meme, lettre, dee nouTcans retards apporlfis ^ la con- 
clusion dn traits par I'airiy^e d'un ambaBsaduur eitraflrdinaire d'Espagne, 
le Marquia de Lejdc] 

lis eurent audience mardi dernier. Ce ne fut qu'une action de 
c('?r6monie et de coinpiiments. On veut qn'ils offriront commerce libre 
dans lea Indes et liberty de religion aux marcbands Anglais trafiquant 
en Espagne. Mais ce ne sont que conjectures, fondees sur ce qu'au- 
trefoia M. Ie Protecteur a demande I'nn et I'antre- 
(Oq the 27tb of May he writes;—) 
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L'artiole secret nous donna plus de peine. L'exp^dient que j'aTOia 
propose, pour ne point parler du Roi de la Grande Bretagae, n'ayant 
pas plu au Conseil, nous eotivinmes a la fin d'un autre. 



APPKNDIX XVI. 
(Page 192.) 



AraDJuez, April 14, 1655. 
You shall write to Don Alonzo de CardeSas, my ambassador in 
England, to inform him that, within the last few days, he should have 
received a bill of exchange for a hundred thousand crowns, drawn by 
Andrea Peguenoti to the order of the said Don Alonzo, to whom Don 
Luis de Haro has sent it, that he may employ it in certain secret 
afiairs of the Prince of Cond^, in conformity with the instructions he 
will receive from Flanders; and as Masseroles, who has set out for 
that country, has offered to deliver to the prince fifty thousand crowns, 
to enable him to open the campaign, and as we were unable to send 
him at the moment a bill of exchange to that amount, I order Don 
Alonzo that, out of the bill of exchange for a hundred thousand 
crowns that has been sent him, he must hand over fifty thousand 
crowns to the prince, or the person appointed by him, that he may 
make immediate use of it ; the fifty thousand crowns which Masseroles 
is to receive will be paid to Don Alonzo to replace the fifty thousand 
which he is to give immediately to the prince, and will thus complete 
the hundred thousand crowns which he is to employ in conformity 
with the orders he will receive from Flanders. 



APPENDIX XVII. 

(Page 201.) 
I.— OLIVER, PROTECTOR OF THE COMMOSWEALTH OF ENGLAND, 

TO THE MOST SERENE PRINCE, IMMANUEL, DUKE OF SAVOY, 

PRINCE OF PIEDMONT, GREETING. 

Most Serene Prince : Letters have been sent us from Geneva, as 
also from the Dauphurate, and many other places bordering upon your 
territories, wherein we are given to understand, that such of your 
Royal Highness's subjects as profess the Reformed Religion, are com- 
manded by your edict and by your authority, within three days after 
the promulgation of your edict, to depart their native seats and habi- 
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tations, upon piua of capital punishment and forfdture of all their 
fortunes aud entates, unless they will give Becurity to relinquish their 
religion within twenty days, and embrace the Roman Catholic faith. 
And that when they applied themselves to your Royal Highness in a 
most suppliant manner, imploring a revocation of the said edict, and 
that, being received into pristine favor, they might be restored to the 
liberty granted them by your predecessors, a part of your army feU 
upon them, most cruelly slew several, put others in cLains, and com- 
pelled the rest to fly into desert places, and to the mountains covered 
with snow, where some hundreds of families are reduced to such 
distress that 'tis greatly to be feared they will in a short time all 
miserably perish through cold and hunger. These things, when they 
were related to us, we could not choose but be touched with extreme 
grief and compassion for the sufferings and calamities of this afflicted 
people. Now, in regard we must acknowledge ourselves linked to- 
gether not only by the same type of humanity, but by joint com- 
munion of the same religion, we thought it impossible for us to satisfy 
our duty tfl God, to brotherly charity, or our profession of the same 
religion, if we should only be aflTected with a hare sorrow for the 
misery and calamity of our brethren, and not contribute all our 
endeavors to relieve and succor them in their unexpected adversity as 
much as in us lies. Therefore, in a greater measure, we most earnestly 
besoeeh and conjure your Royal Highness that yoa would call back to 
your thoughts the moderation of your most serene predecessors, and 
the liberty by them granted and confirmed from time to time to their 
subjecta the Vaudois. In granting and confirming which, as they did 
that which without all question was most grateful to God, who has 
been pleased to reserve the jurisdiction and power over the conscience 
to Himself alone, so there ia no doubt but that they had a due con- 
sideration of their subjects also, whom they found stout and most 
faithful in war, and always obedient in peace. And as yonr Royal 
Serenity in other things most laudably follows the footsteps of your 
immort^ ancestors, so we again and again beseech your Royal High- 
ness not to swerve from the path wherein they trod in this particular, 
but that you would vouchsafe to abrogate both this edict and whatso- 
ever else may bo decreed to the disturbance of your subjects, upon the 
account of the Reformed Religion; that you would ratify to them 
their conceded privileges and pristine liberty, and command their 
losses to be repaired, and that an end be put to their oppressions; 
which if your Itoyal Highness shall be pleased to see performed, you 
will do a thing most acceptable to God, revive and comfort the mise- 
rable in dire calamity, and most highly oblige all your neighbors that 
profess the Reformed Religion, but more especially ourselves, who 
shall be bound to look upon jour clemency and benignity towards 
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your sabjects s& the frtiit of our earnest solieitation. Wbich will 
hoth engage us to a reciprocal return of all good offices, and lay the 
solid foundations not only of estabiishing but increasing alliance and 
friendship between this republic and your dominions. Nor do we less 
promise this to ourselves from your justice and moderation; to which 
we beseech Almighty God to incline your mind and thoughts. And 
so we cordially implore just Heaven to bestow apMi your Highness 
and your people the blessings of peace and truth, and prosperous suc- 
cess in all your affiiirs. 
"WhiteLall, May 25, 1655. 



Most Serene Kihq: The groans of the unhappy IVotestants who 
inhabit Luzema, Augrogna, and other Alpine valleys within the do- 
minions of the Duke of Savoy, have reached our ears; and the lament- 
able tidings of the bloody massacres which decimated them; and the 
spoliation and banishment of the survivors have constrained ns to 
write this letter to your Majesty, more particularly as it has been re- 
ported to ns (with what truUi has not yet been ascertained) that part 
of your Majesty's troops joined with those of the Duke of Savoy in 
this carnage. We have not, however, lightly believed this rumor, for 
Buch conduct appears to us neither consistent with good government 
nor in accordance with the practices of your Majesty's ancestors, who 
always esteemed it their interest, for the peace of their own kingdom 
as well as for that of all Christendom, to permit their subjects of the 
Keformed Beligion to live secure from violence and attacks, under 
their authority and prote t d th 1 mency it is which has often 

gained the kings of Pra h us ful nd glorious support of their 
Protestant subjects, both p d war. Such an example per- 

suaded the dukes of Savoy to t t w th utilar benignity the inhabit- 
ants of the Alpine vall j wl t n, were very submissive to 
their princes, and never t t d th 1 f or fortune in their service. 
We do not doubt hut th t h U of your Majesty with the 
present Duke of Savoy, a d Ih fl which your words must have 
with him, will enable you t bt f h se unfortunate creatures, by 
your intervention and op p f good-wil!, peace and permis- 
sion to return lo their h m d th restoration of their former 
liberty. It will be an a t w thj f your Majesty, and in accord 
with the wise examples of y m t si, ne ancestors; and not only 
will those of your subj t h p f the Reformed Ecligion be 
Hereby greatly confirmed in the belief that they have no such perse- 
cution to apprehend, but also the Protestant allies and confederates of 
your Majesty will thereafter be bound to you by stronger lies of 
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fidelity and friendship. For ourselves, all that your Majesty may 
grant in this respect to your own subjects, or may obtain by your 
inteiTention for the aubjeots of other powers, will rank in our grati- 
tude equally and ever far above all the other great and numerous ad- 
vantages that we promise ourselves from your Majesty's friendship. 
Westminster, Maj 25, 1654. 



Most Eminent Loud : The late most grievous cruelties and most 
bloody slaughters perpetrated upon the inhabitants of the valleys of 
Kedmont, within the Duke of Savoy's dominions, occasioned the 
writing of the enclosed letters to hia Majesty, and these others to your 
Eminency, And as we make no doubt but that such tyranny and 
inhumanity, so rigorously inflicted upon harmless and indigent people, 
are highly displeasing and offensive to the most aerene king ; ao we 
readily persuade oarselvea that what we request from his Majesty on 
behalf of those unfortunate ereaturea, your Eminency will employ 
your endeavor and your lavor to obtain, as an accumulation to our 
intercessions. Seeing there is nothing which has acquired more good- 
will to the French nation among all the neighboring professors of the 
Reformed Religion than that liberty and those privileges which by 
public acts and edicts are granted in that kingdom to the Protestants, 
And this among others was one main reason why this commonwealth 
so ardently desired the friendship and alliance of the French people ; 
for the settling of which we are now treating with the king's ambassa- 
dor, and have made those progresses that the treaty is almost brought 
to a conclusion. Besides that, your Eminency's singular benignity 
and moderation, which in the management of the most important 
affMrs of the kingdom you have always testified to the Protestants of 
France, encourages us to expect what we promise to ourselves from 
your prudence and generosity ; whereby you will not only lay the 
foundation of a stricter alliance between this commonwealth and the 
kingdom of France, but oblige us in particular to returns of all good 
offices of civility and kindness : and of this we desire your Eminency 
to rest assured. 

Whitehall, May 25, 1054. 
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APPENDIX XVIII. 

(Page 202.) 
LOUIS XIV. TO CEOMWELL. 



Monsieur le Protecteub : Dea que je fus avcrti que !e Due de 
Sa,Yoie avait pris I'occasion dn passage des troupes que j'envojais eu 
Italic pour assiater le Duo de Modene dana I'invasion que lea Espagnols 
avait feite daos sea Etats, pour ch&tior (selon qu'il me I'a depuis felt 
entendre) la rebellion et d6aobi5issance d'aucnas de aea sujets qui font 
profession de la religion pr^tendue rfiformee, et que cea gens m'eurent 
pri^ de leur permettre de se mettre k couvert de la porsfeution qu'ils 
disaient leur gtre faite en haine do la religion qu'ils professent, je 
d^pfichai k I'instant pour t^moigner que je n'approuvais nuUeruent la 
conduite qu'on avait tenue emplojant mes forces en une chose de oette 
nature aans mon comTuandement, quoiqu'on I'etlt fait sous prefcste de 
los faire loger dana la valine de Lucerne; et je fis paaser divers offices 
k I'endroit du Dae de Savoie pour faire cesser le chatiraent qu'on disait 
se continuer contre auouns d'entre eus qui ^taient demeur^a en Bes 
paya; et mandai au Due de Lesdiguiires, gouvemeur de ma province 
du DauphinS, de les y accueillir et par un bon traitement leur faire 
ressentir les effets de ma protection. Et pr^sentement que, par votre 
lettre en date du xxv" du pass(5 j'ai 6t6 inform^ que, vous etes touchy 
du raalheur de ces pauvres gens, je suia bien aise d'avoir pr^venu vos 
d^sirs et je contiauerai mes iustances, euvers co prince pour lour 
soulagement, et pour qu'ii conaenfe qu'ila puissent r^tablir leure 
demeures aux lieux de ses Etats ezquela il leur avait .516 conc^i^ par 
les Dues de Savoie sea prfid&esaeurs ; m'fitant m6me avanc6 de riSpon- 
dre en ce eas de leur fidSlitfi et ob^isaance, de fajon que j'ai sujct 
d'csp^rer que mea pritrM no seront pas inutiles. Au reste vous avez 
bien jag6 dans cette affaire, ne crojant point quo j'eusse donnS aucun 
ordre a mes troupes de faire une seinblable execution; et k la v^ritfi 
il n'y avait pas d'apparcnce que le soupgon pfit toraber dana I'csprit 
d'aucune peraonne 6clair6e quo j'euase voulu contribuer au ch^timcnt 
de quelquea sujets du Due de Savoie faisant profession de la religion 
pr^tenduc r6form^e que je tol^re dana mes rojanmes, pendant que je 
donne tant de Marques de ma bonne volenti k oeus de mes sujets de 
la mgme crdaace, et que j'ai tout sujet de me louer de leur fidelity et 
zMe k mon service, ne perdant auoune occasion dc la t^moigner et allant 
mgme au devant de tout ce qu'ila peuvent s'imaginer me devoir plaire 
et contribuer au bien et i I'avantage de mes affaires. 

C'est tout ce que je puis dire en r^ponse de votre lettre, mais je ne 
finirai pas sans voua priet d'etre assure qu'en toutes rencontres vous 
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connaltrez I'estime qtte je fais de votre personne, et que' c' eat clu 
meilleur de mon e<cur que je demaade k la Divine Majesty qu'elle 
vous ait, MoDsieur le Protecteur, en sa sainte et digne garde. 
Borit il la Fere, le lii* jour da Juin, 1655. 



APPENDIX XIX. 

(Pages 204, 207.) 

I.— M. DE BOEDEAUX TO M. DE BRIBNNE. 

Londres, 27 Mai, 1C65. 
Ils me dirent que Son Altosse et le Conseil avaient appris aveo 
beaucoup de reaaentiment la persecution des Protestanta de Savoie; 
que suivant les avis de ce paja rambaasadeur de Sa MajesttS i'avaient 
auggSrSe et que ses troupes cntriSs avoc qaelquea r^gimenta Irlandais 
ravaient es^cutfie aveo un esprit de vengeance ; que nos ennemis ae 
servient de ce pr6toxte pour refroidir les bonnes intentions de Son 
Alteaae, lui reprfisentant quo la biens^nce ne lui permettait pas de 
s'unir aveo 8a Majesty, dans le temps qu'elle fiuaait pera^cuter lesdits 
religi ODD aires, et qu'ils avaient ordre de rae demaDder quelque satiafac- 
tion sur ce sujet. L'un deadita obmmissaires m'avait, dSs la veiJle, 
fait tout le rnSme discours, et auaai rendis-je la mSme r^ponse, que cette 
affaire n'avalt tien de comniuTi avec notre traits, qu'il se ponvait sou- 
venir dea dficlarataona que j'avais faitcs d6s le commencement de ma 
nSgocialioii, que comme M. le Protecteur disposait i sa volenti dea 
catholiques d'Angleletre, aussi le Roi no rendait compte k personne du 
gouverneraent de son royaume; qu'ii y avait encore bien moins de 
sujet de lui faire des plaintes de ce qui a'^tait passfi chez un princo 
souverain, aussi ind<ipendant de la France que de I'Anglelerre, et qne, 
aicegouvemementpr^tend^tmeier cette affaire aveo notre aeoommode- 
ment, il ne fallait plus parlor de la pais, pour lo moins auaai avanta- 
geuse k M. le Protecteur qu'i 8a Majesty ; et pour guerir sea acrupules 
et le dSsabuser des avis que Ton lui donne, il n'avait qu'i consider 
le bon traitement que reoev^uent les religionnairea de Prance, le liaison 
Stroite que nous avions avec ies Etats de la mSme profession de foi, et 
demander au ministre Stoupe, qui avait port^ cette nouyelle (c'est le 
mSme dont autrefois M. de St. Andr6 Monbrun a parlS), ce qu'il avait 
fait chez I'ambaasadeur d'Espagne Saraedi dernier, et pour quel service 
il en avait re^u deux mille francs ce mBme jour. Nous changeiimes 
cnsuite de ton et dc style, et iesdits eommissaires, ayant fait retirer 
plusieurs gens, ils ine dirent que Son Altea.se me priait d'<5crire aa roi 
qu'elle se sentirait fort obligfe s'il lui plaisMt de s'entremettre ca faveur 
desdits religionnairea, en telle fa^on qu'il parflt que sa recommandation 
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eAt produit qaelque avantage, se r^cluisant k les laieaer vivre comrae 
par le fasR6. Cotte demande fut faite en des termes qui ne lessen talent 
plus !e zele de religion, mais plutSt un d^slr de a'accr&iiter parml les 
PreEbjt^riens d'ici, en leur faisant voir que ce regime n'oublie aucun 
office pour eecourir leurs confreres. Je ne jugeai pas h propos de re- 
pousser oette prifire ; senlement leur donniu-je avis, que pour la rendre 
effieace, Son Altesse, apr^s la signature du traits, me devait charger 
d'en ^jrire an roi eomine d'une faveur partleulifere qu'elle ea attendait ; 
lesdits commissaires parurent satisfaita do eette r^ponse que j'accom- 
pagnai de beaueoup d'autres belles paroles, afin de n'en perdre pas le 
fruit. Je les pressai de prendre jour pour la signature du traits ; ils 
lue remirent jusqu'k.ce que le Conseil eiit entendu le rapport, aveo 
assurance de ne plus difiercr. L'un desdits commissaires a parl6 ce 
matin k Tambassadeur de Messieurs les Etats GSn^raus; en memes 
tcrraes, t^moiguant d'Stre sortis fort contents de la conference d'hier, 
et surtout de ce que je leur avais dit touebant le soulfevment des yall^s 
de Savoie, dout on fait ict une grande affaire par les men^a des am- 
bassadeurs d'Espflgne qui se sont servis dudit ministre pour publier ces 
bruits au moment que Ton crojait notre traits prSt k signer, quoique 
la nouvelle en fut arrivfio il y a iongtemps. 



n.— M. DE BOBDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

Londres, 3 Juin, 1655. 
J'ai refu cojourd'hui les deux lettrcs qu'il vous a plu de m'iicrire 
en date des 27 et 88 de Mai. La premiere, qui me confirme ce que 
Son Eminence m'a fait savoir par I'unc des siennes, m'obliger^t de 
rapporter beaueoup de particularit^s, qui peuvent Stre ^obappees de loes 
pr^o^dentes d^peches, si elle ne suffisait pour convaincre d'arrfenr I'avia 
qui m'impute les lougueurs de ma ndgociation et me reprgsente M. le 
Protccteur si dispose k la conclusion du traitS. II est bieu vi'ai que ses 
ministres I'oat souveat public, et mgme que je refusais des conditions 
dans le mcme tenips que je leur proposals ; mais en ajant fait quelque- 
fois des reprocbes k mes cominissaires, ils ont reoounu la v^rit6, et 
m'^tant plaint k l'un d'euz, qui affecte d'fitre portS k I'aeeommodement, 
de tons ces ddlais, ii ne fit pas scrapule de me mander que tout le 
monde n'^tait pas de son avis et qu'il no pouvait pas s'empScher de 
suivre les ordres qui lui fitaient donnas. Quand oea avis ne dScla- 
reraient pas de quel esprit ce regime agit, pour en 6tro enti^rement 
6;Iairci, il ne faut que consid^rer sa conduite pr&ente. Nous etions 
d'accord, il y a pres do deux mois, de tons les articles, et lorsque 
i'attendaia mes eommisaaires pour signer, ils formferent difficult^ sur 
celui du transport des biens ennemis; apr^s m'6tre acoommode h. leur 
dSsir, sar la parole que me porta I'anibassadeur de MM. des Etats 
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g^nfirans, de leur part, d'uDo prompte conclusion, ils me vinrent 
trouver avec des articles tout diff^reats de cem dont nouB (itioiiB con- 
veaua par ^crit, fiiisant revivre de ricilles questions sans les appujer 
iors d'aucune raison, ni s'Stre depuis d^fendus que Icur dcssein n'el^t 
6i6 d' entendre I'ambassadeur d'Espagne devant qae de riea r^soudre 
fivec moi. A ce pr^texte, les affaires domeatiqucs ont succ^^, eC 
enfin il y a huit jours que lesdits commisaaires me dennirent parole 
positive de ne plus differer. Je les ai depuis presses sans rellicbe de 
signer, et de leur part its ont aifecte d'etre dans cette disposition, 
faisant mettre au net le traite, et m'ayant, jusqu'Ji cette apr^s-din^, 
tenu dans I'espSranee de me I'apporter. Ne recevant point de leurs 
nouvelles, j'ai envoj^ ee soir cbez le secretaire d'Etal^ qui avait ce 
matin donn^ les m£mes assurances que lesdits commissaires ; luais 11 
a chang6 de langage et charge mon homme de me rapporter que Son 
Altesse, gmue dea cris et lamentations dcs pauvres protcstauts de 
Savoie, avait r6solu, auparavant que de rien signer, d'ficrire au E,oi en 
leur faveur et d'envoyer la lettre par un esprfis, ajoutant beaucoup de 
protestations que ce n'fitait point un prfiteste pour retarder I'accom- 
modement, mais que les grandes cruaut^squi s'eserjiuent oontre leurs 
confrtes, dont les nouvelles n'etaient yenues que cejourd'hui, et la 
grande autorit^ qu'i, le Roi sur le I>uc de Savoie, obligeaient M. le 
Proteoteur de leur rendre cet office, et ne lui permettaient pas de 
signer un trait6 dana une telle conjoncture. J'avouai d'6tre surpris 
de ce changement, encore que, commo il aura para dana ma demifire 
lettre, JB fuBSe d^jk entrfi en quelque defiance et que m§me j'eusse 
demands dea ordrM, au caa que, sous ce prfitexle de religion, Ton 
Youlut m'amuser. Les assurances si pr&isea qui m'Staient rfeiterfiea 
tous les jours, Tavantage que ce regime trouve dans I'amitiS de la 
France; les nouvelles venuea des Barbades depuis pen, gudrissaient 
mes Boup^ons et m'avaient persuade que les affaires prendrment fin. 
Je ne sais maintcnant k quoi attribner un procfidfi si contraire, le zfele 
de religion n'etant pas capable d'^branler les desseins du Frotecteur : 
il est bion vrai que I'Espagne a f^t agir quelquea ministres, que Ton 
a r^pandu. cette nouvelle avec mille circonsiances propres k exciter la 
compassion, que le peuple, surtaut iea Independants, t^moignent, avoir 
un esprit de vengeance et de secours, et que ce gouvernement, pour 
s'accr&liter, pourrait feire qnclque dfimarche qui d'ailleura e'accom- 
moderait au peu d'inciination qu'il a de conclure. Elle ne parait 
point avoir d'autre principe que la jalousie des forces de France, ou 
quelque complaisance pour nos e 
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III.~M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIESNE. 

Loniires, 10 Jiiiii, 1655. 

L'ON a d'aillcurs jete cette nuit force libeilcs qui escitent le peuple 
k faire sentir aux catholiques le mgme traitement que le Due de 
Savoie ii fwt sentir aus Vaudois; ce qui leur cause une grande aJsrme 
et a oblige quelques-uns des principalis a me demander une relation 
de oe soulfivement pour !a faire imprimer, et par Ik d^sabuser le 
peuple, persuade que tonics les cruautfe imaginables out 6t& esereSes 
centre leursfr^res,quelque impression contraireque j'aie youludonner, 
aoit k mea commissaires on fi beaueoup d'autres pcrsonnes de condition 
^ui m'en ont parlS. II aurait ^t6 assez ii propes que j'eusse it6 plus 
inform^ des partieularitfe pour satisfairo les dits catholiques; rien 
n&tnmoiuB n'est capable de les mettre k eouvert dc la riguer des lois 
p^nales anciennement fitabliea centre eus, qu'un pardon du Due de 
Savoie. 

IV.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRTENNE. 

Londres, 1 Juillet, 1655. 

Il semble que, pour le fomenter (rentbousiasme), Ton a pris tant 
de soins de faire une levi^e sous le nom d'aumSne qui suffiniit pour 
entretenir des troupes considerables; Ton ne saurait encore savoir il 
quoi elle se monte, mais k Juger pa* les charit^s de Londres, el!c doit 
gtre exceaaiTe; personne n'en a ^t^ exempt; les aoldats m6me out 
voulu paraltre charitables, et les pr^dicateurs n'ont rien oublifi pour 
csciter de I'aigreur eootre cette pr^tendue pers&iution, sans Spargner, 
en beaueoup de chairea, la France, ni omettre I'cxemple de la St. Bar- 
thSlemj. Je dois voir cette nuit le miniatre Steupe, qui m'a fait 
offrir par le Suisse de me dfeouvrir de granda secrets sur cette mati^re, 
et de servir dSsormais la France, moyenuant rfioompeuse; pour la 
quelle il Teut par avance trois cents livres sterling ; quoique sou credit 
ne Boit pas capable de faire la paix ou la guerre, nfianmoins, je me 
suis laiss6 persuader de lea consigner entr^ les mains du dit Suisse, 
pour lui etre ddlivriSes aprte I'avoir entretenu, si je trouve qu'il les 
puisse m^ritcr; jugeant plus h, propos, dans l'6tat prfent de ma n6go- 
ciation, d'hasarder cette aomme, pour laquelle Sa Majesty ordonnera, 
s'il lui plait, le reraboursemcDt, qne de rebuter un homme qui, ctant 
employ^ par M. le Protecteur dana ses desseins toucbant ceus de la 
religion prftendue r^form^e, pourra donner quelque m^moire utile. 
Je croia qu'il aurait 6t6 plus avantageus de feire uu present i mon 
principal commissaire, qui est prC'sentemont I'un des chanceliers du 
grand sceau ; ii fut mand^ de la campagne pour ce sujet plutot quo 
pour notrc traits, et incontinpnt nprts son et^blisseroent, il regut le 
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Rerment du premier jugo d' Angle terns, que M. le Proteotenr a ^tabli 
en la place de Taiicien qui a remis sa commission pour ne pas jnger 
contre !es loia du pays. Ce meme scrupule avail pnrte !es trois com- 
missaires du seeau de renoncer h leur emploi, mais I'un d'eus a 4t6 
persuade de continuer avco le dit comniissaire, gi-devaut colonel du 
Parlcroent, et qui a'attendait seulement d'etre gardo du priv^ sceau. 

V— M. DE BOllDEAUX TO M. DE BRIESNE. 

Londres, 8 Juillet, 1655. 
Lks diseours et rapports qui m'out ete faita sur le soulfevement des 
valines me donuent la pensSe qu'il (le Protecteur) Toudrait proposer 
r^ehange de ce pays et offrir ses offices, afin que Sa Majest6 ne parftt 
point I'avoir recherche ; le dit ministre m'assure qu'il lui arrivait 
domain une lettre sans seing qui t^moignait que I'intention des dits 
Vaudois 6tait de prendre ce parti s'ils ne pouvaient s'eriger en r^pub- 
lique; et cette offre d'entrcr eu communication des moyens de lea 
secourir et de prendre des mesures sur cette affaire, qui fitablirEut une 
plus ^troite amitie entre \es deus nations, ne semblc point se devoir 
entendre autrement. 



Soiseons, 9 Juillet, 1655. 
Monsieur : J'ai regu votre lettre du premier de ce mois. Le Roi 
approuve ce que vous aven fait ava; fe ministre Stoupe, et Von a donni 
ordre an rembaursemeni des trois cents livres sterling que vous avee 
pnivnises. Je me remeta du surplus h. M, le Comte de Brienne, qui 
vous mandera plus particuliSrement les intentions de Sa Majesty. 

VII.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

Londres, 23 Juillet, 1055. 
Il me Bcmble aasez k propos de prendre encore patience jusqu'ii ee 
temps, afin qa'au moins le Proteeteur ne puisae pas tircr avantage de 
ce z61e de religion qu'il affecte, pour ee eonserver dans le credit par 
les mgmos voies qui I'ont SlevS au haut degr^ de puissance dont il est 
revgtu; sa poiitique s'accommode raitassez bien aveo une guerre dans 
les dites valines; et j'ai reconnu, par le discoura de i'un de lues eom- 
missaires, et par quelques avia qui m'out eti5 donnas, que Ton voudrait 
bien engager les cantons dea Suisaes Protestants k sacourir leurs voisins. 
Le voyage du Colonel May et son proced^ fort plein de reserves 
m'ayant d'ailleurs donnfi de I'ombrage, quoiqu'il affectat un grand 
z&Ie pour Ic service de la France, je lui dfeouvria mcs dt^fiiinces sous 
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le tibre d'avis certain qui m'avait 6t^ donnS de qaelqnes propositionB 
que ces seigneurs avaient fait iaire par lui S, ee gouverDement; aprfis 
s|en etre defendu quelqae temps, se trouvant preaaS par quelques par- 
ticularity, il m'avoua que ses sup^rieurs i'avaient fait passer en An- 
gleterre pour assuror M. le Proteeteur que, s'ii voulait envoyer de 
I'argent aus dita aouleviJs, la Siusses fonrairaient des hommea, dont 
ils ae trouvent beaucoup ohargiSB ; qu'il avait eificut^ sea ordres, mgme 
donn^ par ^crit, aar cette proposition, et qu'il a <;t6 r^solu d'envoyer 
ea Suisse un ofScier de rarin^e, pour aviser, avec lea dSpntSs dea can- 
tons Protestants, aux moyens de r6tablir, aveo surety pour I'avenir, 
lea habitantB des ditea vallSea; que oependant on leur ferait tenir dix 
mille livres sterling tous les raoia, sans en d^finir le nombre, et qu'il 
partirait demain poar se trouver en son pays en niSme temp que 
i'envoy^ de M. le Proteeteur. , . . 

. , . . Le Protecteur a biea la vaniti5 de vouloir passer pour d^fen- 
sear de la foi, quoiqu'il n'on prenne par le titre. II ae flatle aussi que 
nos pr^tendns rSform^s met(«nt en lui toute leur espSrance ; ee n'est 
pas qu'il ait paru ici aucun Lomme de lear part, et je ne trouve point 
que aies lettres aient accua^ I'arriT^ de ce colonel dont il est parlfi 
dans Totre demiere: cet avis doit gtre vena d'ailleurs que de moi, et 
de quelqu'un qui a pris le Colonel Mey pour Frangais; le ministre 
Stoape pretend @tre le seu! n^ociateur et ne se cacbe point d'avoir 
commerce &vee I'ambassadeur d'Espagne, offrant de la discontinuer si 
S. E. le desire. II m'a paru plus k propos de le souffrir et de m'en 
remettre k sa bonne foi, sur laquelle je no me repose pas beaucoup, 
mais il est bien difficile de se garantir entifircment d'etre trompiS par 
telle sorte de gens. II m'a rapports que lundi dernier BarriSre le 
mena chez I'ambassadear, qui lui proposa d'aller en Savoie pour dis- 
tribuer quelqae argent aux minlstres des soulev^a; que le JVIarqaia 
.... lui remettrait en main, et qu'il a refu.s^ cette commission, sur 
ee que ii'6tant point envoys en ces quartiors par le Protecteur, son 
voyage ne poarrait qu'Stre suspect; il me parle, en m@mes termes que 
le Colonel Mey, des intentions de ee gouvorncraeut, assurant qu'il 
Boubaiterait plut6t la guerre que le pais en oes quartiers, et que, si Sa 
Majesty ou ai i!d. le Due do Savoie ne presse raooom modem en t, dovant 
ramviSe de 1' envoys du Protecteur qui ne doit point paaser par France, 
oette aflfaire recevra beaucoup de traverses, tous les Etats Protestants 
et I'Espagne 6tant bien r^solus, par difKrents principes, do ne rien 
^pargner poar entretenir ce feu. Son avis est aussi qu'avec dix ou 
douze mille francs I'on gagne quelques miniatrea qui dispose nt des 
csprits do cette populace. 
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— M. I>E BORDEAUX TO JI. DE EEIENNE. 

Londres, 9 Aout, l(i5&. 
i Mil. des Etats Gi5nSraux me t<;moigna, dans 
la viaite (ju'il me rendit au commeucement de cette semaine, pour me 
congratuler de la prise de Landrecies, qu'il 6tait S souhaiter qu'au- 
paravant I'arriv^ en Suisse, tant de la part d'Angleterre que de seH 
sup^rieurs, ees soulfivements fiissent appMs6s ; m'insinuant qu'il n'6tait 
paa impossible de faire passer des troupes eontre le Due do Savoie, 
quand les Suisses ne voudraient pas assister les rebelles. Cctte menace, 
que je regus avec le mepris qu'elle inerite, ne fiut que d^ouvrir d'avan- 
tage la grande correspondance d'entre ses snp^rieurs et cet Etat sur le 
point de la religion, quoiquo les motifs des uns et des awtres soient 
bien differents. Le seeonrs d'argent qui devait partir d'ici n'est pas 
encore prSt, et la charitfi des provinces a si peu r(5pondu h celle de 
Londrcs que le fonds n'approufaera pas de la somme dont mes pr<5c<;- 
dcntes out parlS. II fiit public la semaine pass6e une ordoniiance pour 
exciter le peuple, que les pretnifires semonces n'oa point touchy, k 
' r leurs bourses, et Ton continuait de prendre grand sola pour 
n secours d'argent considerable. 

IX.— CARDINAL JIAZARIK TO M. LE PRESIDENT DE 
BORDEAUX. 

19 Aout, 1655. 
Je vows puis dire, pour ce qui est de raccommodement des Hugue- 
nots de la valine de Lucerne, que si ces gens 1^ se veulent contentcr 
de cboses raisonnables, et audcE, M. le Protecteur, qui temoigne do 
prendre tant de part ea leur protection, aura grand sujet d'etre con- 
tent des offices que Sa Majesty a si otilement interposes en leur faveur 
aupr^s de M. le Dae de Savoie; mais comme Ton a snjet de soup- 
gonner qu'on veut ae servir de ce prStexte pour voii' si Ton pourrait 
6mouvoir tons ceux qui professent la religion pr^tendue reformfe, si 
Ton voit que ces gens-lSi s'opiniatrent k ne vouloir point d'accoraraode- 
raent et que Ton vise h. oette Amotion, le roi, aprte avoir doaa6 tant 
de marques de sa sincfirite et de son affection, sera oblige de prendre 
d'autres mojens pour s'opposer k ce mauvMS deasein. Je ne vous dis 
pas le detdl de ce que M. le Due de Savoie a fait k I'instance du roi, 
ajant donnfi la carte blanche h M. le president Servien pour ajnstcr 
cette affaire parce que, jo ne doute pas que M, de Brienne nc vous en 
ait inform!; 
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X.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE EEIENNE. 

Londrea, 26 Aout, 1655, 

Le secretaire d'Etat et d'autres miniBtres' ont 

tSmoigu^ que lour bonneur et couscionce Beroient blesses s'ils passoient 
outre h, la signature de notre traite devant la pacification dcd Vaudois 
de Savoie. C'est, Monsieur, avec beaucoup de raison que Ton peut 
croire qu'elle n'est dfisirfie ici qu'en apparence. La lettre qu'aura 
pr^nt^e au roi lo sieur Downing ne fera point cbanger de sentiment ; 
et j'ai ea tout sujet d'en @tre persuade lant par le proc6d6 que par lo 
discours de M. le Profeoteur qui, en diverses rencontres, a parl6 de 
Nice et de Villefranche eomme de places oil il ^toit facile de d^bar- 
quer; ce qae je u'ai pas contests, mais bien le passage dans le 
Pi^mont. 

XI._M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Loadres, 2 Septemljre, 1G55. 
MoNSEiGNEUR : J'ai regn ce soir les deus lettres en date des 19' et 
22* d'Aoftt, dont votre Eminence m'a honors ; eOes ne m'obligent pas 
de rien ajouter k mes prSc^entea et k ce que j'feris anjourd'bui k M. 
le Comte de Bricnnc, tonchant la disposition de ce Qouverncment k 
I'figard de la France, et ses sentiments s«r le soul^veraent des vall^s 
do Savoie; seulemcnt assurerai-je que je n'ai pas manquS de faire eon- 
naitre les offices que Sa Majesty ai^ait ordounfi, k M. Servien I'ambaa- 
sadeur, de passer en faveur des Vaudois, et le pou d'apparcnce qu'il 
y avait qu'aucun Etat les pHt garanijr d'une mine entifire si le roi lea 
abandonn^t, et s'ils refusaient les conditions avantageuses que le Due 
de Savoie leur veut accorder en sa consideration. M. Je Protecteur et 
ses ministres sent sans doute aaaez infonnes de la charity de ce pays 
pour avoir perdu, la pensSe qu'il leur p1it gtre envoj^ aucun secours 
d'ailleurs que des Suisses protestants, qui ne sont pas en €tat d'entre- 
prendre nne gnerre contre ieurs allife pour une causo si injusto et dans 
un temps que Ieurs peuples sont disposes k un nouveau soulfevement. 
Ce n'est pas que d'abord Ton n'ait insinue qu'avec de I'argent, il serait 
facile d'engager des particuiicrs d'y passer des troupes, et que m@me 
les religionnaires des CeveDuea et du Dauphin^ leut donneraient de 
I'aasistance ; mais aujoutd'hui M. le Protecteur semble avoir pour pre- 
mier but de ses diligences, le d^ir de parattre fort z6\6 pour la cause 
des religionuaires; cctte reputation lui est assez nf^cessaire aupr^s de 
ceux qui maintienuent son gouvernemeut, et les ministres des Hats 
<;trangers qui sont de la mgme profession de foi Ten ont assez flatty 
pour lui faire naltre I'ambition de passer pour leur protecteur, et re- 
mettre la signature du traits de France, sur lo seul prcteste de reli' 
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gion, encore que ceux qui esamineront de pr^a sa eondnite, depuis qne 
la puissance d'Angleterre est tombfie en sea mains, puiasent faoilement 
reconnaltre qu'il a eu d'aiitres motifs quo la religion; nSanmoina plu- 
sieura ne laiasent pas d'en etre persuades, et il no s'oublie en rien 
pour donner cettc impression au peuple. 

XII.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DG ISRIENSE. 

londres, 16 Septembre, 1655. 
Ma demifero lettre a fait s'avoir que le Secretaire d'Etat avait rc§u 
avec quelque froideur la nouvelle que je lui avals onvojfie de I'ao- 
commodement des vallSea du Pifimont ; il en a depuis parl^ avee peu 
d' approbation, et I'on peut tenir pour certain que M. le Protecteur s'at- 
tendait d'y avoir mcilleure part ; de quoi se vojant privS et n'osant 
avec bienscance s'en plaindre, il s'en prend aux conditions du traits, 
comma si ellea ^taient entifirement desavantageusea aus habitants des 
dites valines, et n'aient 6te rejues que par la mScessite que lour a im- 
poefie M. Seryien I'ambassadeur. Quolques ministres en parlent en 
ces mgmes termes, et le dernier de ses envoj^s en Savoie, partant de 
la eour, a ^erit que raccomniodement ^tait pire que le massacre ; il so 
dit auasi qael les lettres du Roi traitent avec iin peu trop de hauteur 
o'est dont il ne m'a rien 6t6 tSmoignfi ; mais le bruit qui e'en rfipaud, 
et le eilenee du dit secretaire, lorsque je I'ai fait mettre sur se suj«t, 
Be l^sse pas lieu de doutre que ce ne soit lo sentiment de son malt 
Je lea Itdsserai dig^rer ces pctits m^ontentements, sans Icur pai 
d'affaires ; seulement continueraije, lorsque I'occasion s'en present! 
de faire connoltre quo Sa Majesty n'a point change de resolution a 
regard de I'Angleterre. 

XIII.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BltlUNNE. 

LondreB, 23 Septembre, 105S. 
SuiVANT les bruits publics, il se doit faire une petit* assemblfio de 
toua les envojfe des Etats protestants, pour affermir par une protesta- 
tion la paix que le due de Savoie a accordee k ses sujets. Nconmoins 
I'un de mes commissairea assure que le dernier onvojtS d'Angleterre a 
ordre de rctourner, et m@me continue de parler de I'avantage mutuel 
que la France et I'Angleterre retireront d'une etroite alliance, iai- 
sant entendre que M. le Proteoteur, aveo un seaours considerable 
d'argent, poiirrait coutinner sea desseins dans lea ludes. Les der- 
niers ordres qui m'oot ^te envoyea aur semblables ouvertures ne 
me donnent pas lieu de croire que Sa Majesty voulut contribuer aus 
frais de cette guerre. Je n'ai point relevfi le discours que le dit com- 
missaire peut avoir tenu pour m'entretenir toujours do belles paroles, 
et plus vraisemblablement pour pressentir quelle est la preseate dispo- 
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sition de Sa Majesty ; mais je suis demeurc dans dea offres, en termes 
gSu^raux, de ses forces et de sa puissance, aQn do ue point Ster Tespe- 
ranoe qu'elle ne p1lt @tre port(5e k ce qu'autrefoia j'ai propose de sa 

XIV.— M. UE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

Londres, 7 Octobre, 1055. 

M. Le Protecteur n'est pas satisfait du traitfi de Sayoje ; mais 
ce m ^content* meut procfide de oo qu'il ne parolt point y avoir ea au- 
cune part, s'il eat vrai, suivant le rapport qui m'a 6t6 fait, que sa der- 
ni^rc maladie, de laquclle son esprit n'^toit pas moins attaquS que lo 
corps, fat en partie eausfe par le chagrin d'avoir si mal rSusai dans le 
dessein dcs Indes et en Savoye, 

(]5t pins baa :) — 

Je me suis tenu dans des termea gfini^raus, sana rfipondre k la n^- 
eesait^ d' argent dont Ton ne me fait point de mjstcre; et il semble 
que, pour reconnoitre si j'ai pouvoir de la soulager, Ton ait ouvert la 
dei-ni^re lettre qu'il voua a plu de ni'i5crire le 30 paasi5. EUo aura 6t6 

[In another despatch, dated Octottr H, he addsr — ] 

J'ai reconnu assez de froidenr depnia que jo n'ai pas pr^cis^ment 

ripondu i quelque disoours d'argent qu'a tenn I'nn de mos coinmis- 
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(Page 214.) 
I.— DON ALONZO DE CAllDENAS TO THE KING OF SPAIN. 

Londres, 12 Aolit, 1655. 
Sire : Dana ma depSche du 4 de ee raoia, j'w rendu compte h V. M., 
par la voie aecr^te de France, de I'eoliec que lea Anglais ont snbi dans 
i'ile de Saint-Domingue et dea diffSrentea versions qui eouraient ici-k 
ce Bujet. Le 6 de ce mois, j'ai envojS un duplicata de ma d^p6che, 
dfeirant que V. M. fUt le plus tSt possible instmite de la dtoinfitnre 
de ce projet centre !es Indes, accompagn^e d'une si grande perte 
d'horames et ai fatale k I'honneurde I'Angleterre. Quoique oet fiv^ne- 
ment aoit encore raoont^ de diveraes maniferes et confus^ment, car 
les hommea du gouverneraent cachcnt lea d^tiula, cependant ajant ob- 
■ tenu lo copie d'une lettre ficrite par un officier de la flotte h, un de aes 
amis, je la tranameta ft V. M. aveo la presente, le rAjit qu'elle con- 
tient me paraiaaant lo plus vraiaemblable de toua ceux qui ont 6t6 
publics. 
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Par oette relation, V. M. Terra comment, aprte avoir it6 repoussfe 
de rile de Saint-Domingue, lea Anglais passfercnt k la Jamaique et y 
eotrferent sans reeontter aucune r&iatance, attendu que tous lea habi- 
tants e'tStaient retires, ayec tons lenra biens, clana les bois des mon- 
tagQes. Le Proteeteur, qui n'attache pas une grande importance h ce 
Bucc6s, ressent yivement I'afiiiire de Saint-Domingue, non seulement 
paree que nn plan aussi coCteaux a, ^chou6, mais parce que sea mau- 
Taises intentions ont 6t6 ainsi misea k nu, aans autre rfisultat que de 
I'avoir expoae ^ une honte universoUe qui rejaillit snr lui, ponr avoir 
commis uue perfidie ausai abominablea que d'avoir atfaqu^ les poasea- 
siona de V. M., au lieu de la reconnaissance qu'il devait pour toua les 
lionneura et favenrs dont V. M. I'a tant de foia comble, et cela sana 
aucun autre motif que celui de aa meobaueet^ et de son avidity quel- 
ques personnes de son Conaeil ont assure qu'ellea Staient oppoaSea i 
eette esp&lition et qu'ellea avaient cherchS J» en detoamer le Protec- 
t«nr, maia qu'il les evitait prSciafiment lorsqu'il s'oocupait de la mise 
h execution de ce projet. Maintenant ses partiaans vont disaot que 
cette expedition a &t6 faite parce qu'il n'y ovait pas de pais ayec V. M. 
au del^ de la Ligne, et lorsqu'on leur r^pond que I'TIe de Saint-Do- 
niinque et les autres iles du vent sent de ce c6t^-ci de la Ligne, ils rc- 
pondent qu'il ne s'agit pas de la ligne ^quinoxiale ni d'aueuno autre 
dont on avait parlfi auparavant, eomme celle da tropiqne du Cancer, 
maia d'une ligne fictivc, imaginaire, qui separe celles des possessions 
de V. M. dana lesqnelles lea Anglais font leur commerce d aveo celles 
od ila n'en font paa, et que dans les premieres i! y a pais, tandia qu'il 
n'y en a pas dans les autrcs. Toutefois, toua oeus qui 8*00 tiennent 
ans articles du dernier traits de pais reeonnaiaaent la futility de eet 
argument, ainsi que de ce lui qu'on all^ue en disant que o'est I'Eapagne 
qui a attaquS la premiere, loraque don Fadrique de Toledo prit posses- 
sion de rile de Saint-Cliriatophc (San Cristobal) en chaaaant lea An- 
glais qui I'habitaient, et loraque le g^n^ral Pimienta a'erapara de I'ile 
de Sainte-Catbarine (Sante Catalina) pendant que le Parlement 6tait 
tout oocup^ de sa guerre contre le Roi. Aussi cette escnse n'est pas 
generalement admiae, cea oaa 6tant entjerement diff^rents, attendu que 
la eonqugte de ees iles n'a 6t& qu'un reeouvrement, et que V. M, a 
pu le faire, ces lies ayant autrefois appartenn k V. M. 

Les nSgociants de Londrea sont dans la plus grande inquietude ; ils 
n'osent plus envoyer dea marchandisea dana lea Etata de V. M., craig- 
nant que cea commencements de rupture n'aboutissent k une guerre 
ouverte. Qoant k moi, conaid^rant I'^tat critique de ces afiaircs ainai, 
que la situation des choses en Espagne, qui n'eat pas telle qu'on puisse 
entreprendre une nouvelle guerre, considiSrant qu'il est dans Tintgrgt 
du service de V. M. que cea affaires soient arrang^es h, leur debut ea 
amenant le Protecteur k renoncer & son projet, je travaille, tout en 
VOL. II. — 38 
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atteadunt lea ordrea de V. M., ea secret et avec tout le z^Ie qti'esige 
nne afiiure de cette iroportanee et rhonneur de I'autorite de V, M ; et 
je cherebe, &, I'aido d'une personno de coafiance, a faire comprendre ft 
quelquea memtres dn CoDseil qui nons Bont favorables I'itijustiee de 
lour cause et les grands d^savantagea qui puevent rcsulter pour I'An- 
gleterre do la poursuit« de ce projet si pea attendu et si peu m^ritg 
par I'Espagne : je leur fais comprendre qu'il nous serait moiDS pr^ju- 
diciable d'avoir affaire ^ na enuemi ouvert qu'd un ennemi cache, le- 
quel ne pourrait jamais faire quelque cboee de pia que d'attaquer lea 
lades et Ibb flottes de V. M. Ces personnea, me dit-on, donnent It 
entendre qu'elles voient la chose de la mgme maaifere et qu'ellea con- 
damnent la conduite dn Protecteur. Une de cea persoanes (membre 
da Conaei!) est allSe jusqu'ii dire qne I'envoi do cette flotte 6tait une 
rupture pr^m^dit^e. 

Je no saia quel effet produiront raes demarcbea ; raais si par basard 
le Protecteur s'obstinait k persSv^rer dans aon dessein sur les Indes 

Sjhose pour laquelle je ne lui vols pas beaucoup de disposition, b, cause 
u manque de moyens) on dana le projet de conclure un traite avec la 
France {ce que dans oe moment-ci il ae fait pas, bien que, ^ I'occasion 
de I'aff^re do Saint-Domiague, le bruit d'un arrangement prochain ait 
couTu), on s'il persistait fi ne paa renouveler la pais h, moins qu'ou ne 
Ini accorde les points du commerce des Indea et de I'lnquisition, il 
aera nicesaaire que V. M. se d6;ide, dans tons cea oaa, k me faire dire 
ce que je doia faire et a m'en informer aussitSt, afin que je puiaae me 
guider dans nne telle conjoncture et atteindre lo succes quo j'ai tou- 
jours cherchfi pour le service de V. M. 

II.— DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS TO THE KINO OP SPAIS. 
Londrea, 6 Septembre, 1655. 
SiEE : En continuant de rendro compte il V. M, cbaque semaine de 
dout oe qui a iieu dans ce pays, je la fws aujourd'hui par la voie secrfete 
de France, pour dire que, relatiyement h I'affaire dont j'ai parlS dans 
ma derniere d^pgche, il u'y a rien de neuf. Depuis ma derni^re j'ai 
continue & disposer les dits membres du Conseil en notre favour, afia 
qu'ila soicnt tout h, fait bien pr^parfis lorsqu'il m'arrivera des ordres 
de V. M. au sujet des dep&bos que j'ai envoytJcs, leaquela ordres no 
peavent plus tarder k arriver. On apergoit de bonnes dispositions 
ebez les membres du Conseil, mais elles serviront h peu de chose si 
Ton ne parvient pas a amener le Protecteur k cftier sur les points de 
rinquisition et des lades ; toute la difficulty tomberait alore. Autant 
que je puis le comprehendre, on ne vent pas ioi avoir la guerre avec 
V. M. ; on desire piutfit conser^er le dernier traitfi de pais, et attendre 
une bonne occasion, une chance pour commettre uno iniquity i5gal i 
oelle de cette annfie, ou plus grande encore; comme on connait dSjJi 
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leura intentions, il ne eera pas difficile de prendre dans les Indes des 
mesures de nature h, poiivoir rSsister h leur invasion ; et quant k ce qui 
peut se passer en Europe, il iaudra agir aveo la prudence, le soin et la 
vigilance que commande leur perfidie, anssi longtemps qu'ilconviendra 
de dissimuler en attendant que les affaires de la monarehie prennent 
une meiUure tournnre. - 

II y a cinq jours un navire espi^di^ par la fiotte de Penn est arrive 
ici ; les noiivelles qu'il a apportfes sont tenues si secrfetes que je ne 
saurais dire k V. M, avee aertitude ee qne o'est; ruaia k en juger par 
le soin qu'on met h, lea caeher au palais et par lo chagrin et I'abette- 
ment qn'on voit au Proteetear, on peut conclure qu'il j a quelque pro- 
bability il ce qni commence a, tranapirer, savoir que les habitants de la 
Jamaique sortia de leurs for@ts ont tellement mal men6 les Angliua 
qu'ils les ont forces de quitter I'tle. Je »e pourrais cependant donner 
i, v. M. eette nouvelle pour certaine h moina que je n'en regoive la 
confirmation. Ce qu'il y a de certain, o'est que le lendemain de I'ar- 
rivfie du nayirc, le Protecteur so renferma k midi et no TOulut voir 
petsonne juaqu'iilanait, s'Stant soumis k un jeine rigoureux pour 
rendre plus favorablea les nouvellea qai doiyent lui arriver deaea 
flottes. C'est surtont eelle do Penn qu'on s'attend k voir ici prochaine- 
ment. Dans oelle de Blake, dit-on, la peste fait des ravagea; sii 
fr^gatea qu'il a detachees de sa flotte et envoyiSes ici sent venues 
chargfies de malades; il est k craindre qu'elles ne communiquent la 
contagion k tout le pays et que Dieu ne veuille punir par ce fl^u lea 
m^obantes actions de cet honame. On paile encore de son intention 
d'fiquipet d'autres batiments pour lea envoyer aux Indes J raais cene 
sera pas facile, k en juger par ies dispositions des soldats et des marina, 
et par suite du manque de moyens pour lea &^uiper. 

ni.— DOS ALONZO DE CARDENAS TO THE KING OF SPAIN. 
Londres, 4 Ootolire, 1G5B. 

Sire : Je continue de rendre compte k V. M. ebaque semaine, par 
la voie secrete de Prance, de tout ce qui se passe dans ce pays afin que 
V. M. ait connaissance de tout. La prSsente va informer V. M. de ce 
que j'ai pu apprendre depuis ma dernifire du 27 du mois pass6. 

Le Conaeild'Etat,apr6s avoir entendu on presence du Protecteur 
le r^cit que lui firent les deux g&6raus Penn et Venables au sujet de 
I'exp^dition des Indes et les details de I'ljchec subi dans i'lle d'His- 
paniola (Saint-Domingue) a trouv^ leur conduite mauvaiso et a attribu^ 
I'inaucc^s de 1' expedition k eette conduite ; il a trouv^ i^galement mau- 
vais qu'ils fussent revenus en Anglcterre sans la permission du Pro- 
tecteur, permission neceasaire, d'aprfes lea instructions qu'ils en avaient 
reeues. Le Conseil d'Etat a done pris la r&olution de lea empriaonner 
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dans la Tour de Londres et de leur intenter un proc&s; oncroit qu'jls 
Beront, sous peu, mis en jugement et tniit^s avee rigueur, si Ton en 
juge par la coldro dont de Proteoteur ae montro anitn^ centre ens, uon- 
seulement parce qu'ils n'ont rien fait de ce qu'il leur avait ordonn<5, 
mais encore parce que, par suite de leur retour en Angleterre, les 
nouyelles des inalhears et des misferes que la flotte a subis daus les 
Indea ont ^t^ r^pandaea dans le public. Le pcuple parle k eette occa- 
sion avec derision et d^ain dea resolutions du Proteeteur et de ses 
plans ; or ee n'est pas ce qui le tourmento le moins ; aussi pour faire 
comprende que, a'il n'a pas fait la eonquete de I'lle de Saint-Domingne, 
ce n'a pas 4tt6 faute de pr^paratifs, de mosures et d'ordres de sa part, 
maia que c'est uniquement la faute des chefe qui devaient les esiScuter, 
il les a cnvoy^s h, la Tour de Londrcs afin que toute le monde voie que 
ce n'cBt pas lui qui a 6t6 cause de rinsucc^a, mais que o'est Ja disunion 
des gea^raus ct leur manque de mfirite qui ont amenS la pcrte des 
troupea et de la flotte. Jusqu'a present on n'a pris aucune rfeolution 
dans le Conseil d'Etat sur la question de savoir si le deasein contre les 
Indes sera poursuivi ou non ; et quoique I'on eroie que la nouvelle de 
^^ que V. M. a fait mettrc sur les proprifit^s des Anglais pr& 
^^.w^.,. I'esfcutiou de ee dessein, non-seuleraent on n'a pas dclib^r^ en 
Conseil sur ce point, mais encore on n'a pas en recours, en guise de 
repr&aiUes, au sAjuestre des proprifit^s des sujets de V. M. qui resi- 
dent en Angleterre, et c'est ce qui donne lieu il beaucoup d'observa- 
tions. Les n^gooiants de Londrea, qui font le commerce dans les 
Etats de V. M., sont all^s parler au Proteeteur et lui ont propose d'en- 
voyer un ambasaadeur aupr&i de V. M. ebargg de n^gocier ia lev6e de 
1 embargo sur leurs proprifit^s; mais ils n'ont pas reussi; il leur a 
ripondu qu'il ne pouvait pas empfcber V. M. de lui faire la guerre si 
tel etait le dSsir de V. M., comme on pouvait I'inferer du sequestre 
mis par ordre de V. M., mais qu'eus, les n<5gocJants, ne pouvaient pas 
raisonnablement se plaindre de lui, Proteeteur, attendu qu'il ayait fait 
avertir seorStement plusieurs d'entre eux qu'ila feraient bien de mettre 
leurs capitaus k I'abri en les retirant des Etats de V. M. ; que, s'ils 
ne I'ont pas fait k tempa, ce n'^tait paa aa faute, et que du reste'il na 
paraissait pas que la consideration de leura pertes ou profits d1it re- 
tarder les meaures dictSes par I'lnt^rgt de I'Etat. II a ajoutfi que, si 
Dieu lui avait accords le auccfes dans ies Indes, il eroyait qu'on n'aurait 
pas mis d'embargo sur lears proprietca en Espagne. Peu de temps 
aprfe, le Proteeteur a fait Tenir lea principauK nfigociants et leur a 
propose de contnbuer tons par leurs rossources ^ ^uipcr une flotte, 
comme les n^gociants de Seville et de Cadis avaient fait pour s'opposer 
aux dessems de I'Angleterre, disant que de cetle manifere iTon-seule- 
ment ds pourraient s'mdemuiser et so venger du tort que V- M. leur 
a fait en mettant le sSquestte sur leurs proprigtSs, mais encore qu'on 
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pottirait donner suite aa projet de I'occupation de I'lle d Hispamola. 
J,es n^gooianta ont rSpondu en s'exeusaTit ; ils ont dit qu'ila o en 
avaient paa les moyens, attendu que leurs propri^t^s ^twent s6questr6ea 
et que leur commerce en Espagne leur manquait absolument ; qne le 
cas des negociants de Sfiyille et de Cadix contribuant h Tcquipement 
d'uae flotte ^tait bion different du leur, car pour ceux-li, il s'agissiit 
de mettre en sflret^ une flotte dea Indea dans laquelle lis avaient de 
grands int^rSts, tandis que lea nSgoeiants de Londres, en eontribnant 
k la er6ation d'nne autre flotte, ne puuviuent crapgcher Tembargo aur 
leurs biens ni dSgager leurs marcbaudiaes, et qu'au contraire cela pour- 
rait irriter V. M. et empirer la situation. Apres avoir parlfi ainsi, lea 
ncgocianta prirent conge du Protecteur et la conversation n'alla pas 
plua loin. 

Quant a, Ja flotte de I'amiral Blake, voici ce qne j ai entendu dire. 
D'apr^a les derniferes nouvelles il ae trouvait, dans ie fleuvede Lis- 
bonne oil il r^paraiteeus de ses batiments qui en avaient beeoin; et il 
est parti d'ici des ordres portant que ais fr^atea, que I'amiral avait 
envoyfea ki charg&is de malades, devwent retourner le rejoindre. On 
croit quo, si fi I'houre qu'il est, elles n'ont pas encore qnitt^ le port de 
Plymouth oil elles se trouvaient pour cause de reparation, elles ne 
tarderont paa k le faire avec le premier vent. Trois autres navires 
chargiSs de vivres et destines i ravitaillev Blake att«ndeut, dit-on, de- 
pais plusieurs jonrs le moment du depart, mais il y a beaucoup de 
personnes qui penaent le contraire. On a ordonnS d'apparciller en 
toute hate quinze autrea batiments, et I'on croit qn'ils aont destinfia 
comme renforts k la mgme flotte ; toutefois beaucoup de personnes pen- 
sent que Blake reviendra bientot, attendu qn'on aurait appna_ dans 
quel mauvais etat se trouvait sa flotte, par ies r^cits qu'en a faits un 
navire raareband Anglais venant de Lisbonno. Le Protecteur est 
rStabli de son indisposition et ne parle que do guerre, et eomme qaoi 
il doit faire la eonquSte de toutes lea Indes lorsqu'il aura ^quipg une 
autre grande flotte; mais comme les paroles ne coiltent nen et que, 
pour esfeuter ce que Ton dit, il faut beaucoup de ohoses, il se pent 
que toua ces propos ne soient que do la politique, car, dans ce moment, 
on ne voit pas comment on pourrait r^unir quatre millions d'6cus qui 
P«f, la Horame k laquelle se monte le devis qu'on en a Mt et qui serait 
) pour cette expedition que !e Protecteur annonce vouloir 



II est venu, avee la flotte de I'Amiral Penn, quelques matelote Ea- 
pignols qui avaient 6tA pris par les Anglais, se rondant h I'lle de Saint- 
Domingue; entre autres un natif des Canaries, qui depuia vingt-six 
ans a yoyag^ dans lea difi'Srentea parlies des Indes et parait bien les 
connaitre. Get homnio m'a raoont^ que les Anglais qai aont restfe k 
la Jamaique sont au nombre de trois il quatre mitle, oar on en avait 
3S* 
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fait venir an grande nombre dea colonies voisines, et que Pentt en 
revenant en Angleterre avait cherch^ k savoir si lea galiona ou h flotto 
de la Nouvelie-Espagne avaient dfiji pass^, et qu'il avait appris que la 
dite flotte ^tait entrfie a la Havane deux jours avaut son arrivee dana 
eea paragea \k ; mais que quant aux galiona il n'avait rien appris, et 
qu ainsi il a continue sa route pour 1' Angleterre. Ce matelot pense 
que les galiona ne aont pas sortis de Carthagfine et qu'ila ne pourront 
pas le fau^ avec a^curit^ taut qu'il n'y aura pas de flotte Espagnole 
pour lea escorter; car lod^pendamment des douze frigates rested it la 
Jamaique, on avait arni^ toua les batimentg qui leur apportaient des 
approvisionnementa et d'autrea encore qu'ila avaient pria aux Hol- 
landaia aus Barbadea, et de cette maniere le nombre de tons lea bati- 
mentB (Anglais) se montora k 27 navirea au nioina. Get homme m'a 
dit encore que, pendant qu'il ^tait prisonnier des Anglais h k Ja- 
maique, il avait entendu dire k quelquea officiera que, parmi les plana 
qu lis etaient charges de mettre k ex^cntion, U y avait celui de la prise 
du poste de Saint- August! n dana la Tloride, parce qu'ila le eroyaient 
facile ^ ex^uter, et parce que ce point 6tait tatt bien plac^ pour leura 
autres buta, atfendu qu'en I'oecupant ils seraient maitres de tons ces 
pays sur la terre-fcrme, ainsi que du canal de Babama et pourraient, 
a^ce qu'il leur semblait, empgeher le paasage des flottes et dea gallons. 
Pour prendre ce poste (de SaintAugustin) on ne devait paa entrer 
par ie fleuve aur lequel il eat situg, attendu qu'il n'y a pas li de rade 
assez grande pour le nombre de batiments qu'ila am^nent, mais plutSt 
d^barquer des troupes sur Ja terre-ferme et I'occuper; ila ^taient ears 
de pouvoir le faire faciicment, vu que la garuiaon de ee fort ne d^pas- 
aait paa 300 hommea, qu'elle n'etait pas pourvue de munitions, qu'olle 
manquait de beaucoup d'autrea clioaea et qu'elle no songeait pas meme 
k la chance d'une aurprise. Qaoique cos renseignements ne viennent 
que _d un simple matelot, cependant comme noua vivona dans uu temps 
oft il faut tenir compte de tous ceux qui nous arrivent, U m'a paru 
neceasaire d en (aire part k Votre Majesty. 

IV._INSTRtrCTIONS TO BE SENT TO DON ALONZO DE CARDESAS, 
IN REFERENCE TO HIS DEPARTURE FROM LOUDON 

Ootobre, en lfi55. 
Des que vons aurez regu cette dfipgche, voua demanderez une 
audience du Protecteur, en priant votre introducteur de voua I'obtenir 
pour le jour suivaut et en disantque vous dfeirez lui donner ee tfimoig- 
nage de respect avant de partir pour lea Plandres, oil vous avcz I'ordre 
de voua rendre imm&iiatement. En mgrne terapa voua enverrez votre 
secretaire aupres du secretaire d'Etat pour lui demande un passeport 
pour votre voyage. Vons demanderez I'nn et I'autre (I'audience et le 
passeport) de mani6re k pouvoir lea obtenir sans tflutefois manquer a 
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pywt au lendemain, vous prendrez 

' d' e autre chose ei ce ii'est que, 

m tyiatement en Flandre, vous 

p d prendre cong^ de Iui. Si 
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e d la riSpODse decisive qu'il voua 

t d apr^a laquelle !e libre com- 
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1 traits do paix de aoulever deux questions ausai consider- 
ables et ausai difficiles que ies deux points sus-mentionn^, et que, a'il 
voulait traitor s^rieiisement, les mojens de le faire ne Iui manqueraient 
pas ; qu'il saurait bien oi les chercher et envoyer dea hommes habilea 
capables de conclure un traite ; que voua deviez penser qu'il ne pro- 
poserait pas de choses que les roi hSr^ditaires d'Angleterre n'ont 
jamaia cherchS a obtonir, et qae toutea iea foia qu'il insistera aur dea 
choses semblables, insolites dans les traits de pais, on en conoiura 
qu'il n'en vent paa, et qu'ainsi votre s^jour (a Londres) serait oiseux. 
Enfln, en vous esprimant dans ees termes g^n^raus, vous prendrez 
cong^ de Iui. 

Si le Proteeteur se plaignait de ce que voua n'avez pasconolule 
trwte d'alliance, vous Iui remettrea en m^moire tons ks delaia par lea- 
qucls il a toujours tepondu k vos ouvertures et la lent*ur avec laquelle 
il a traiti^ toute cette affwre ; vous Iui rappellerez rempressement aveo 
lequel voua avez toujoura repris la matifire et r^pondu toutes les foia 
qu'on vous en a parl6j vous rappellerez que loraque le Proteeteur a 
propose rentrepriae sur Calaia, e'etait dana un temps oil, de son pro- 
pre avis, il etait inopportun d'en paries ni de conclure aucun arrange- 
ment, puisque o'Stait au moment oii la campagne de Flandre avait 
commence et oil mes troupes etaient employees k d'autres entre- 
prises. 

Si le Proteeteur vous demande si je me plaioa de ce que sea flottes 
cut fait, vous Iui direz que, quant &, celle de Blake (bien que vous 
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ayiez entendu dire quelquo chose qui eat de nature h, nons porter 
ombragc), voua ne sayez pas qu'il y ait eu des hostilit^s fi son 3g3rd, 
qu'au eontrairo vous avez ectendu diro que, dans toua les ports de mes 
Stats, elle a ete bien acoueillie et qu'on lui a donn^ toute assistance 
et rayitaillement qu'elle desirait et qu'on a pu donner. 

Si I' on a conju en Angleterre des craiatea, on si Ton a re(fu dea 
afis au sujet des reprosaillea qui out 6t6 fiutes ici, et si le Protcctewr 
vient k voua en parler, vous pouvez r^pondre que, lorsqu'on a au ici 
que la flotte de Penn avait attaque I'iie de Saint-Domingae oi se trou- 
vent ime jurisdiction, une gamison et un chSleau-fort Espagnols, j'ai 
ordonng qu'on usat de repr&ailles dans mes Etats, attendu que eette 
conduite do la flotte Auglaise dana lea Indea a 6t6 un acte eontraire a 
toute justice et sans motif aacun, et qu'i nioins que le Protecteur no 
prouve elairement que eette oonduito a 6t6 eontraire k ses ordres, et ne 
prenne desmesurea pour r^parer lea pertes que mes aujets ont 6prou- 
vfies, Je doia venir k leur aide au moyen des repr^sailles usitfiea en 
pareila cas. 

8'il pretendait qu'il peut attaquer soit les Indes, soit les gallons, 
Bans enfreindre les traitSa de paix, yous lui direz qu'il ne vous parait 
pas que moi je puisae 1' entendre ainsi, ni le monde, et que vous ne 
eroyez pas que le Protecteur !tii-m@me pense que eela soit possible. 

S'il vcnait k voua proposer une justification de eea actea de ses flottes 
et k vous promettre qu'il s'espliquera li^dessus avec moi, voua ap- 

{irouverez eette id^e, maia vous ne vons arr^terez pas pour cela plua 
ongtempa k Londres, paroe que ce sont lea fSv^nements memes qui 
doivenf itre le motif de votre depart; toutefois s'il offrait une satis- 
faction et s'il ae d^siatait dea points eonaign^ dans sa rgponse du 6 
Juin dont il a ^tS parlfi plus haut, en vous priant de rester pour ni'in- 
former de aa proposition et pour traiter ot conolure promptement le 
renoaveilement de la pais, vous lui direa que vous, Stant un miniatre 
de p^s (car c'est \k la ipission d'un ambassadeur), vous vojez tant de 
choses de nos jours s'Svanonir qua, si le Protecteur vous donnait sea 
aires par ficrit et dans une forme que voua pussiez me communiquer 
eo eap^rant la conclusion d'un bon traiti^ de paix, vous prendriez sur 
vous de ne paa suivre raea ordres, voua ni'enverriez un eourrier porteur 
de la r^ponse que le Protecteur vous donnerait, ct que voua me prie- 
riez de voua pardonner d'avoir B^journfi plus longtcmps k Londres. 
A moins de ees eirconatanoes done, vous ne devez pas prolonger voti'e 
s^jour quand meme le Protecteur vous en prierait, quand mSme ses 
ministres ehercheraient k voua y faire consentir, ou que dea personnes 
bien intentionn^es voua lo conseilleraient, ou qu'on vnulftt voua retenir ; 
excepts ai on le fait en violation de toutes lea lois, et de vive force k 
laquelle vous ne sauriez resister; car, k nioina qu'U n'en aoit ainsi, 
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TOna ne resterez paa plus de quatre jours aprte la r&jeption de cet 

Si Ton TOus donno un batiment, voua I'accepterea, mais vous n'en 
demacderez pas et voua ne vous arrcterez pas pour I'attendre; d'autaot 
plus que, eomme nous sommos en pair avec la Hollande, tous pourrez 
effectuer Totre passage sur n'importe quel biitiment de cette nation. 

A toutea les pcraonneB fi qui il vous arrivera de parler, miDistres ou 
non, et n'importe de quel raog et condition, vous temoignerea dela 
peine de votre depart, en donnant a, entendre que je ne me plains pM 
des bons et vraia Anglais et que ceus-lJi trouYeront toujourB en moi, 
protection, secours et accueil, parce que j'ai toujoars touIu le boaheur 
de ce pays, que e'est 'a, cause de cela que je ■venx gtre en bona rapports 
avec lui, et que j'ai fait dans ce but tant d'actes de polite^e et de 
bienveillance envera son gouvemcnient, parce que j 'ait oujoura regarde 
I'Angleterre comme ma plus sure amie, pourvu que ceus qni gouvem- 
ent s'appliquent i la rendre prMpfero. 

Parmi les personnea de confiance que tous avez h Ijondres, tous en 
choisirez deux, sans que I'une saebe rien de I'autre, et tous voua en- 
tendrez avec dies pour qu'elles tous tienneot au courant de tout ce 
qui se passera et tous iustruisent des projets de Cromwell et de sou 
gouvernement, et des dangers qui peuvent le menacer. Vous vous 
arrangerez avec oes personnea pour qu'ellea tous envoient des lettres 
par !a Hollande, ou par un autre pays jusqu'en Eiandre, pour etre 
adress^es a don Esteyan de Gamarra ou sur quelque autre point d'oA 
elles pourraient parvenir k Bruxellea sdrement et promptoment. A 
chacune de cea deux personnea tous laisserez dea cbiffrcs differents afio 
qu'dles pnissent s'eo servir au besoin; vous leur fiserez des appointe- 
ments qui tous paraltront conveuables selon ce que ces personnes 
aeront, en leur payant six moia d'avancc afin qu'on puisse prendre ici 
dea dispoaitjons d'aprfes votre avis, et que leurs gratifications soient 
payees selon leurs services. 

En arrivant en Blandre, tous m'enTerrcz un rapport sur I'^tat dea 
affairea en Anglcterre; quels sont lea ennemis de Cromwell en Angie- 
terre, en Ecosse et en Irlande; quels sont lea provinces et cdmt^s qui 
lui aont hoatiles; quellea sont leur condition, leurs forces et leurs rea- 
Bourees, et ce qu'on pourrait attendre de ces provincea si on leur prd- 
tait assistance. Je ne doute pas quo vous n'ayez observe tout de 
mani^re &, ce que, renseign^ IJi-dessua, je puisse donner dea ordrea 
n^ceasaires. 

v.— DON ALOSZO DE CABDE?JAS TO THE KISG OF SPAIN. 

Douvres, Ic 8 Noyembre, 1055. 
Sire: J'ai rendu compte h V. M. de I'^tat o4 se trouvent ici lea 
affaires et du peu d'cspoir de lea voir s'arranger. J'ai parM 6galement 
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des diSmarches eontinuelles que je feisaia pour obtenir iiii passeport. 
Ce quo je puis dire aujourd'hui i V. M., c'est que I'ajant obtenu le 
Jour suivant, dans la forme usit^e pour lea autres anibassadeurs, je suia 
parti de Londres Samedi le 6, entre 7 et 8 heurea dn raatin, et je suis 
arrive aujourd'hui dans cette ville (Douvrea), d'oil je m'cmbarquerai 
k bord d'une fregata de guerre que le Protecteur a mise h, ma disposi- 
tion pour too transporter en Flandre. C'^tait plus que je n'esp^rais, 
car j'avais d^ja irit6 un navire pour effectucr mon passage; mais 
comme c'^tait ua batiment marohand qui n'offrait aucune a^euritJS &, 
cause des courses des pirates de Calais, j'ai rfisolu de me servir de la 
frfigate, eonfdhn^raent aus ordres de V. M. consignSa dans la depgche 
du 10 Septembre, dans laquelle V. M. me disait de ne paa deraander 
de b&timent, mais de I'aceepter si I'on m'en offrait ua. Le m@me 
jour, ayant envoje reiuercier le secretaire d'Etat de sa dcpgche, il me 
transmit I'ordre du ConsciJ portant quo j'avais a sortir de ces Etata 
dans I'espace de quatre jours. J'ai r.5pondu de vive voix que j'^tais 
trfe-sensiblo h, ce que lo Protecteur m'aidat ainsi h. remplir les ordres 
de V. M. avec la promptitude que je d&irais moi-mSme, et que la 
cause pour laquelle je ne les avais pas ex^eut^a Stalt qu'on ne ra'avait 
pas d^Hvr^ lea passeporta que j'avais demand^s. 

Oq reoonnait dana cette decision du Protecteur lea allures de son 
regime; apr6sm'avoir renvoj^ du jour au 1 end emain pendant quatorze 
jours pendant lesquela je renouvelaia mes demandes le matin et le soir, 
il m'ordonne de partir tout h coup; il veut que ce procM^ accr6dite 
dans le peuple I'opinion qu'il a vivement ressenti la demande quo 
j'avais faite d'une audience de conge, pendant que lui-mgme di51ib^rait 
en secret sur I'ordre qu'il allait me donner do partir d'ici, piqufi qu'il 
^tait de I'embargo que V. M. a fait mettre sur lea proprictda des An- 
glais: et comme je I'avaia pr(5venu par ma demande avant qu'il eilt 
pris aa resolution, le ressentiment qu'il voulait mettre au jour par 
cette resolution a' eat trouve amorti; d'aiileura il I'a fait sans necessity 
et mal k propos; k tel point que pluaieurs membres de aon Conseil, 
qui n'y out eu aucune part, ont d^sapprouv^ cette mesure; aussi 
n'a-t-olle pas ^te promulgu^e dans les publications qui paraissent tous 
lea jours, et je n'ai eutendu personne qui en pariat. H me fallait 
done partir _sur-Ie-champ. Avant mon depart on m'a assurfi que le 
traits de paix avec la France etait enti&rement arrange et ici j'ai en- 
tendu dire qu'il a mSrae d^jii ^t^ aiguiS ; le Protecteur a voulu, par la 
conclusion de cq traite, consoler le peuple qui avail vivement ressenti 
mon depart; lea nggooiants de Londres et dea comtea de rint^riour 
sont au d^sespoir, particuli^rement ceux dea comt^s dans lesquels on 
fabrique des ^toffea et des draps qui se vendent en Espagne. lis se 
proposaient d'adresser des pi^titioos au Protecteur pour le prier d'ajus- 
ter ce diff^rend avant mon depart; mws cette demarche I'a irrite k tel 
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point qu'il a ordonn^, aux commandants de la miliee desdita oomt^a et 
des autros, de a'informer si Ton faisait des petitions de ce genre et de 
supprimer celles qui s'y feraient, ce qui a beaucotip augments le 1116- 
coQteotement de ces gens et ia haioe que Ton porte gSn^ralcment k 
ce gouvcruemeot. Le mal no fera que s'aceroltre par suite do I'aug- 
mcntation des imp6ts que le rrotecteur a ordonn^ de sa propre auto- 
rit^, proclye contraire aus loi qu'il ayait jur^ d'observer, car selon cos 
iois le Parlement seul pent voter lea imp5te; auaai bcaucoup de per- 
sonnes croient qu'il aura grandpeine a, recouvrer non Bculement les 
inipSts nouveaus, mais encore lea aneiens. Eu outre, it a ordonnS de 
dfipouiller tous ceux qui avaicnt servi le Roi Charles 1" d'un qnart 
de leurs propri^t^s; mais corame ces personnes craignaient depuis 
locgtempa cette mesure, elles ont di^posS d'avance de leurs bieus et de 
leurs reveuus en lea transferant i des peraonnes tieroea, au moyen de 
ventos fai(«s de confiaace. Tout eela n'aboutira qu'ti des proofs, et le 
Prol«eteur recueillera peu de profit do cet acte arbitraire. 

J' attends icidemain le batiment qui doit me transporter en Flandre, 
et d^s que j'y serai arriv6, je rendrM &, V. M. un eompte plua d^taiUe 
de I'etat des choses et dea intelligences qui je me auis monag^es. Que 
Dieu ga,rde V. M. 

VI.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIESNE. 

Londrcs, 30 Septembre, IC55, 
Je n'ai re^u que ce jourd'hui la lettre qu'il vous a plu de m'ecrire 
le 22 de ce mois ; elle confirme I'avis atriTfi i Londrea, dSs le com- 
mencement de eette semaine, par courrier esprfes, de la saisie g^nSrale 
faite, en Eapagne, des effets appartenant aus Anglais, et meme de 
I'arrest de quelqnes-uns de leurs facteurs. Cett« nouvelle m'obligea 
de changer la conduite que j'avais tcnue suivant lea ordrcs du roi depuis 
quelque tempa ; et j'envoyai aussitSt chcB I'un de mcs eommissaires 
qui m'avait fait temoigner que ce regime serait assez porti^ k s'unir 
ctroitemeut avec la France, pour' 1' assurer que Sa Majesty etait dans 
lea memes sentiments, et que, si le Protecteur la'en faiaait les ouver- 
turcs, il trouverait une enti^re correapondance. Ma dcoiardtion fut 
e que, dans peu de jours, 
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li attendues juaqu'i hicr a' 

„ .„ rcceTant point, jo renvoyai au memo; il me manda qu'ayant fait 
son rapport, le Conseil avait jugS que oe serait agir aveo baasesse ai, 
apros la disgrSco arriy^e aus InJes, Ton me venait reehercher de la 
pais; que mdnfenant, no restant plus d' obstacle k notre traits, c'^tait 
a moi d'en proposer ta signature, si mes ordres n'etaient point cbangSa, 
et qu'd cet effet, je n'avais qa'k domander mes eommissaires. II con- 
linua aussi de parler d'une alliance (;troite, pouryu qu'elle so put faire 
k des termes raisonnables; tfmoignant n^anmoins qu'il ^tait au pouvoir 
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de M, le Protecteur de s'accommoder avantageusement aveo I'EspagDe, 
dont I'ambassadeMr avait fait porter parole par Earriere, et qu'une 
pailJe ilu Conscil inelinait assea 6, embrasser ce parti ; mais quB leur 
honaour aemblait a'y opposer, et que j^ ne devais pas, faute d'une 
dfimareiie purement de cfiremonie, laisser passer one occasion si favor- 
able. Le dit sieur commissaire rejut auasi, avec assez d'approbation 
et remercieiiient, I'avia que je lui donnai, aprSs I'avoir regu de Son 
Eminence, que la saiaie faite en Eapagne avait pour principal fonde- 
ment I'espcranee d'exciter, ua soulfevement en Angleterre, J'ai cru 
en suite de ces diaoours, ne pouvoir me dispeaaer de faire encore quel' 
ques avancea, et sur rbeure meme j'ai mandfi au Secretaire d'Etat, 
auquel de temps en tempa j'avais fait civilittS sur la maladie de M. le 
Protecteur, que maintenant, sa aantfi Icur permettant de aonger aux 
a^res, j'attendais mes commiaaaires pour mettre fin h notre accom- 
modement; il promit, k aoa ordinaire, de lui en faire son rapport, et 
parut, oontre sa coutume, plaa traita,ble sur quelquea affaires particu- 
lifirea dont je lui fis parler. Si son ptoo6d6 et la cbaleur quo tSmoigna 
ce commiaaaire ne sont point affect*3s, sans doute le traits ne sera pas 
d&ormais differ^ que par des propositions d'une amiti^ plus fitroite ; 
elle parait maintenant n^jeaaaire k 1' Angleterre, et si ce r^^irae a tant 
de fiertfi qn'iWeuille mgme me rendre poursuivant, r p tp m 
qu'il aura de la peine h, reveoir dea d^marchea qn'il aft t 

I'Espagne ; c'est Topiniou commune fondle sur ce q 1 m I 
d'Etat out pabiie. Et pour ne lui point donner pr^te p n t 
froideur de prendre d'autrea r^aolutiona; j'entrerai d ( 1 

ouyerturea qui ne produiront point de retardement "a t t6 dSji n 
clu. Lea ordreaet lea instructions prSc^dentes qui m t te \4e 
m'Solaircissent assez aur toutea loa demandes qui p t m t 

faites, et il me reate seulement k etre inform^ si Sa M jest n t 
paa contribuer bus frais de la guerre d' Angleterre ; eomm j d nt 
effort- aaaiatance d'argent, il no faut paa douter qu 1 U 

traiter sur ces erremenls; et douze on quinze cents m 11 1 t 
les ana, aembleraient assez utiiement employes pour n d p t 

regrett^ s'ils pouvaient engager ce gouvernement cent n mis 

quoiqu'il paraisse dfijil bien embarqufi, I'int^rgt et rmclmatioa des 
peuples 4tant contraires d cette rupture, il ne laisse pas d'etre k propos 
de fomenter, par tontes aortea de moyena honaetea et peu pr^judjcia- 
bles a la France, Temportemeut et la vanity du Protecteur, dont lea 
forces peuYcnt faire une diversion aussi puiaaante qu'a 6t6 autrefoia 
celle de la Su&de et des Provinces-Unies ; et bien que soa gouverne- 
ment ne soit paa si stable que celui de ces deus Etats, it ne doit pas 
Stre pour le present moina consid^rg; et devant qu'il arrive aucune 
revolution, nous pourrona tirer un grand avaatage de son union ■ elle 
doanera m§ine jour h I'avenir, le Protecteur yenaut k manquer'et la 
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djyision se mettant entre les ohofs de rarm^e, d'appujer les mieax in- 
teiitioDn^3 pour la France. Si je prends, monsieur, la liberty de 
m'etendre sur ces coasi deration a, c'est afin d'effacer les impressions que 
quelques avis particuliers d'iei peuvant donner tautot de I'instabilit^ du 
regime, tantdt de la mauvwse santS du Protecteur; Ton pent dire que 
yraisemblablemeDt I'lin depend do I'autre; et si mea lettrea n'ont pas 
confirm^ ce qui' s'est ficrit da dernier, ce n'est pas manque de m'on 
etro infornic et d'en avoir su I'Stat. J'avoue que, dans le temps de 
sa chiite, il me fut dit qu'il Stait menac^ d'une hydropisie, et Tuq de 
sea m^deeina, qui I'a tu dans sa maladie, m'a confirm^ que ia conatitu- 
tion etait mauvaise ; maia ces pronostics ne doivent donner aucune 
visce pour le tempa present. 

Vn.— SI. DE BRIENNE TO CARDIKAL MAZAKIN. 

Footoineblefni, 7 Ootobre, 1655. 
MONSEIONEUR : J'ai cru qu'i! me pourrait @tre teproch^ de m'oublier 
de mon devoir si je n'informaia Votre Eminence que, par une lettrede 
M. do Bordeaux, on date du 10 du raois pass6, j'ai va qu'il avait fait 
un compliment h. I'un do aes commiaSMres, sur I'avia qui avait et(5 portfi 
h. Londres que, par ordre du Roi Catholique, lea biens et pffeta des 
Anglais qui a'lStaient trouvfe en aes royaumes avaieut 6i6 saiais. M. 
de Kordeaus s'etait persuade que, donnant dea assurances de la con- 
tinuation de la bonne volontc que le roi a jusqu'^ present fait para5tre 
au Protecteur et au regime d'Angleterro, c' etait convier, sans enfaire 
la demande, le Protecteur de commauder i ses commissaires de signer 
le traitfi; celui auquel il s'6tMt adresa^ lui dit que, si I'Angleterre 
n'^tait rechercbfie de le faire, ello aurait peine de s'y disposer, touchee 
de crainte qn'il put §tre dit que le peu de fortune que son armfe avait 
cue aux Indea I'y avait obligiSe, ce qui lui toumerait h honte; mais 
qu'il ne mettait point en doute, si, en une audience demandee pour 
ce seal sujet, il en faisait instance h, M. le Protecteur, qu'il ne fat pour 
y consentir; ce diacoura a eu tant de force aur M. de Bordeaux, que 
bien qu'il me mande que cela lui a 6tA dfifendu, il me paralt diapose 
d'es&uterle (ionaeil qui lui a gt^donn^. Je lui ai fierit qua jedoutaia 
que Votre Eminence en pftt demeurer satisfaite, et qu'il fall;ut (sans 
un ordre rc^u de voua, Monseignour, depuis que vous Stea en Hcardie) 
qu'il eat dea lumi^res qui n'avajent pas ^t^ asaez fclatantes pour venir 
jusqu'Ei nous; que moyennant oo compiiment, le Protecteur d^clarerait 
la guerre aox Espaguols en Europe, et continueralt k la leur faire aus 
Indea Oooidentales, et que je devaia I'avertir de ne faire pas le second 
paa, s'il 6tait en ^Ut de a' en garantir, ni sans un commandement bien 
precis, offrir de I'argent, h quoi il me parait trfes dispose. Si je me 
suis trop avanc6, Votre Eminence aura agrSable de me le fwre savoir, 
et il M. de Bordeaux ce qu'il aura k faire. 
VOL. U. — 3!> 
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VIII.— M. DE BOBDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

Loiidres, 4 Novembry, IK55. 
..... Notre conference finit par des souhaits mutuels que le 
traits put r^tablir &, jamais une veritable amiti^ entre les deus natioua ; 
B'il a perdu sa gr&ce par la 1 ng att nt , i! semble que ia rupture 
avec I'Espagne Tui doive d du d n u aux agrementa. Je a'eus 
pas^ Bitot fait aavoir k me comm a que j'^tais dispose k signer, 
qu'il fut envoje k I'amb ad u d tte oouronne p^aeport aux 
termes qu'il le poursuivait, t m m o d ^ ua vaisseau de I'Etat de 
le passer. II n'a pas laias^ d me fa d mander cette apr^sdin^e mon 
passeport, et prier de lui fa t n lu du roi, s'Jl arrive devant que 
son vaisseau soit sorti de la riviere. Celui qui m'a vu de sa part assure 
qu'il partira demain pour Douvres, et que s-fitant trouv^ avec lui, lors- 
que la signature du traits lui a 6t6 mandfie, il a remarqud tel ciiange- 
inent daus sa parole et dans son visaire que Ton pouvait juger qu'il 
fl'etait, jusqu'i ce moment, attendu q 1 [u n uement; et il est 
assez vraisemblable que ce regime 1 a a t I i tenu en esp^ranoe 
afin de me donner de la jalousie. P esentem nt toutes les pensSes 
semblent tourner il la guerre, et 1 p dparat f d un grand arme- 
ment naval se continuent. Cette r# lut n n p ut point avoir ct^ 
prise sans former Tin dessein de s'un p!u 6t it m at avec la France. 

IX.— M. DE BRIENNE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Paris, 8 Novembre, 16G5. 
^ Il a U6 rapporte k M. de Bordeaux que I'anibaseadeur d'Espagne 
n'avait au cSlor aon etonnement et son chagrin de ce que I'accom- 
modement d'eotre la France et I'Angleterre avait 6t6 rSsolu; mais 
jusqu'ft ce qu'il soit auiy; d'un autre et que lea deux EUts s'engagent 
i faire la guerre k I'Espagne, il ne sera pas sana esp^rance d'en con- 
dure un k son tour aveo le Protecteur, qui en serait pressfi par lea 
maKhands Anglais. C'est ce que j'ai recueilli de la ddpeche de M. 
de Bordeaux, dat^e du 4' du courant, et des discours que m'a tonus ce 
gentilhomms, et qu'il serait da service de 8a Majeate, sor les sommes 
notables qui sont dues k M. de Bordeaux, qu'il luj fut donnS en argent 
comptant au moins dix mille 6cus, afin que les lettres de change qu'il 
a 6t6 contraint de tirer fassent aoquitt^a, et quelque partie de la d6- 
penso dont il est demeurfi en arri^re ; mais bien que la demande aoit 
juste, il n'ea saurait obtenir I'effet si Votre Eminence n'a la bont^ d'en 
forire k MM. les Surintendants. J'ai et6 priS de voua faire cette sup- 
plication, et je m'y auis volontiers accommode par des considerations 
du service de Sa Majeste qui serait blesse si Ton protestait des lettres 



et que I'ambassadeur fut r^duit k engager sa vaisselle d'argent pour 
eatisfaire & ses crdanciers. 
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APPENDIX XXI. 

(Page 218.) 

I.— DON ALONZO DE CAEDENA8 TO THE KING OF SPAIN. 

Bruxelles, 25 Mars, 165G. 

Sire: J'ai rendu compte ii V. M. que son Alfesse I'Archiduo 

a par o 

It rendu compte a V. M. ^e ce (jui s'est passe entre 

nous jusqu'au moment oil lo Roi Charles s'est letirfi h Louvain, apr^ 
nous avoir promise de nous envoyer deux peaaonnes de sa confianoe 
pour arraager quelque traite. Ce que je puis an'noncer maint^nant ^ 
V. M. c'est que le roi, ayant envoyfi ioi le Marquis d'Orraond et le 
Comte de Rochester accompagn^s du Resident de Vic, Ceuxci noua 
ont remis une note eontenant dea propositions dont je joins copie pour 
1' in formation de V. M. ave la r^ponse que S. A. a ordonn^ de lui don- 
ner. Les commisaaires I'ont aussit6t communiqu^e au Kfli {Charles), 
et deux jours apres ils sont venus a, mon h6tel oil so trouvait aussi lo 
Comte do FuensaldaSa; ils ont esprim^ de la part de leur mattre des 
remerciments pour les bonnes dispositions oii ^tait V. M. de I'appuyer 
dans le bnt de recouvrer sii couronne, et ont d^clar^ que si Dieu la lui 
rendait, il ferait beaucoup pour le service de V. M. On les en a re- 
mercife eomme il oonvenait, et lideaaus ils ont demande qu'on rSdigeat 
tout de suite les articles d'un traits dans le sons de la r^ponse qui 
vonait de leur §tre donnfie; ils ont demands qu'une alliance offensive 
et defensive ct une amiti6 intime entre Ics dens couronnes (d'Espagno 
et d'Angleterre) fuasent conclues; mais apr6s avoir consider^ que dana 
r^tat oil se trouve aujourd'hui le Roi Charles ii lui serait impossible 
de rempiir auoun engng^oient tel que les circonstances I'exigeraient et 
tel qu'il ne saurait rien faire juaqu'J, ce qu'il aoit remis en possession 
de ses fitats, il nous a paru que pourJe moment il suffisait d'^tablir 
des rapports d'amitifi et de bonne intelligence, seulement ponr le cas 
oil il serait rfitabti Bur le trone. II convient toufefois de faire^&s 
aujourd'hui, pour eette eventuality, la ligue et I'alliance qu'ils demand- 
ent, car si on remettait la conclusion jusqn'i. cette fipoque, il est h 
pr^sumer qu'on ne la r6glerait pas alors Sana difficulte, car du temps 
des rois I'Angleterre y a toujours snsoitg des obstacles par suite des 
negociations de la France, et aussi des efforts par lesquels des ministres 
devours a, cette puissance ont toujouvs eherche ii entraver une pareille 
alliance. 

Des que le traits sera redige, U sera communique i V. M. afia 
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qu'elle daigne le ratifier, et je rcDdrai a. V, M. un compte partiinilier 
de ce qui me pariutra k cet egard. 

^ Les lettrea d'Angletcrre, arriv^es id cette Bcmaine, ne contiennent 
rien de ncuf si ce n'est la nouTelle du danger que le Protecteur a 
couru dernierement, lorsque la voiture dans iaqwille il se trouvait a 
pass^ une petite riviere nomm^e Zimba; trois chevaus et ie postilion 
qui les conduiaait ont ^t6 noyes. On parle beaaconp \k dessus. 

La flotte n'^tait pas encore partie car lea &|uipages demandaient, 
dit-on, un autre chef plus h leur gout, et ensuitc par ce qu'on man- 
quait d'argent pour i^quipper les batimenta comme il faut et les faire 
partir. Le peuple le montrait tris indign^ des priaea faifea par la 
marine de Dunkerque et^ d'OsteniJe, oi Ton veoait d'en faire plus de 
trente sur les Anglaia; si cela coutiuue, le eomraeroo Anglaia sera con- 
KidSrablement entrave. 

I« Protecteur avait resolu d'onyoyer un agent k Lisboano afin que 
celui-ci, conjointement aveo le consul Anglais, prgte aaaiatance aux 
n^gocianfcs Anglais qui se trouvent en Portugal. 

11 a ^t^ propose au Conseil d'offrir k la France de lui envoyer six 
miUe Anglais qui seraient sur le mSme pied et recevraient 3a mSnie 
paie que lea Suisses au service de la Prance; ou pouvoir cette 
anuee encore assifeger Gravelinca. On a diScid^ de faire cetto propo- 
sition b, I'ambassadeur de Prance (Burdeoa, Bourdeaux), que Ton atten- 
doit a Londres, de retour de Paris. Que Dieu garde V. M. 

II.— THE ARCHDUKE LEOPOLD TO THE KING OF SPAIN. 

Eruielles, le 8 ATril, 1656. 
S. R. M. (Sacree Majeste Eotale; Getto semaine j'ai regu par 
la voie secrete une lettre de "V. M. du 20 Janvier, et je ne aais ce qui 
a pu oocasioner ce retard. Dans cette lettre, V. M, me dit que 
quelques Anglais qui se trouvaient en Plandrea ont dit k Don Estevan 
de Gamarra que, si on admettait dans ces porta quelques navires niuDis 
do iettres de marque du Eoi d'Angletcrre, il ae trouverait beaucoup 
dp personnes qui se deelareraient pour lui et que ce serait une grande 
diyersion et un acta trfia d^savantageus pour Cromweil. J'ai dfijat 
dit quelquos mots k ce sujet a V. M, k I'oceasion des ordres que 
j'avais donnes d'armer tous les sujets de V. M. qui d^sireraient le faire 
pour nuire aux Anglais, aui Franjaia, et aux Portugais; maia mainte- 
nant je me suis decide k reunir un Conaeil auquel serait communiqu^e 
la lettre de V. M., qui d^libijterait sur ce que dit V. M., et prononce- 
rait sur ce qu'il y aurait k faire. Par le courrier ordinaire qui partira 
d'iei dans queiquea jours, il sera r^pondu avcc plus de pri^cision k la 
lettre de V. M., et je puis I'assurer que, tant que je resterai ici, je ne 
nfigligerais rien de ce qui peut gtre utile it son service. Maia le 
manque de moyens dans lequel on a ^t^ lei a retards les prfiparatifs do 
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la campagne; et quo jqu'il soit arriv^ des lettres (de credit) d_e trois 
cent inille ^ius, lea beRoina ont et^ ai grands et les d^bouraes si nom- 
breux qu'on a bientSt vu que la aomme 6tait tr&Mnsu£Esaiite et qu'on 
ne pourra pas fuire grand cliose avcc cet argent. Toutefois, on eber- 
cher k I'eniplojer aus pr^paratifs de la campagne et k faire de telle 
Borte qu'oa en tire le plua d'ayantage possible, S'il est Krai, comine 
on ie dit iei, que la flotte est arrivik, il y aura quelque possibility de 
nous assister et de nous faire sortir des embarraa oi nous nous trou- 
Tons, pent^tre mgaie de faire en sorte qu'on puisse opposer une re- 
sistance plus vigoureuse k I'ennemi. S'il est vrai, oomme le bruit en 
court, que le Roi de Pologne a donn^ une bonne legon h celui de 
Su6de, qui, diton, en a 6t& fort maltrait^ on croit que cela changer a 
consid6rablement t'etat des choaea, et que le Protecteur d'Anglet«rre 
rabattra beaucoup de aott orgueil actuel, car il comptait sans doute sur 
les avantages qu'avait remport^ le Roi de Sufide. 

Je rn'occupfi des prSparatifs de raon voyage, et jc compte pouvoir 
le faire aprfes PSquea ; en attendant, le Seigneur Don Juaa arrivera, 
mais comme mes crSanciera m6 preaaent beaucoup pour etre pajSa in- 
t^gralement de tout co qui leur est dH, je erai'ns qu'ila ne me suscitent 
des embarras, et que, usant de leurs privileges, ils ne me fassent 
quelque affront en saisissant mon fe^uipage et mon mobiher; c est ce 
qui m'oblige de prier T. M. aussi iastamment que possible de vouloir 
bien me fiure reraettre en une assignation sp^oiale cent miUe feus, 
corarae Ven ai dfijk priS V. M. la semaine passfie dans une lettre fente 
par moi-mSme ; avec oette sommo et les autres que je pourrai r6anir de 
dix pour cent que V. M, avait bien voulu m'aocorder, je pourrai faire 
face aux d6pensea les plus urgentos ; ensuite on eontinuera de payer 
petit k petit tout ce qui est da. J'ose esp6rer de la magnanimity de 
V. M. qu'elle no souflrira pas qu'on me fasse ici un affront, comme 
eelui que peuventme faire mes cr^anciers, et qu'elle me fera envoyer 
un secours de cent mille ecus comme je prie V. M. de le faire. Notre 
Soigneur, etc. 

III.— DOS ALONZO DE CARDESAS TO THE KING OF SPAIN. 

Bruielles le 29 Juillet, 1659. 
Sire : J'ai reju par le courrier ordinaire d Espagne la lettre de V. 
M de 5 Jnin ainsi que la ratifiwttion du traitd conciu avec le Roi 
Charles IL d'Angleterre le 12 Avril et transmis par moi h, V. M. le 
19 du mSme mois. AprSs avoir pris connaissance des ordrcs que V. 
M avait bien voulu me donner pour que je detournasse le Rai Cbarlea 
de son projet de oontinuer son sejour dans ces provinces et que je 
isse iretourner ii Cologne jusqu'ii ee qu'il trouve occasion de 
1 Angleterre, ie dois repr^senter a V. M. ce qui me parait ^ 
89* 
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ce aujet. Loreque du temps de I'Archidue Leopold one reponae dana 
ffe aena fut faite au Roi Charles, r^ponse dans laquelle on lui oonaeillait 
dc retourner i Cologne ; il I'accueillit fort nial, trouva niauvais qu'ou 
lui refusat la permisaion de sojourner dans ce pays et ajouta qu'il ne 
pouFait retouvner k Cologne sana compromettre son Iionneur, sa dignity, 
et sans nuire il sea int^rSta. II a parl^ dana le m@me sena au C". de 
Fuensaldana, et sea ministrea me I'ont rSpete depuia plusieura foia, en 
faisant valoir pluaieurs arguments et en donnant pour certaine la mine 
du parti que le Roi a en Angleterre, en Eeosse, et en Irlande, si on lo 
vojait anjourd'hui quitter ce pays poui^ ehoisir un autre sfijour, oar le 
seal iait, que le Roi se trouve dans le Toisinage dea ports des Flandrcs, 
donne h. ses partisans en Anglefcerre du courage; ils souffrent patiera- 
ment toutes lea rigaeurs du regime de Cromwell dans I'eapoir d'un 
meilleur sort, et ils restent unia. Lea ministrea du Roi Charles out 
ggalement fait valoir lea granda avantagea du sSjour du Roi dans ce 
pays pour le serTJce de V. M., en diaant que ce voisinage empgchait 
le Proteoteur d'envoyer sa flotte aus lades ot le contraindrait de finir 
par renoncer h, ce projet; il I'^s^cuterait au contraire si le Roi s'en 
allait d ici, car alora les partisans du Roi dSsespfireraient de tout, s'ar- 
rangeraient de leur mieux aveo Cromwell, et !e Roi serait mis k janiaia 
dans 1 imposaibilite de reeouvrer sa couronne. Le Roi Charles est si 
loin do vouloir partir d'ioi, que son ehancelier me remit il y a deux 
jonrs une note que 8. A. TArchiduo Don Juan enverra i, V M et 
dans laquelle le Roi demande quo le traits soit public et qu'on lui 
permette de ne plus garder Vinccyniio; jl penae que ccla seul sufErait 
k entretenir le courage de sou parti et k Inquifiter Cromwell. Quant 
k moi_, n esp^rant plus pouvoir lui faire abandonner cette mani^re de- 
VY' i^j" *^ ^ ^""''^ '^'"^'^er avec lui cette question jusqu'k ee que 
1 Arehiduo Don Juan prenne une resolution k cet feard , je lui ai rendu 
compte de 1 6tat des choses comrae je le fais k Y. M. en aioutant que 
ce aerait perdre son temps que de vouloir persuader au Roi Charles de 
retourner k Cologne, et que S. A. jugerait aana doute plus couvenable 
do ne plus lui en parler, car cela ne ferait que Taffliger. Done, comme 
le Roi restera loi il sera d'autant plus n^ceaaaire de lui fixer une pen- 
sion de tro>8 niille ^ua par mois, somme que V. M. lui avait fis^ 
lorsqu il so trouvait dana le besojn, et en quoi 8. A, I'Archiduc a'^tait 
conform^ k 1 avia de V. M. Comme S. A. avait fait savoir que V 
M avait ordonn,5 de payer ou Roi un secoura chaque mois, elle m'a 
ordonn^ de faire savoir au Resident du Roi que ce serait trois mille 
ec^ par mois ; et c'eat ce que je vais ^xecuter sur le champ 

ie jour de I'arnv^e de la derni6re d^pgohe de V. M. im le 12 
Juillet, jour oil expirait le d^Iai do trois mois fisfi pour la ratification 
du traite; aussi, pour ne pas perdre de temps, j'ai euvoy^ sur le champ 
JDOU aecr^taire interprete a Bruges porteur du traits ratifi.5 par V M 
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en lui ordonnant de recevoir la ratification da Roi au moment od il 
lui remcttrait celle-ci, comme o'est I'usago, et c'est ee qui a ete tiiit; 
la secretaire mo I'a apporti5e et je la transmets i V. M. aveo la pr^ 
sente. Le secretaire m'a raeontfi qu'au moment inSme oi le Roi 
apprenait I'arrivee de la ratification, on recevait la nouvelle du sviecis 
dea armcs de V. M. ii ValencienneB et que la joie que le Roi et tous 
eeux qui sont avec lui en ont t^moignee i5tait au deiii de toute expres- 
sion. Le Koi peneait que les int^rets des deox couronnea ^tant lea 
m@mes en vertu du traits qui venait d'etre concia, il 6tait dans son 
int^rgt quo les amies de V. M. triomphassent bra m@me qu'on n'arri- 
verait paa par la i lui procurer de I'appui qui lui a 6t6 prumis. 

D'apr^ lea nouvelles d'Angleterre, le Profeeteur a r&olu de r^uoir 
le Parlement pour le 17 Septembre, et il a d^jii envovfi des lettres de 
convocations dana lea oomt& afin qu'on proefidat S, 1 election de eeux 
qui ont droit do singer au Parlement ; c'est la meilleure preuve des 
embarraa oil il se trouve puis qu'il expose encore une fois ses affaires 
aux dangers qu'elles oat courua toutes ies fois qu'il avait rfiuni un 
Parlement au point qu'il a fit# toujoura obligfi de les diaaoudre I'un 
apnJs r autre. 

On dit aussi qu'un ordre tr^s secret avait 6t4 ezpSdiiS k Blake afin 
qu'il envoie ais bfitiments de guerre h la Jamai'que, et que Blake, 
ajant refuse de res^outer, le Protecteur eat tr6s indigniS contre lui, et 
qu'il a fait prendre des lacaurea pour preparer d'autrea navires, an 
nombre de six, pour les envoyer dana cette He. — Notre Seigneur 
garde, etc. 

IV— OPIKIOS OF THE SPANISH COUNCIL OF STATE ON THE DES- 
PATCHES OP DON ALOKZO DE CAKDENAS, IN EEGARD TO THE 
AFFAIRS OF CHARLES IL, KING OF ENGLAND. 

Madrid, 7 Mai, 16o0. 
SiaE : Don Alonzo de Cardonaa inforrae V. M. que le Roi d'Angle- 
terre, conform^ment i ce qui avait ete eonvenu ant^rieurement, h en- 
voyg auprea de lui le Marquia d'Ormond et le Comte de Rochester 
accompagnSs du Reaident de Vic pour conclure un traits, et que cea 
deus commissaires du Roi lui ont remia une note contenant des pro- 
positions dont il envoie la copie &. V. M. avec celle de la rSponse que 
8. A. rArchiduo avait d^cid^ de leur douner; il rapporto eoauite que 
lea deus commisaaires ajant communiqufi cette reponso au Roi, aont 
venu deux jonra aprfes k I'bStel de Don Alonzo ofi se trouvait 6gale- 
ment le Comte de Fuensaldana, et I'ont reraercifi, de la part de leur 
aouverain, de h bonne disposition que V. M. ayait t^moign^e de vouloir 
aider !e Roi Charles i recouvrer sa couronne; ils ont insists en inline 
temps sur la u^eessit^ de r^liger aussitSt les articles du traits, et de 
conclure une alliance defensive ct offensive ainsi qu'une amitifi intime 
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entre les deux couronnes (<i'Espagne et d'Angleterre). Don Alonzo 
ajoute h ce sujet que le traits une foia conclu il sera envoys k V. M. 
afin qu'elle daigne le ratifier. 

Le Conseil d'Etat, auquel ont pria part les Marquis de Valparaiso 
et de Velad'a, les Oomtes de Penaraoda et d'Onate, le Due d'Albe et 
le Marquis de Los Balbases, ajant pris connaissance de !a lettre de 
Don Alonzo, represent* fi V. M. que lea Ministres de Flanders ont 
donn6 aux ordres Smanfs d'ioi & cet i^ard plus d'cstensioo que la 
pcns^e de V. M. n'en comportait seloa la proposition laito par le Con- 
seil d'Etat ; car le conseil u'a jamais oru qu'une amiti^ intime puisso 
etre surement ^tabli avec le Roi d'Angleterre qui ii vu que, depuis la 
mort de son pere, V, M. k traits avec le gouvemement Anglais et 
ayec Cromwell jusqu'Ji co que oelni-ci ait le premier rompu avee V. 
M.; le Hot Charles doit en ^tre profond^ment offensfi, et d'ailleure, 
aujourd'hui, i! n'a pas de moyens sufEsants pour conclure une alliance 
avec dea engagements de la parte de V. M. tels quo ceux que les com- 
missaires les demandaient; ct quoique les Ministres (de Flandrea) 
aient, par ordre de S. A. rArohiduc, r^pondu avec des reserves, le 
traits n'en reste pas moins i I'^tat de pouvoir gtro repris et coneltt. 
Dans ce traits il y a surtout de ceci de grave k reraarquer, que, si on 
permettait d'^tablir dans les provinces de Flandre des depSts pour les 
partisans du fioi, on se creerait one nouvelle difficult^ pareille h, celle 
qw'ott k eue avec les troupes du Due do Lorraine et a eelle qu'on k 
encore aujourd'hui avec cellea du Prince de Cond^, C'est encore une 
chose grave que d'aecueillir la dcmande des commissaires Anglais pen- 
dant il ce qu'on dSsigne dans les etats de V. M. une residence pour le 
Roi d'Angleterre, attendu qu'il ne pourrait rSsider dans aueun endroit 
sans qu'il resultit de r^ls prejudices, beaucoup de frais, et mfime un 
grand danger si cette residence ^tait fisSe dans un 'port ou dans une 
place forte expoaee k quelque coup de main qui pourrait se tramer f» 
I'aide des partisans du Roi Charles lui-mgrae parmi lesquels Cromwell 
ne manquera pas d'avoir des affidcs. Quoique co point ne soit pas 
accord^ dans le traits et qu'i! resle soumis au bon plaisir de V. M. il 
ne pourra qu'en r&iulter un vif resaentiment contre V. M. si cette de- 
mande est refus& comme elle devra I'etre par toutes les raisons poli- 
tiquea. En v6rit^, le Conseil d'Etat n'espfere pas beaucoup de cette 
n^ociation, hien qu'il faille chercher tons les moyens pour nuire k 
Cromwell et k I'Angleterre. Ceux qui triutent cette affaire devraient 
mesurer les obligations que i'on contracterait, les moyens dont dispo- 
sent eeus aveo qui on traite, ponr atteindro le but qu'on ae propose; 
et on ne voit ni dans la lettre de Don Alonzo ni dans la note qui I'ao- 
compagne que les commissaires da Roi Charles aient indiquS quoi que 
ce Boit de positif au sujot des provinces, places, ou autres corps quel- 
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conque aur lescmels Ic E«i Charles puisse appujer les efforts qu'on 
fcrait en sa faveur. 

Aa talal, Ic Conseil d'Etat est d'avia qu'il serait dans I'interet du 
service de V. M. de faire penser &, tout ccla en Flaadre sans perdre 
un seu! instant, afin que, si Tarrangenient n'est pas eneore conclu, ou 
fit attention k ces points qu'on signale iei, et surtout afin que, en 
obtenaat du Koi d'Angleterre des informations sur les moyeiia dont il 
dispose tant en Angleterre qu'aa dehor 
on lui fit observer que son s^jour en 
commanieations entre ses partisans et 
la rupture survenue entre nous et les Anglais ; qu'il pourra bien 
plutot entretenir dea rapports avec ses partisans et amis ^tant en Hoi- 
lande ou ailleurs, d'oii I'on pourra le iaire venir sans diiScult^ ni 
danger, qu'il pourra avoir aveo ses amis des rapports plus frijqiients 
pour les dinger et Be servir d'eus avec plus de facility, etant partout 
ailleurs qu'en Flaadre. 

Dans le oaa oil le traiti; seriut iOjh, eonolu et transmia fi V. M. (ee 
qui est^ossible) avant que ces observations parviennent en Flandre, 
le Conseil d'Etat, ii qui il serait encore renvoyi5, pourrait exprimer son 
opinion avec plus de developpeinenta et la motiver plus completement. 
Du resto V. M. ordonnora oe qui lui plaira. 

v. — NOTE CONTAINING CERTAIN POINTS RELATIVE TO THE 
TREATY BETWEEN THE KING OP GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
KING OF SPAIN. SUGGESTED ON THE PART OF THE KING OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND ACCOMPANIED BY THE LETTER OF DON 
ALONZO DE CARDENAS TO THE KING OP SPAIN. 

29 Juillct, 1656. 
Le Ro! de la Grande Bretagne, qui a refu aveo la plus grande joie 
la ratification du traite et qui reg^e I'amitiS de sa Majesty tr& Catho- 
lique comme un bienfait que Dieu tout puissant lui a envoys pour etre 
le fondement de son bonbeur futur et le moyen le plus sur de reoouvrer 
sa eouroune, desire inflniment que ce t^moignage d'aficctiou et des 
bonnes dispositions de S. M. tr^a Catholique pour sa personne et pour 
ses int^rgta puisse Stro port^ k le connaissancc pubiiqne le pins {5t 
possible par des actes qui mettent ees dispositions au grand jour, 
comme par esemple en accordant au Eoi la permission de sejourner 
dans un port de mer, ou en prenant ostensiblement oonnaissance du 
sejour de S. M. le Roi do la Grande Bretagne dans ce pays, en le dis- 
penaant de garder I'jncognito et autres manifestations semblablcs. 
Ceci donncrait au Roi de la Grande Bretagne non seulement du credit 
et du relief auprSa des autres souverains dont plusieurs ont promis do 
I'appuyer par des aommes d'argent et par d'antres mojcns dfis qu'il 
serait appuye par quelque monarque puissant, mais encore ranimersit 
telleoient le courage des dommea de son parti en Anjgleterre que tous 
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seraient beaucoTip plus empresses h, ex^uter ses ordrea, et alors on 
Terrait que ce parti est plus eonsidiSrable et plus puissant que tflut 
autre, et la plupart dea personnes des autres partis se joindraient h, 
celui du Eo! et chereheraient k d6feadre sea intergts d^s qu'elles 
verraient que 8. M, T. Catholique appuie et protege le Roi de la 
Grande Bretague. Le Koi conyient qn'il est bon que les articles da 
traits restent secrets, car il est de I'int^rSt de L. L. M, M. qu'ils le 
soient, et qu'ils ae soieut communiques d'aucune fa^oa h, qui qae ce 
Boit, mats la publication et la declaration du fait de la conclusion 
(d'autant pins que le traits conclu par lea dei^gn^s des deux souve- 
rains a 6t6 ratifie par S. M. T.C.) sans donner lea details et sans dire 
que S. M. T. C. appuiera le Roi de la Q-rande Breta^ne contre leur 
ennemi commuu, est si esscutiellemeut necessaire qu'on ne sautuit 
aans cette base ni accomplir les preparatifs necessairea pour le but 
principal, ni disposer les amis fi tenter des entreprises utiles. D'un 
autre cSte aossi il est impossible que les armaments et les preparatifs 
que Cromwell ferait sur la simple connaissance que quelque chose a 
6te convenu entre L. L. M. M. (le lloi Charles et le Roi d'Espagne) 
eausent au Roi de la Grande Bretagne un prejudice figal h celui que 
causerait au peuple (Anglais) la perte de tout espoir ou la crojanoe 
qu'il n'existe aucun tr>ute ni arrangement. En effet les ennemis de 
S. M. cherehent par tons les mojens et par tons les artifices k per- 
suader aux peuples de la Grande Bretagne que S. M. T. C- n'a aucune 
intention d'asaiater le Roi d'Angletcrro. II eat done necessaire que 
S. M. s'efforco par tous les moyena de tirer ses peuples de cette erreur 
faisant eounaitre le contraire. 

vi.— opinion op the spanish council of state on the con- 
tents of the enclosed letter feom don alonzo de 
cardeSas. 

Madrid, 13 Septombre, 1656. 
Don Alokzo de Caedenas a transmis, avec la lettre qu'il a adres- 
BiSe h v. M. le 29 Juillet, la ratification du traite conclu entre V. M. 
et le Itoi Charles II. d'Angleterre ; i cette occasion, il dit qu'il ne lui 
a pas paru convcnablo d' engager le Roi Charles fi discontinuer son 
sejour dans ce pays 1^ attendu que lorsq'ou lui avait ^crit k ee sujet 
du temps de rArchiduo Leopold pour lui conseiller de retoumer k 
Cologne il avait fort mal accueilli la proposition, trouvaut mauvais 
qu'on ne lui permit pas d'y rester. Don Alonzo envoie egalement una 
eopie de U note conteaant certains points rejatifs au traite et remise k 
Don Alonzo de CardeSas de la part du Roi Charles. Le roi demande 
que le traite soit porte k la connaiaaance du public, dans la forme et 
par des considerations qu'il explique. Don Alonzo dit avoir rendu 
compte de tout k S. A. i'Archidac Don Juan ainsi que V. M. !e verra 
en detail par les lettrea ci incluses et ies papiersqui L'accompagnaient. 
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Le Conseil d'Etat auquol ont pris part le Due de San Lucar, les 
Marquis de Valparaiso et de Velada, tea Comtes de PeBaranda et 
d'ODate, ie Due d'Alba, le Marquis de los Balbases et I'ArtjheT&^ue 
de Sari"OBse, rappelle que lorsque Don Aionzo eut rendu compte k 
V. M. de I'intenlaon oil ^tait Je Eoi Charles de fixer son eejour en 
Flandre (c'itait ii I'^poqne oi il transmit Ie traits conclu avec lui), le 
CoDseil a represent* h V. M. qu'i, son avis il serait piua convenable 
que le Roi Charles continual i sojourner &, Cologne, attondu que son 
exp(5dition en Angleterre n'^tait pas encore assez prochaine pour 
exiger sa presence dans le voisinage, et paree qu'en sSjoumant en 
Flandre il serait sans aucun doute entourS d'affidfe de Cromwell et du 
Cardinal Mazarin, en apparency attaches h ses int^rcts mais au grand 
prejudice de ca cause et au detriment du service de V. M., puis qu'il 
y aurait au eceur m@me des pays de Flandre beauooup d'cspions et 
d'ennemis caches. Par ces motjfs, on avait ordonne il Don Aionzo de 
ehercher k dfitoumer le Roi Charles de son projet en !ui donoant k 
entendre que lorsque Ie Roi aurait pris toutea ses dispositions et serait 
en 6tat de tenter una cxp(5dition, il pourrait alors passer en Flandre et 
y sojourner jusqu'tiu moment de son passage en Angleterre avec les 
forces qu'jl aurait k sa disposition, que )a difference du temps n^cesgaire 
pour s'y rendre de Cologne ou des provinces de Flandre, n'^tait pas 
de plus de deux ou trois jours de voyage, ce qui ne pouvait en aucune 
mani^re €tre un obstacle k ses intelligences et ii sea n^gociations. 

Une oopie de la d^pSchc dans laquelle etaient consignees ces ob- 
servations a 6t6 envoy^e ii I'Arohiduo Don Juan, mais il n'y a pas en- 
core rfipondu. Conime Ie Conseil d'Etat est toujonrs de la mgnie 
opinion, et corame i! croit le s^jour du Roi Ctiarles en Flandre, pour 
lo moment, pr^judjciable au service de V. M., et en supposant que la 
lettre de Don Aionzo ne demande pas une r^ponse tris press(ie, le Con- 
seil est d'avis qu'il faut attendre ee que rArchiduc Don Juan 6crira k 
ce sujet, et lorsqu'il I'aura fait, V. M. voudra bien ordonner que Ton 
reprenne en eonsid&'ation et la d^pScho actuelle et ce que I'Archiduc 
aura ccrit, afin que le Conseil puisse, aprfes plus ample information, 
proposer i, V. M. ce qui lui paraitra le plus avantageux pour le ser\'ice 
de V. M. 

DeU main du Roi: " Cost bicii." 

Til.— OPINION OF THE SPAMSH COUNCIL OF STATE ON THE CON- 
TENTS OF SEVERAL LETTERS FROM THE ARCHDUKE DON JOHN, 
DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS, AND THE KING OF ENGLAND. 

Madrid, le 16 Scptemlire, 16S6. 
Sire; Dans la stance du Conseil d'Etat, k laquelle ont assists le 
Due de San Lncar, les Comtes de Peiiaranda et d'Oiiato, le Due d'Albe 
et le Marquis de los Balbases, on & pris conoaissance, conform^ment 
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aus ordres do V, M., de trois lettres de I'Archiduc Don Juan portant 
les dates du 29 Aout, du 12 Septembre, et du 8 Octobre (Ics deux 
premieres pour V. M., et la troisifimo pour Don Louis de Haro) ; d'une 
lettre de Don Alonzo dc Cardciiaa b, V. M., eii date du 8 Octobre, et 
d'une lettre du Roi d'Angleterre du 26 Aofit. 

L' Archidoe Don Juan et Don Alonzo rendent un eompte partieulier 
des propositions qui leur ont 6t6 faites do la part du Roi d'Angleterre 
au sujet dea levies d'hommes, de aes BoUicitations pressantes pour 
qu'on I'aidat fi une expedition en Angleterre et des r^ponses qui ont 
et^ faites aux commiasaires et agents du Roi Charles. lis rapportent 
egalement que le Due d'York ^tait arrive ii Bruges ct que les Anglais 
deniandaient avee instance des logements pour les Irlandais qui devaient 
arriver; qu'on avail dcjadonne des Jogements pour deux cents hoaaraes; 
qu'on a donnS quelquea subsides mensuels au Roi et au' Marquis d'Or- 
mond. L'Archiduc demande qu'on lui fasse savoir coiiiment il doit 
agir en supposant qiie I'espedition projet^e en Angleterre d^pendo des 
paiements qui se font d'iei (d'Espagne) sfiparSment pour 1' expedition 
et pour le Roi. 

Quant au Roi Charles, il repond k la lettre que V. M. lui a 6orite, 
pour rcmercier V. M. et de la ratification du traite eoncla avee lui. 

Le Conseil d'Etat aprfes avoir considSr6 tout cela avee beauooup 
d'attention, s'wt fait representor le traits conclu par V. M. avee le 
Roi de la G-rande Bretagne pour connaitre au juste k quoi V. M. est 
tenue, et dans quels cas et do quelle mani^re. Lo Conseil voit que 
dans TarticJe 3, ail i! est question des seeoura que V. M. doit donner 
au Roi, on lit ies mots suivants: "II est bien entendu quo S. M. le 
Roi de la Grande Bretagne devra avoir en Angleterre un port, ou 
place, ou autre endroit qui lui soit dcvoii6 et od il puisse dfibarquer oa 
surete ces troupes." Le Conseil voit dans ces mots du traitfi lare- 
ponse la plus raisounable qu'on puisse faire aux demandea du Roi et 
de sea rainistres; on suppose qu'avant do risquer dea homraes, des 
navirea et des sorames d' argent, le Roi aura un endroit aftr oil il pourra 
ddbarquer pour que le traits ait son effet; tant que cela n'a pas lieu, 
il n'existe aucune obligation rficiproque qui doive naitre de ce com- 
mencement. Le Conseil est d'avis que cette rfiponse 6tait assca na- 
turelle ptiur que Don Alonzo de Cardenas eat pu la donner, et c'eflt 
6t6 fort h. propos, car, donn^e par Don Alonzo dans la conversation 
mSme qui avait lieu sur les deraaades et les rfiponses qu'on pouvait y 
faire, elie n'aurait pu Stre interprets comme un moyen de dSlai et 
comme indiquaat une arrifere-panseo dans les promesses faites par 
V. M. II eat mieus valu feire alors cette r^ponse que de fournir aux 
Anglais ua motif de croiro que les diffieultcis vienaent d'ici, parcequ'ea 
Elandre on n'aurait pas d'abord assez reflechi ou qu'on les aurait 
jag^es plus faciles a. surmonter. 
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Le CoQseil croit que cette excuse fbasfie sur lea mots du traitfi) eet 
fort legitime en eonsiderant combien il eat impossible de distraire un 
corps de six mille hommes d'une arm^e deji asaez peu nombreuse qui 
reate en Flandre, ou de dCbourser une somme suffisante pour faire des 
lovi^es aussi considerables. 

Le Conseil ne peut s'empgcliet de fairo ressortir les iaconTi^nieiits 
qui peuveut r^sulter du s^jour du Roi Claries h Bruges; c'est d^ja 
qaelque chose que I'arriv^ de son fr^re et le seeours que I'Archiduo 
Don Juan a gt^ oblige de iui augmenter ainsi que le subside donnfi au 
Marquis d'Ormond, co qui fait cinq mille feus par mois; ce ne sent 
pas la les plus grands inconv6nienffl; la principale difficult^ coasiste 
en oe que on va aborder la question des eautionnementa et des lev&s 
d'bomines; on a dejd va qu'ila avaient demands des logements pour 
cinq cents homines; il est facile de voir que ceus-ci seront suivis 
d'autres qui peuvent causer de grands embarrass et produire avcc le 
temps des pri^judices irriJparables. Le Conseil entend la question des 
logements et des leviSes d'hommes de telle manifere que lorsque la n^- 
cessite se prfsentera de leur donner les six mille hommes qu'on leur 
a promis, il y aurait moins de mal A affaiblir les forces propres de V. 
M. juaqu'a concurrence de ce chiffre qu'd consentir d ee que le Roi ait 
une arm^ on un corps d'arni^ S. Iui, au sein mgme des provinces de 
V. M. II est evident aussi que le Roi d'Angleterre, en faisant de 
nouvelles levees, diminuera d'autant le nombre des troupes de V. M. 
Car si Ton donne aux troupes du Roi des logements, comrae on a d6jfi 
commeBcfe d le faire, et que les troupes de V. M. restent dans les 
places frontiferes, oomme on en a egaleraent parl6, tout ie monde s'en 
ira pour entrer dans les troupes et les logements du Koi d'Angleterre. 
On ne peut pas s'empScher de s'^tonner qu'on se soit engage dans des 
embarraa aussi iSvidenfs, aussi palpables, puis qu'il n'y a rica dans le 
traitJ^ qui oblige V. M. d donner des logements, et il faut avouer que 
tout cola est contraire au bien du service de V. M., que c'est une 
soui'ce do d^pensos et d'embarraa et une mesure dont les Frangais 
pourront tirer les plus grands avantages de plusieurs manieres, tant k 
cause des inconvfinients sigoaUs plus haut, qu'i cause de I'oceasion 
qu'elle fournira au Roi T Ch ^ n t 't sea ministres de s'unir de 
plus en plus intimement &. C n w 11 ap ^s avoir eloign^ d'eux le Roi 
d'Angleterre et son fr^re qu a nt t ujours 6t6 pour le Protecteur 
ua sujet de crainte et de mffiance D a lleurs les faita prouvcnt com- 
biea le Roi Charles a peu d p t an t d'autoritS, puis que on n'a 
pas appris que, depnia six m qu I j urne b, Bruges, il se aoit d^ 
clarfi pour Iui un seul na a u un ul houime. 

Le Conseil est d'avis que, lorsqu'on rSpondra aux lettres sus men- 
tionnfes de I'Archiduc Don Juan et de Don Alonzo de Cardenas, i! 
serait ntossaire de leur faire oonnaitrc lea observations du Conseil afin 
VOL. n.— 40 
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qu'ils went connaissance de cg qu'oa pense ici et afin qu'ila agissent 
clans ees affaires avec moderation; car ils courraient vera uq pr6;ipiee 
mantfeste s'ila n'usaient de la plus grande circonspeetion. 

Quant au Roi d'Angleterre, le Conseil est d'avis que V. M. lui dise 
qu'elle desire que le caa pr^vu par le traitfi arrive, dSa qu'un port ou 
une place quelconque ou ua parti ee dfiolarcrait pour le Koi d'Angle- 
terre, et qu'alota V. M. ordonnera d'accomplir tout ce qu'on a pvomis 
quand mgrne I'arm^e de V. M. devrait sc trouver parltt r^duite au plus 
petit nombre, mais qu'une action et I'exdeution des promesses qui 
pourrMent canaer tant de prejudice h V. M. ne sauraient avoir lieu 
jusqu'ii ce que des fails prfelables, conduisant au bon r&nltat que V. 
M. desire, aient lien ; que V. M. ne s'est paa engages a donner des 
logements puis qu'elle n'en a pas poar ses propres troupes comme tout 
le monde le aait; de ai@me que V. M. ce peut pas permettre qu'on 
fasse des levies d'hommes dans ces provinces, attendu qu'elles ne pour- 
raient gu6re se faire, excepts k I'aide d'liommcs qui abandon iieraient 
Jos drapeaus de V. M. pour s'enrSler sous ceus du Roi. 

V. M. ordonnera lii dessus ce qui lui pkira. 



APPENDIX SSII. 

(Pages 220, 222.) 

I— C4IIDINAL MAK.-VRIN'S INSTRUCTIONS TO M. DE BOEDEAUX, 

ON IIIS EMBASSY TO LONDON. 

Piiris, FiSvrLer, 1 656. 

Travailler inccssament et faire toutc diligence pour avoir les 
m^moires des prises qui ont 6t<; faitea par les Anglais depnis I'annge 
1647, Sana outlier celle des vaisseaus du Roi qui ont 6i6 pris allant 
au secours de Dunkerque, luettre aussi la Jule qui fut pris sur lea 
eStes de Portugal. 

II faudra ajouter tous ees mi^moires k ceux que Ton a dfji. assembles 
des prises faitcs par les Anglais jusques h I'annfie 1647. 

II faut Gonsiderer que si on ne fait cela au plutfit, toute la peine que 
nous nous somraes donnfie ne servira ii rien, et il arrivera que nous 
serous contraints de trouver de grandes sommes pour satisfaire aux 
demandes des Anglais, lesquels ont leurs mSmoires tout prets des prises 
que nous avont fai(«3 et bien juatifies. 

Les conseiltcra, qui devront assister M. de Bordeaux de la part du 
Roi pour faire revaluation du pris, seront les deux marchands de 
Rouen et de St. Malo, et le secretaire de M. do Uordcaus. 

II faut faire des presents aus eonseillers qui ont traite avec M. de 
Bordeaux, lequel les portera avec lui pour les faire de la part du Koi. 
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Lea oonseillerB sont trois, ausquels il faut donner i ehaouQ un pr^ 
sent de 500 pistoles en bagues, que I'on aeh^tera ici au meilleur prix. 
Outre cela ii fandra fairo un present secrete au Garde des Sceaus de 
800 pistoles d'une boito de diamans, en sorte qu'il faudra fiure wne 
ordonnance de comptant de 23,000 en tout que S. E. fera ell-mgme 
payer. 

TJne r6ponse civile du Roi fi M. Cromwell. 

DSpocher I'affaire d' Anger, sans aucun delai auasi, ainsi qu'on lui 
a promis ; et M. de Brienne saura de M. de Bordeaux I'expwJieiit qu'il 
faut prendre pour sortir de cette affaire. Et, en oe qui d^prendra de 
MM. ics surintendanta, il sera bon que M. de Brienne leur faase savoir 
que o'est I'intention du Roi de la dfipSolier prompfement afin qu'ils se 
rendent faoiles. II faut retraindre tout ce qu'on doit ii M. BordeauK 
pour les trois anndes k 36™ 6ciis, plus pour trois anuses du Conseil 23°" 
600, plus 2000 ^cus pour rameubiement, oe qui lui devrait ^tre payS 
entiferement s'il n'a eu quelque assignation. Plus, il lui faut faire boa 
4,200 donnSes am ministres, et k d'autres 5000. 

If faut faire un mimoire de ce que nous avous perdu en Canada. 
Le droit que nous avous dans la possession de ee pays 1^, et gSn^rale- 
luent tout ce qui appartient a cette affaire. 

IL— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

Londi-es, 10 Atril, l(i&6. 

J'AREiVAi h Londrcs 1 5 1 e m ' , et le 8' je vis M. le Pro- 
tecteur. Les commeno nt de cet entretien se passfercnt en civi- 
litfis et assurances que j lu donn.u le la disposition daos laquclJe 
lo Roi 6t^t d'entretenir r I g u m nt le denier traits et d'appujer de 
sa puissance lea dcsscin que t L at pourrait former contro notre 
enuemi eommun. Je fi a p£ que dans pea de joura nos com- 

miaswresarriveraient, etalt bua la n se de leur depart au grand 
nombre de m^moires des prises que les provinces maritimes de France 
avaient souffertes. Le Due d'Yorek fut le dernier point que nous 
traitames, et aur lequel il me fut dit, sans que je le demandflsse, que 
le Conseil prendrait aujourd'hui une rfeolution. J'aurais pu me dis- 
penser d'entrer si avant en mati^re, dans une audience q;d semblait 
ne devoir Stre que compliment, 6tant plus de notre intSrSt de ne rien 
presser, si je n'cusse reoonnu par les avis qui m'ont €tS donnas d&s 
moD arrivi5e, et par le discoura que le Secretaire d'Etat et quelqoes 
autres ministrea avaient tenu peu de jours auparavant il mon secretaire, 
que le regime a bcsoin d'etre confirmc dana I'engagement oil il est 
entr^ oontre I'Espagne, par I'espfjrance de n'gtro point abandonn^ de 
la France, et que tous lea ministres qui aont contraires a cette rupture, 
veulent persuader que nous n'ex6cuterons point le traits tant que nous 
8 engag*; dans une guerre; et les mOmes ne manquent paa 
T qu'il se traite secritement de la paix entre la France et 
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rEspagno; et soit ponr en Stre plus partieulifcrcment inform^ et de ce 
qui se pasae dans notre cour, ou pour donner un derDier dfgoiit ii la 
fiimille royale d'Anglcterre et etablir, par le riSsidence d'un ambassa- 
deur aupris du Roi, la er^ance d'unc parfaite et cnti^re liaison entre 
Sa Majesty et ce gouyernemeDt, on a r&ola de faire passer en Prance 
un Ministre du Conseil d'Ecosse, ci-deTant Colonel, qui a pris alliance 
dans la maison do M. le Protecteur. Je feisaia ^tat, s'il m'eut 6t6 
parl^ dans mon audience de cette legation, de I'eloigner avec toute la 
biens^nce possible. Ne m'en ayant rien 6t^ touohe, quoique Ton 
donnassQ Bujet, je ne laissai pas, pour en fiure cesser le pr^teste, de 
dire au Protecteur que, sans qu'il fut oblige d'envoyer peraonne en 
Prance, j'^tais en 6tat de le satisfaire sur tous les serupulea qu'on 
pouvait jui avoir donniSs et sur lea ouvcrtures qu'il me pourrait faire. 
Oe diseonrs ne fut point relev^, seulement fit-U paraltre, en tcrmea 
g^n^raux, de ia disposition b, agir dSsormaia de concert, et avec plus de 
resolution que nous n'avions fait par )e pass^. J'atteadrai, sans le 
soliieiter n^anmoins, I'effet de scs paroles ; et si Ton continue dans le 
dessein de faire partir le dit Colonel, dont I'equipage est dejipret, j'en 
parlerai ouvertement au Secretaire d'Etat et tacherai de rompre le 
voyage. ^ Ce ne sera pas aaas causer du chagrin, quelques raisons dont 
je me puisse servir pour y parvenir. II ne m'en parait point qui nous 
puissent dispenser d'envoyer nos commissairea le plus t8t qu'il se 
pourra. Mais la guerre a'<5ehauffant entre I'Eapagne et I'Aagleterre, 
I'oD peut esp&er quelque accommodement, pourvu que nous produi- 
sions grand nombro de proc^s-verbauz de prises faitcs sur les sujets de 
Sa Majeste. La proposition s'ea pouru faire avec aucc&s s'il m'est 
parie de quelque liaison etroite ; Ton n'affeto point encore de la sou- 
ha,it_er beaucoup, et je ne remarque pas que lea esprits et les affaires 
d'ici soient dans un Stat different de celui auquel je les avaia laiaa^s 
auparavant mon depart. Les aentiments y sont fort partag^s sur la 
continuation de la guerre, a taquelle le Protec(«ur n'est porW que par 
un princi^e d' ambition, et I'on n'est point bien persuade qu'il se puisse 
faire une graudo conquete dans les Indes, oi I'on n'a point encore 
envoyo quelques fcmraes qui y sont destines. 

III.— M. DP. BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londrei!, 10 Avril, 1650. 
La lettre que j'feris i 51, le Comte de Brienne informe votre Emi- 
nence des dkcours g^neraux que j'ai tenue ii M. le Protecteur de la 
part du Hoi. 11 me res!« h, lui rendre compte de ce qui s'est pasaii aur 
lea civilit^s dont elle m'anrait chargi5. M. le Protecteur les regut 
ausai bien qu'il so pouvait attendre, et t^moigna, par les mouvements 
de son visage les reflexions secretes qu'il faisait avec le Secretaire 
d'Etat sur !es points que je traitais et par les rcponaes qu'il me rendait 
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y prendre une enta&re creanoe, et avoir d^ji reconnu la verite ile la 
plupart ; entre autrea le dessein d' exciter uq soul^^'ement dans la flotte, 
iluut quatre capitaines avMent rendu ieura commissions. II parut aussi 
iivertidesnegooiationsquittaientenFlandreset des menuea de Sesby; 
iiiais il m'avoua qu'il n'avait aucune intelligenc* ea Espagne et n'en 
savait leB nouvelleB que par les lettres de Paris, et que Votro Eminence 
lui ferwt grande favour si elle lui communiquait les avis qu'elle cq 
re§oit toucliant les affaires d'Angleterre ; je lui fis espfirer. _ Apr^s 
m'ayoir fort priC de remeroier Votre Eminence, il passa de soi-mSme, 
dev.iut que j'eusse le temps d'en parler, au Due d'Yorok, et me dit 
qu'il forait prendre aujourd'hui une resolution dans le Conseil sur son 
sujet. Cette avance me donna lieu da lui marquer les ineony6nienta 
que sa sortie de France produiraient ; les diligences que les Ministres 
d'Espagne fesaient pour t'attirer en Flandres, et I'avantage que le 
gouverneraent d'Angleterre recevrait de son siSjour en France en ce 
qu'il nous eonserverait des troupes considerables, mais aussi en ce que 
o'etait diviser la famille royale d'Angleterre et raffaiblir par Tattaclie- 
meut qu'elle prendrait k des intfirgts diff^rents. Je ne manquai pas 
aussi de lo convier a prendre desormais nne entiSre confiance en I'amitiS 
du Eoi et de Votre Eminence, et il ne pas jnger de nos inclinations par 
des diSmarchesde oivilit^s, dont la biens^aace ne pouvait nous dispenser, 
dcaignant par ees espressioas g^nfiralesles caresses qu'a rcgucs laprin- 

IV.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M DE B^IEN^E 

Lou ires .i Vvi 1 1 

Le grand silence de M. le Protecteur apres tant d assurances qu 1 
m'ayait donn<5e8 que dans peu de jours j'auraifl do ses nouvdles me 
fait croire que le Oolonel Lookart sera charge les prop sitioas et des 
reponses que j'attendais, afin que son voyage ait plus de pnteste cu 
que sa persoone soit miens re9ue en portant des marques do la def^r 
eriee du Protecteur an desir de Sa Majeste Sur le s^jour du Due 
d'Yorok en Fraace j'avais t^moigne, en des termes qui ne pouvaient 
ehoqucr, qu'il 6tait i propos de differer cette cgation puur quelquo 
temps, mais toutes les raisons dont j'ail pu appujer ma propositun 
n'ont pu changer le dessein pris devant raon rctour en Angkterre 
J-es Ministres d'Etat ausquels je m'^taia adresse ont en ordri. de mi, 
dire que si nous avions des considerations pour I eloigner, ce iggimc 
en avait pour I'avancer; ils ont meme passe jusqu'a se servir du pra- 
tes te de la religion. 

L'envoi du dit Colonel h Paris a sans doute d'autres motifs, et 

quoique Ton professe publiquement de la vonloir tenir aupres du Roi 

poor agir en faveur dea religionnajres, il est plus vraisemblahle que 

i'i^?p(Jrance d't-loigner de la cour, par sa presence, les rostes de la 

40* 
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famillo royftle d'Angleterre, et la citriositS d'Stro i 1 a en r plus n 
form^ des afl'iures de France, auroot fiiit passer par de us t ut a les 
considerations quo j'ai mises en avant, buds autre f-u t [a &elu 
d'empedier que M. lo ProteoteuF ne donnera la qual 6 d mba a 
deur a son niinistre jiisqu'Ji ce que la reception ait nfi n ^ lea av 3 
d'Anger et de Petit qui le font attcndre aveo de grandcs impatiences, 

Sonr les d^savouer et 6ter la pcnsi^o de donner un titre plus releve au 
it colonel ; il est plus nficessaire que Ics civilitSs, dont on a aceoutum^ 
d'uaer eavers les Ministres des Etats (Jtrangers, soient accompogn^s, 
que j'Sprouve souvcnt en ce pays, od lea eaprits sont plus dispoa^a i 
s'^norgueiilir de Thonneur qui leur est fait que de la n 



v.— LE CARDINAL MAZARIN TO M. LE PRESIDENT DE BORDEAUX. 
Parie, le 26 ATril, 1650. 
Monsieur: Vos dSpSches dea 10 et 17 de ce mois m'out 6t& ren- 
duea; je auis bien aise de la bonne reception que Ton voua a faite de 
dels,, et vous reiuercie de vos nouvelles; cellos quo nous ayons sont 
qu'il n'est arrive que quatre vaisseaux de la flotte, sur lesquela meme- 
ment il y a fort peu de chose pour le Roi d'Bspagne, et que Ton croit 
I'amiral perdu, lequel ^tait demeur^ derrifire ; nous savons aussl de 
bonne part qu'en Espagne comme en Flandres iU sejtailenl fort de 
I'esperance de qudqu^ grange revolution qui doit arriver eii Angleterre 
et y mettre par leurs soins et leurs intrigues les affaires au point qu'ila 
peuvent souhaiter. 11 est certain aussi que le Roi d' Angleiiirre a fait 
et wigni eon trait4 avec les Espag^ioU et que SatSy lui-wime en a iie 
bieit aise, croyant que I'union de son parti avec celui du Roi lo raettra 
en gtat de faire quelque cbose de plus considfrable en AngUterre; et 
ga^t^ le but dea Espagnola afin que^/ormoni arajjard' rfe ces rfeta: e(y 
joignani encore les intelligences qa' ik peuvent avoir m ce pays-Id, ils 
puisaent njottre d'autant plaa d'affaires sur les bras de M. le Protec- 
teur. Je sais d'ailJeurs qu'ils ont promis au dit Roi par lo traits de 
!ui donner dans cette carapagne 3000 chevaus et 6000 hommea de 
pied, et de quoi les payer pour trois mois, afin qu'il s'en puisse servir 
il quelque descente en Eetsse on en Angleterre, esp^rant que par ce 
mojeu il pourra former tout ausaitSt une arrade dans le pays do plus 
de 20,000 bommcs, fondfia sur les assurances qu'ils pritteudent avoir 
que ce corps iStant uoe fois d6barqu6 il sera grossi h, I'instant par quan- 
tity de troupes dc gens de lew intelligence. On me mande aussi 
qu'ils oroient 6tre assures de quelque port ponr faire ce d^barquement; 
mais je,ne douto pas quo M. le Protecteur n'ait I'teil ouvert et a'ait 
prSvenu &, temps pour rendre inutiles ces desaeins des Espagnols. En 
donnant part du ces avis il M. le Protecteur, vous pourrez lui com- 
inuniquer aussi, et mSrae lui rcmcttro ez-mains les deus lettrcs ci- 
joiatea que nous avona interceplees. 
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n veira par eelle qni n'est pas en ehiffrea de quelle fagon BarriSre 
s'esplique; elle eat toute ^crite de sa mftia ct s'adresse b, Cardefias; 
il y a apparenee que I'autre eontient quelque secret ^'importance puis 
qu'elie est en chiffres, et il me semble quo si Barri&« eat encore a. 
Londres rien n'empSche que M. le Protecteur ne puisae I'obliger i la 
dfiehiffrer, maia il faut timoigner il M. le Proteoteur qu'il importe ex- 
trSmement pour son avantage propre qu'autre que lui ne aacha que ces 
lettrea ct ces avis viennent d'ici, et qu'au contraire il faut qu'il fiisse 
scinblant, pour ce qui est des Icttres, qu'ellea out (;te intereept^es de 
deia,. 

Je ne m'etonne pas dea bruits que voas me mandez qu courent an 
lieu oil vous etes pour faire croiro que nous avons quelque negociation 
secrfete pour la pais, car ce aont les Espagnols qui lea r<;pandent eux- 
mSnies afin de Jeter, s'illa ponvMent, de la defiance dans lea esprits; 
mais il n'y a nul fondement, et Ton ne son^ ici qu'^ r^duire I'Ea- 
pagne en tel etat que son inimiti^ ne nous puisse paa faire grand mal. 
Voua fercz bien de d^tourner, ai vous pouvez, Si. ie Prottoteur do 
renvoi d'un ambasaadeur en cette oonr ; ce n'est pas que Sa MajestiS 
n'en fit bieu aiao, mais comme il y a ici beaueoup d' Anglais et d'lr- 
landais il s'en pourriut roncontrer parmis lea uns ou les autrea d'assez 
d^aeapSr^a pour entreprendre quelque mSchant coup, et quelque chftti- 
ment qai pHt auivre, ce serait tonjours ua grand malheur ; joint que 
ai renvoi de cet ambassadeur n'est que pour etre inform^ de ce qui se 
pasae ici, voua pouvea rijpondre h, M. le Proteoteur qu'il le aera bien 
plus osactcment par voire moyen que par celui-1^. NSanmoins, s'i! 
voulait cnvoyer ici quelque personne de confiauce pour y demeurer 
sans autre titre, il le pent faire tibrement, ne lui repr^aentaut rien li 
deaaua quo dans rappri5henaion que ccuxqnine I'aiment ni lui ni nous 
ne prennent de li. occasioQ d' entreprendre quelque chose qui puisse 
exciter des dSfiancea. Jo presse tant que je puis M. le Comte do 
Brienne pour I'esp^ition des commiaaairea, et Ton travaille aussi i 
ramasser le plus qu'on pent de proc^verbaus. Nous attcndons de 
savoir la resolution qui aura 6te prise touchant M. le Due d'Yorck ; 
je vOQS dird cependant qu'on le soUicite fort de la part du Roi aon 
frSre et de oelle dea Espagnols de ae r^tiror en Flandrea, lui offrant em- 
ploi et assistance proportionn^e k sa condition ; et puisqne les Espag- 
nols le recherchent de la sorte et le pressent do sortir d'ici, c'est bien 
nae marque infailiible qu'ils ne croient pas que ce soit le bien ni 1 avan- 
tage de M. Ie Proteoteur. On a d6ja donne lea ordres nScessairea k 
tous les capitaines et officiers des navires du Roi de garderune entifere 
correspondauce aveo ceux de la flotte d'Angletcrre, et assnr^ment il 
n'y sera rien oublie de notre part. 

Pour ce qui est d'une liaison plus fitroite et des entreprises maritimes 
dont on voua a parle en termcs gfineraus, vous pouvez 6couter lea prch 
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positions qui vous seront faites la-dessu3 ct en donner avis iei, d'ou 
Ton fera sa,Toir Ics intentions de Sa Miijcst^; maia h, vons parler fran- 
eheinent, ee qui nous pouiTait iinpeulier de vous porter aveo tant de 
ohaicur dcequiregardc fi cc point lii est que nous n'avons pas seulement 
I'argent nfiecssaire pour I'entrction des troupes que le Roi a Bur pied et 
es^cQter les choses qui ont et6 resolues pour cette campagne. Je n'ai 
rien k vous r^liquer sur le fait des prfeents; et quant aus peraonocs 
en faveur desquelles vous avcz pTi me parler h, votrc depart, il sera bon 
que vous m'envoyez un memoire, car j'ai en tant d'autrea affaires de- 
piais oe temps Ik que je ne me souyiens plus d'eux. 

Le Roi sera biea aise d'avoir deux mille hommes, la plupart Anglais 
ou Ecoseais et le reate Irkndais; mais il ne peut donner rien d'avan- 
tage que douze &us pour chaeun h, condition qu'ils seront ici dans lea 
deus mois aprte I'argent regu; vous pourrez doBC traiter sur ce pied 
Ik, mais je vous pris toujours de vous souvenir que TOiis devea prendre 
vos precautions et vos suretes en sorte que I'argent du Hoi ne eoura 
aucun risque. 

Quand vona nous aurez mand^ ce que aouhalterait le leauf/^re de 
M. Lamhert pour s'attacher an service du Roi, j'en rendrai compte a, 
Sa Majest^i et voas ferai savoir ees jntentiona. Quant a Wit, je n'en 
feis nul cas, ^tant toujours persuade que c'est un esprit double k qui 
I'on ne saurait se fler; n^anmoins, il n'y a point de mal do I'entendre 
et de lui dire quo, s'il rend quelqne service considerable, on le r&om- 
pensera largement; mais auparavaat que de rien donner, on veut voir 
des efiets. 

J'aurai soin de vos iot^rSts et vous fSmoignerai foujours tr^s volon- 
tiers on toutes Jes choses qui dSpendront de moi que je suis. 

VI.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

LoQdreH, 1 Mai, 16G6. 
La lettre qu'ilvous a plu de m'^crire le 22 est arrivee assez a temps 
pour faire feire encore une tentative centre le depart du Colonel IjooIc- 
art TouB les offices que j'avais paasSa sur ce aujet par la voie de mes 
commissaires, n'emp@chcnt point qu'il ne se dispose i suivrc son ^ui- 
page, qui ^tait d^ji sorti de Londres, et n'y ajant plus aujet de crain- 
dre que son voyage pflt etre avane^ par les diligences que je ferais 

four I'airgter, je orus en devoir parier ouvertement au secr^Uire; jo 
allai voir h, cet effet il y a deux jours, et apr^ lui avoir fait savoir 
que nos commissaires ^faient sur !e point de passer en Angleterre, je 
lui dis que la legation du dit Colonel Loctart m'avait oblig^ de lui 
demindcr cette conference, pour ie priec de faire savoir i son Altesse 
quo sans doute ello avait deji entendu parler des ministres de son Con- 
seil, que le Roi prendrait sana doute en bonne part le dessein qn'Elle 
avait d'envojer en France, et surtout du choix du dit colonel quo la 
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rfception dusieur. Vonin et de i'autre envoyij en Savoie, lors qu'ils 
pass6rcnt par la cour, ne laissait paa lieu dc douter qu'il n'y fut fait 
favorable accueil k tous ceux de cet etat qui seraient revgtus d'un ca- 
raotere public; qu'enfin toutes nous demarches pass^es et moa retour 
devaient tout fdro attendre h, M. le Protccteur de i'estime du Eoi ; 



^„ ji 8a Majostc ae proiuettait de trouver de la ci 

quo ce serait la confirmer dans cette confiance ai le voyage ducolonel 
se remettait h, an autre temps. J'en esagerai tous les motifs sans 
oublier celui de la religion, dont on s'etait servi, pour persuader qu'il 
n'etoit.paa prescntement nccessaire, et qu'un agent, durant moo s^ 
jour en ee pays, auffirait pour soUiciter les int^rSta partieuliera dea 
Aoglaia, meine pour donner avia de ce qui s'y passcrait ; et sans entrer 
dana les considerations qui nous obligeaient de dcsirer cette eomplai- 
sanee, je taohai aeulement de pr^venir la pena^e que Ton pourrait avoir 
que noua refusasaions de reconnaitre les ambassadeurs d'Angleterre, 
ou qu'il y eftt quelque n^gociatiou en France dont nous appr^hendas- 
sions que le Proleoteur eOt connaiasance. Le dit aieur secretaire, apres 
une attention fort tranquille, me dit que cette legation n'avait point 
d'autre cause qu'un d^air de confirmer k Sa Majeste les aentiments que 
M. le Protccteur m'avait ici t^moigu^ de passer dcs offices en faveur 
des Vaudois. Que la b enaeance ne permetta t pas tie cl a ger la reao 
iution qui avait ^t^ prise que comme 1 ou ava t eu de la jo e de 
mon retour, le dit colonel trou era t aan^ doute !e meme d po on 
et qn'il ne prcndrait pas pr senten ent ju'il tt d ambjssadeur Te ne 
laissai pas d'insister en ore et apr^s avo r les ay s [U re 

presentaient les habitants des vail e le Savo e en cond on d avo r 
besoin d'aucuno recomm ndation auprte de leur p n « je fis con 
naitre que Sa Majeati: ne pr ndr t jo nt en bonne part que M la 
Protccteur, sous pr6tcxte de les aas tcr vouKt de fa re de fete aupr^a 
de nos religionnairea, et que si 1 am t avi t aeule part \ cet env i 
il devait se remettrc, puis que je temoignais que nous le souhaitionaj 
j'accompagnai cette proposition, do sol peu agreable, de toutes_ lea ex- 
pressions et civilites capables d'en adoucir ramertume, et lo dit sieur, 
affectant auasi de n'en gtre point cboqu^, me promitd'eu faire aa 
relation. 

Lea civilit(;a personnellcs mirent fin il notre conference, dcpuia la- 
quelle le voyage du dit colonel avait etc differ^ jusqu'i ce matin, qu'il 
a re^u ordre, apr^s I'arrivee des lettres, de partir sur I'heure. Nous 
noua-etions viaites la aeraaine pass^e aans parler d'affaire ; aeulement 
m'avait-il dit qu'il passcrait comme partieulicr, et que le temps de son 
aejour etait encore inoertain. L'lia de ses amis m'est venu prier 
d'ecrire de lui en bona termes, afin qu'il fUt mieus re^u en Prance ; 
pour m'y coavier d'avantage, il me dit que M. le Protecteur 6tait rSsoIu 
d'en user desormais aveo lea ministrea ctrangcrs plus civilement que 
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par le passg. H est vrds que si les siens etatent trait&i de meme, lea 
ambassadenrs ne seraJent ti Jeur entree ref us, viatt^s, et preaenUis k 
I'ftudiencc que par lo maftre dea cfir^monies, et oeusde caractfere moins 
relevS ne le verraient qu'i la, premiere audience. Les una et les aiitrea 
ne recevraient s'ils faisaientquelquc proposition iadifferonte ; ila <;pro«- 
veraient de grandea loogaeura daua toutea expeditions et peu de civi- 
litSa personnelles. Seulemcnt jouisaentrils de I'exemption de tout 
droit d'entree et sortie pour toua les meubles qui leur appartiennent. 
C'eat doDt j'ai era devoir informer, afin que si la loi du tallion bo doit 
mettre en_ usage, eelui de ee pays soit eonnu quoiqu'il aoit de la g6n6- 
roBiti5 ordinaire de notre nation de vainere les autres en civilitfis. II 
semble que le Protecteur, envoyant le dit colonel, nonobstant ce que 
j'en avals t<5m eigne,, sans m@rao me faire rendre rfiponse, Sa Majesty 
pourrait se nSgler sur cet esemplo, crainte qu'un autre traitement passe 
pour un desaveu de mea insistances et agreraent de I'ambassade, it 
laquelle sans doute les propositions d'araitifi ^troite se remettent, 

S. Majesty ne sera pas eu peine de le garantir (le Colonel Loekart) 
eontre les ennemis de ce gouyernement ; sa famille, qu'ii a oomposee 
de soldats de I'armee, ^tant capable de le mettre k oouvert de leurs 
eutreprises, et sa personne en reputation de valeur ; i! est Ecossaia et 
I'oa pretend qu'il a et6 cboisi de cette nation pour faire voir la confi- 
anee que M. le Protecteur y prend ; il Tavait d'ailleurs a^isez t^moignfi, 
le recevaat dans sa faiuille. 

VII.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

londrea, 8 Mai, 1656. 
J'ai reju les deus lettres qu'il vous a plus de mVcrite lo 2Q' du 
pass^; ma diSpScbe de la semaine pass^ servira de r^ponse au princi- 
pal point dont elle parle, et le depart du Colonel Loekart aocusera mon 
peu-d'adresse; ce n'est pas que je n'aie dit tout ce qui me semblait 
capable d'arreter son voyage, et sans doute le Protecteur aurait m6 do 
complaisance eu ce rencontre, si quelque consideration bien puissante 
ne s'y opposait; quoi qu'il aJl&gue le motif de religion, que, commo 
j'apprends, le Colonel Loekart ait ordre d'etre fort assidu h Charenton, 
et qu en effet il soit de la memo aeete que nos pr^tendus r^forra^, je 
ne laisse pas d'attribuer sa legation il la vanity qu'a M. le Protecteur 
de tenir un Ministre en France, et en presence de la lamille rojale 
d'Angleterre, afiu de lui causer quelque d^goUt qui rgloigno de la cour, 
et d'dter k ceus do son parti toute esp^rance d'en pouvoir jamais etre 
aasistfis. Que si ie litre d'ambaaaadeur pent contribner ii I'un et h, 
I'autre, il ne faut pas douter quo le dit colonel n'en soit revStu pour 
peu qu'il trouve d'agr^ment, ni aussi, que pour I'introduire et le rendre 
i I'avenir considerable, Ton ne fasse passer par lui toutes les ouvertures 
et propositiona qui seront jug^es devoir 6tre agreablca; c'est ce qu'un 
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de sea amis m'a d6j!ari5 et dont j'ai 6t& (Mu&na6 par ce qui se paBso 
dans I'audiunce que je demandai, il y a trois jonrs,_au Proteeteur, pour 
lui faira des plaintes de ee que les annateurs Anglais continuMent leurs 
depr&Jationg Bur les sujets de Sa Majesty, et aussi pour parler du Duo 
d' Yorck. AprSa avoir trMt^ ]e premier point, et re^u lea rtponses qui 
B(i'a pouvait attendre, je passai aa dernier et demandai la r^Holution 
qu{ m'ait 6t6 promise dans nne premiere audience. Le Secrfit-aire 
d'Etat, pour pr6venir co, semble la r^ponse que le Protecteur in'allait 
rendre, I'avertit tout bas que o'etait un des ohefa de rinatruction du 
dit Colonel Lockart; il ne laiaaa pas n^anmoins, as voyant presse, de 
me dire que Sa Majesty on pourrait user comme bon lui aemblerait. 
Je pris ce discours pour un exprts acquiescement au s^jour du Duo 
d'Yorck en France, et tdmoignai que le Roi recevrait en fort bonne 
part cette complaisance. ^ 

Les eivilites persomielles succ^dferent aux nouvelles ; et entr autres 
caresses, le Protecteur me oonvia d'aller dfisormais il Hampton Court 
pour avoir ma part de sea divertissements ; je n'en BUia pas tenement 
touche que ponr I'entretenir dans cette belle bumeur je voulusse coa- 
seillcr de triuter de meme son Ministre qui est en France, si son sejour 
n'y est pas souhaite. 

vm.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENKE. 

LondrcB, 2& Mai, 1658. 
Je n'ai plus rien i dire du Colonel Lockart, si oe n'estqne le Roi 
ne sera point reaponaablo des mauvaisea rencontres qui lui pourraient 
arriver, aprfea les declarations que j'ai laites sur son voyage, tant a«x 
Ministres d'Etat qu'^ lui-mSme. Sa g6n6rosite on la conflance qu'il 
prend en ses domestiques, et la joie de se voir dans un emploi que je 
relSve plus que n'a fait I'alliance de Protecteur, ont prSvalfe sur la 
crainte que lui devrait donner le dfiBCBpoir de tant d'Anglais, Eco^ais, 
et Irlaudais ruinfis par le regime d'Angleterre. Je lea ai reprgaent^s 
en 6tat de tout entreprendre, quoique le succ^a des meurtres fails en 
Espagne et en Hollande dat ^touffer la pens^ d'une semblabk action, 
quand meme elle ne seriut pas capable d'esciter unc r&onciliatiou entre 
le Eoi d' Espagne et ie Protecteur. 

I5.^M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIEKNE. 

Londres, 29 Mai, 1656. 
Je vois par la lettre qu'il vous a plu de m'eorire le 20' du present, 
que le Colonel Lockart a ferit ct parl6 uniformSment de sa rfeiption, 
mais bien difffiremment de son sfjour, puis qu'il fat passer en France 
quelques pcraonnes dont i! ae s'Stait pas voulu cbarger devant quo 
d'etre assr"' '''""" tr.-^^oo rpa^dpnnp. et. en remet d'autres il la fln de 
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la eampagne ou il pnStend Buivre la cour si Ics autres minisfrea efran- 
gera demeurent ft Paris. Cette diatinotion persuadera le Protectcur 
que nous avons plus de deference pour ses dfisira qu'il n'en a tfimoignc 
pour ceus de Sa Majesty par renvoi de son ministre. On pent souf- 
frir qu'il so flatte d'une telle creance pourvu qu'cUe produise quelque 
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APPENDIX XSIII. 
(Page 262. J 
MR. SECRETARY THURLOE TO GENERAL MONK. 
Sir : The alarm of Charles Stuart's landing his forces doth some- 
what cooi, the Spaniard not as yet mahing good his supplies ; however, 
it will be good to have an eye unto his party, and as I receive any 
intelligeace concerning him, I shall bo sure to let you know it. Yes- 
tarday we fell into a great debate in Parliament : one of the aldermen 
who serves for the city of London brought ia a paper called a remon- 
strancej desiring my Lord Protector to assume kingly power, and to 
call future Parliaments consisting of two bouses, sa also that their 
members, who are chosen to serve in Parliament, may not be escluded 
to sit and serve there but by judgment of the house whereof they are 
members. ' It is also desired that no person should be desired to sit 
and serve in Parliament that has been of the malignant party, or is 
not fearing God and of a good conversation. The same qualifications 
are put upon the other house also; and those my Lord Protector by 
that paper is to name for the first time, and then none to be admitted 
but by the consent of the house itself; and some think that this will 
he very good to preserve the good interest against the uncertainty of 
the Commons' House which is to be chosen by the people; yet upon 
these also there is a bar, for a com*" of a precedent Parliament is to 
join with the Privy Council to examine whether the members of the 
succeeding Parliament be chosen according to the qualifications, yea 
or not, and to exclude those who are not until the House shall judge 
their cases. His Highness is also desired to nominate his successor 
in his life, to prevent the uncertainty of an election after his death; 
provision is likewise made for raising a constant revenue, for muster- 
ing the army ; the delinquent party are declared incapable forever of 
any trust in these nations, and an oath of abjuring Charles Stuart's 
titie is to be put upon them under a forfeiture of part of their estates. 
Provision is likewise made for liberty of religion. I have written 
most fully to you in these particulars because you might satisfy any 
other who may have scruples about this business. I do assure you it 
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ariseth from the Parliament only ; his Highness knows nothing of the 
preambles until they wore brought into the Houae, and no man knows 
whether, if they be passed, but that his Highness will reject them. 
It's certain he will if the security of the good people and cause be not 
provided for therein to the full. It is good that you inform yourseSE 
concerning the posture of the army with you, because some unquiet 
spirits or other will take this or any other occasion to put the army 
into discontent by false reports. Provision is likewise made for con- 
firming tho sales of the king's, queen's, and princes' and other lands 
sold by the Parliament. 

Your affectionate and faithful 

Jo. Thtjklow. 
Wljitcliall, Febriiarj 24, 1053. 



APPENDIX XXIV. 

(Page 331,) 

TREATY CONCLUDED BETWEEN LOUIS XIV. AND THE PROTECTOR 

FOR THE CAMPAIGN OF 1C57. 

rsigned at Paris on t!ie 23d of March, 1657. Ratified by Louis XIV". on the 

SOth of April, and by Cromwell on the 4th of May foilowiag.] 

CtiM certia argumentia constat Ilispanos sua perpetuo fovendis in 
orbe Christiano discordis, consilia duccre; et quo libet quidem tem- 
pore, sed pnesertim elapso proximiS anno justas, houcstaa _ imo etiam 
sibi utiliasiinas Pacis conditiones repudiaverint, quas Ludoyicus XIV., 
Galliaruin et Navarrae lies Christianiasimus, pro siagulari in publioam 
trauquillitatem amore, per Dorainum de Lionno h. secretioribus con- 
siliis ipsi Catholico Regi et in ejua usque Aulam proponi offerique 
curaverat; cumquc post indignam banc repulsam non sit sperandum 
posse unquim amic^ negotiorum tractatione iniri Pacem, donee for- 
tiori armoram facinore adacti Hispani sententiam mutent, Bumantque 
moderatiora consilia et quieti puhlicte accommodatiora ; Sacra Christi- 
anissima Regia Majestaa ne quid omittat, quoad fieri potest, ut pro- 
positum ade6 sanctum finem optatum habeat, et ut rescivit per Domi- 
num Guilielmum Lockart Equitcra auratara unum b oonsiliariis pro 
Scotia Serenissimi et Potcntisaimi Domini Eeipublicse Angliso, Scotise, 
et Hibornire Proteetoris, ojusdem que Domini Legatum Commissanum 
Procuratorem et Deputatum, suam Celsitudinem^ e& etiam esse mente 
atque animo communem ambobus hostem adigendi, ut per eum 
Christianus orbis desidcratissimsl quiete gaudere tandem possit, pras- 
dictumque Dominum Protcctorem eo fine plenam et omnimodam dicio 
Domino Guiliolmo Lockart dedisse potestatem et auctoritatem delibe- 
VOL. II. — 41 
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randi, consuleadi, et statuendi cura iis quos Christianissima MajesliB 
delegisset; turn de ratione et modo quo prosima cspeditione bellied 
Exereitua GallisB Angliseque tam auspicate duoerentur, nt uniono 
virium et conailiorum mutufi conseosione in Hispanorum animis jac- 
turse roajoris meta iogenerare possint studiam pacis ad quod hiic usque 
nulla alia ratione potuerunt induct, tim de striotiore inter utrunique 
Btatum amicitia, commodo Dominorom Populoniin et subditorum 
utrinque, et cteteria quie ad publicse pacis etabilimentum conduoant: 
Sacra Christianissima Majestas ipsa pro se in huno finem delegerit, 
comraifieritque D'""- Comitem de Brienne suorum ordinum commenda- 
torem, ab omnibus oonsiliis, primumque k eccretis et &, mandatis actua- 
rium et D""""- de Lionue, Marchionein de Fresne, D"""- de Berny, 
PrEefectam Magistrumque ceremoniarum eorumdem ordinum, et a 
aecretioribua conailiis, cum p!en& et omuiinoda etiam poleetate et auo- 
toritate eSdeni, superiua dicta statuendi et concludendi; qui dicti D"'- 
Plenipotentiarii poatqu^m multoties unil, oonveuissent, sequentes de- 
mum Artioulos vi dietarum potestatum statuerunt, quarum apographum 
ad finem prEesentium inscribitur. 

1" Primum hSc testate Anni 1657, raensi Aprili, si fieri possit, 
Munitiones G-ravelingEe, JJardiekum et DunketquEe communi lere et 
viribus terra marlque Buccessivfe obsidebuntur eo qui sequitur modo, 
^ 2"^ Anglia prsestabit de suo pro unftquaque es illis pnedictis obsi- 
dionibuB Euccessivis GravelingEe, Merdicki et Dunkerqiife elassem niag- 
norum naTigioruni, numero et formd parem occludere Portua proe- 
dictarum munitionum, quamdid obsidionea duraverint; et priel«rei 
Bcapharum ininorumque navigiorum nuraerum qui necessarius vide- 
bitur, ut turn prfedictia nayibus majores minoreave suppetias ferant, 
tuiu impcdiant, quae aut Uostis, ant quivis, aliua, qnibua istie obsi- 
diones sibi intcvosse viderentur, in obsessa oppida tentarent inducere; 
et Gallia viginti hominum prse^ntium millia, tum peditatus, turn 
e^uitatus. 

3" Praetcrea Anglia prosstabit pro dictia obsidionibus sex millia 
peditum pr^sentium in sex Lcgiones, sen Kegimenta, quorum unum- 
quodque cobortes ducet decern; qusolibet cohors ultrji Centurionem, 
sen capitaaeum ; subeenturionem ct signiferum, militcs centum, media 
parte sclopetarios, altera sariszophoroa, babebit, omucB Anglos absque 
Scotia aut Hibemia; quorum tria millia, dictorum ses raiJlium mili- 
t«m, conacribentur maudato sen commisaionibua au£e ChristianissiraiB 
Majestatia, et deferentur io Galtiam sumptibus dictse Majeatatia, scili- 
cet triginta aeptem libris Turonitia et decem asaibus, moneta GallicS, 
pro delectu et advectione cujusque militis, abaque aclopetia, sarissia ct 
balteis (gallic^ Bandoliers) quos dicta Majestas subministrari iis cura- 
bit; ct alia tria millia conscribentur, armabuntur et transferentur in 
Gailiam sumptibus Anglise; Kegia interei Majestas poillcetur ut pri- 
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mum appulerint ad Calethi littora, aut Flaudrije, dare operam ut ipsia 
stipendia solvantur et supped itentur alimenta, donee prsedictje obsi- 
diones duraverint, in quibus ipsi post jurameDtum more solito prtesti- 
tum militabunt stipcudio et castrensi famulata Bute Majestatis, imperio 
Ducum Exercituuia obsequaates, et Bolventur, eil ratioae quS, pecuUari 
scripto dicti D"'- PleDipotentiarii inter Be eouvenerunt ; cnrabit que 
intcroi sua Majestas ut & navigio exoedentibus antioipato Bolvatur 
dimidiura stipendium, mox diducendum ab integro. 

4" Accepta, h Daeibus et officialibus belli quos dictua Dominua 
Protector ad hoe eommiaerit, pecunia, qitam sua Majestas Bolvi cnra- 
bit pro delectu et advectione triura railUum militum supra dicta pro- 
portiono triginta septem librarum semis pro milite, sua Celsitudo in 
Be rccipiet, curabit que transferri et transvebi in Galliam aut Fland- 
rium tam prsedicta tria militum millia, quam alia tria millia quse con- 
scribera, armare et trausfretare etiam debet suis sumptibus, id quo 
tempore, et si fieri possit, etiam die de qua specialius tractabitur ; Bicut 
etiam prtedictus Dominus Protector curabit advehi suam naYium clas- 
sem, aliasque minores soapbaa et navigia in coaspeclum dictarum 
munitionum oceludendis earum portubus die iudieta, penos couailia 
quse vici^im sumentur de illarum obsidionis tempore. 

5° Casu quo, prseter commaatua quos Regia Christianiasima Majestas 
de auo paraverit, promovendo firmandoque felici haruin obsidiouum 
euceeasu, opus babeat in eumdem finem re aliqua quaai ex Aoglia. 
ducere posse judicaverit facilius eommodiiia aut minore pretio, ut parte 
pabulorum pro Equitatu, avena, tritico, armis, globia torraentariis, 
piilvere, (foniculie ignariis,} missilibua glandibua, (gallieS grenades,) 
aliisque id genus necessariis aut utilibus ad prosperum dictarum obsi- 
dionum eventum prasdictus Dominus Protector scse astring£t, et pol- 
licetur daturum operam, ut ca Eseroitui Galliae quantitate necessaria 
justo solitoqae pretio supped itautur. 

6° Casu quo prtedictse obsidiones ftelici successu gaudeant (qui 
merito aperandus videtur) Dunkerqua et Mardickum Angli* cedet et 
(Jraveliaga Galliae; spondet in prsesentia Majestas sua, casu quo 
Dunkerqua in dcditionem paeisci cogatur, arnia Anglise in earn se in- 
duotuniTO, non sua; et in manua suse Celsitudinis aut eorum quibus 
ejus recipiendae munus dederit, oppidum traditurum. 

7° Cum difficillimum videatur (aalva armorum communium fama) 
ab obsidione Dunkerquas incipere, quamvis optandura id maxim^ easet, 
quod Gravelinga sit a reliquis abscinderetur, ut boc mode unita obsi- 
dione ambo oppida capta esse yiderentur; si tamcn prudentiS et boUicis 
ratioaibns constat, prime impetu tam proeul ia hostileni regionem prc- 
gredi tutum non ease, relicta pone munitione taati roboris ut est 
Gravelinga, prseter varia alia loca quae hostea illis in partibus occu- 
pant, quibus facile esset interrumpere commercium GtSliam inter et 
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sascipiendatn obsidionein totia virilras conservandum ; Bcgia Majesf-ss 
Christianissima quo omnibus modis dicto D"' Protectori esbibeat Rin- 
ceram fidem, in prsesentia pollioetur, casu quo prsediotis rationibua aut 
a!iis adigatur Gravciiugani piimam obsidere, et auso poviatur, dictum 
oppidum 6raveliiigam munitioues et fortalitia ab bostibos nuue ciroum 
posaessa dioti Domini Protectoria tradere in manus, donee capta Dun- 
kerqua loons sit perficiendi quod oontinetur in articulo immediate 
priBcedenti, quod nemp6 Dunkerqua et Mardiokum AngHje cedent, 
Gravelinga GaUise; base que Dunlierquse eum Gravelinga eommutatio 
bona fide fiet, eaptis ambobus oppidis sumptis, tunc scilicet eecuritati- 
buB vicisaim necessariis, uti fieri assolet, Intere^, ut supra dictum 
oppidum Gtavelingam ai primum obsideaturet capiatur, Regia Majcstaa 
iaducet non sua quidem arma, Bed Anglise, indS non dicessura prius- 
qu^ra oapta Dunkerqua prredicta commutatia absolvi possit. 

8° Prffldietus, Dominua Protector, coraponendo prassidio oppidi quod 
ei suprib dicto tradetur in manus, uti poWrit, si it& 6 re videatur, iis 
offloialibus militibus que quoa eo fine ex iilo trium niiUium Anglorum 
numero, suis aumptibns conscriptorum et armatorum extraliet. 

9' Sacra Ec^a Majestas utetur es arbitrio sex bisce militum mili- 
bus quamdiu libuerit, exceptis solummodo iis quos propugnandte urbi 
captae (ut superiori articnlo dictum est) saa Celsitudo deligerit; 
dictaque Majestas tantum obligabitur quando cumque illarum eopiarura 
oparam ultra adbibere noo placuerit curare iia dari dimidium stipen= 
dium, dm g m patriam 
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Rcli^onem Gatbolicam »artam tectam ab omni iDcommodo, detriniento, 
aut molestia integram conscrvatam iri; dictus D"". Protector pollicetur 
et fidem suam solomniter obstringit, dabit quo prastereii suae Majestati 
dipploma ea de re Mngnlare; quod Dunkerqua, ftlardioko aut Grave- 
linga in potestatem snam traditis, ut supra dictum est^ omnia ibi quod 
ad Eeligionem Catholicara pertinet relinquet in eodem statu quo ea 
rcpererit. Et indS Ecclesiastici tam regulares quam alii, nihil adver- 
Bus regimen cui submissi fuerint molientur, suis reditibus seeuri fruen- 
tur, et ccclesiarum posBcssione quarura nulla prorsds trahi poterit in 
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iisum Eeligionifl Pro te Stan ti s ; nee TiUii tandem Religion! Catholicse 
quovia praetextu mutatio proberit adferri. 

12° Dictus Dominus Protector poUicetur in prsesentia nihil quid- 
quam aliud in posterum in Plandria intendere quam quoad possessio- 
nem spectat munitionum Punkerquse et Jlardieki, et donee poasint in 
raanu3 safe Celaitudinb tradi solius, soHua Gravelingse ; hoc tantnm 
sibi escipiens, ut ditionea hostiles ciroumprfedicta oppida adjacentes 
ad coutribuenduDi poseit adigere; neo ea tainen con tributionnm ratio 
obstat quo minus Sacra Regis Christianissima Majestas invadat et oc- 
cupet, si ita pro rerum suarum bono videbitur, oppida etiam Bergam, 
et Furnum ant alia quaevis loca quae liostes ad maris Oram possidcat, 
aut in vioiaia. Quie loca casu quo cedant Galliae, libera imniediatS 
erunt h, Bupradictaruni contributionum onere. 

13° Prietere^ conventum est, quod praesens traetatus atque omnia 
et singula quje in eo oontincntur, per patentes utriusque partis litt«raa, 
sigillo majori munitas, debitii et authentic^ forma intra Mensem 
proximo insequentem (aut citifts si fieri potest) confirmabuntnr et rati- 
ficabuntur; mutuaque instnimenta, inter pnEdictum tempus, bine indS 
trade ntur. 

AETIOULUS SECEETUS. 

Quo facilior ad etabiliendara in orbe Cliristiano seouram dintur- 
namque Paeem aditus pateat, utque prsecaveatur ne invidte utrinque 
suboriantur semulationea et fort^ etiam diaeordige, quas hostes procul 
dubio Angliam inter et Galliam disseminare eonabuntur, oblato 
alterutri disjunclim peculiari Fcedere, in id unum aedul5 intenti, ut, 
ilia qua; inter ambae intercedit unione diductit, earum damnum lucro 
apponant, ut iilis jam antea successit iisdem circa Galliam et Hol- 
landiam artibus; eonclusum eat inter prsedictos plenipotentiarios 
secrete hocce Articulo qui eamdem vim et vigorcm sortietur, uti 
Traetatus propositi beUiese ospeditionia hodife initi, hujusque artiouli 
mutua etiam ratificatio commuUbitur : qu6d neque Angiia neqoe 
Gallia Paeem, indutias, aut quodvis aliud pactum cum corena His- 
panica ieere poterunt, spatio anui completi ab h^c scilicet die vicesima 
tertia Martii, anno reparatso salutis miilesirao aescentesimo quinqna- 
geaimo septimo, nisi communi censenau id fiat; qudd etiam, toto dioti 
anni completi tempore, nulla pacis aut indueiarum propositio eum 
Hispanis andietur, de qua illico vicisdm, se partieipes bona flde non 
rcddant, et si, currente dicto anno, Gallia, instantibus suramo Ponti- 
fice, et Republiea Veneta stabiliendo pro public* pace eoUoquio, in 
finibus Pyrcnaeorum, Flandrise aut alibi consentiat, ca id (antum erit 
oonditione, quod Hex Catiolicus det sues salvos conductus bona et 
hnnoriaca forma pro Anglise Plenipotentiariis, ut possint eidem con- 
41* 
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gresaui adease, ibiqne dignoaci, et escipi ab aliis eouvRnfus Depntat.Is 
eo quo decet honore et dignitate. 

Actum Pariaiia die XXril"" Martii anno rcparatfe salutis millcsimo 
sexeeutesitno quinquagessinio Soptimo. 



APPENDIX XXV. 

(Page 332.) 
I— M. DE BORDEAUX TO JI. DE BKIENNE. 

1C56, 4 AoliL 

It. est ausai certain que les hv6es d' Anglais content beaueoup p!us 

qu'aucunes autres parceque le peuple etaat asaez accommodi5, il ne 

a'engage paa si facilement dans la guerre; d'ailleurs notre service 

passe pour etre un peu rude, et le present regime paie bicn plus re- 

guli^rement et donne bien moins de fatigues i ses troupes 

1°. Quatre mille homes scront leves pour le service de France et de- 
barqu^ en le lieu sflr et commode dont il aera convenu, au premier do 
Septembre procbain, a. la conduite d'offieiers nomines et ayant com- 
mission de Sou Altesse, eat jagfie raiaonnable. 

2. Lea dite quatre mille hommes se joindront k I'armiJe du roi pour 
1 exfeution de tel dessein qui sera accorde do part et d'autre, ot obt^i- 
ront aux ordres du giuiral de la dite armfie, suivant la discipline de 
la guerre. 

3. Les dits liommos nc scront point st'pari^s ou dispersf's et ne fu- 
root qu'un corps ou brigade. Si ce n'cst du consontement du com- 
mandant en chef de la dite brigade, qui sera commis par Son Altesse. 

4". Le Itoi des Fraugais paiera ici en Augleterre trois livres st. et 
douae schelhngs (1) par tote k ehaque Boldat pour la levee et trans- 
port, et treiae schellings quatre pence par tgte, pour I'achat d'armea, 
tombours et drapaaux, et aus officiers un entretieu ou payo raisonna- 
ble; ct sera lo d'argcnt mis 6s-main3 de Toffieier que S. A. nommera 
pour eommeneer la levfe et faire les provisions necessairos pour le 
transport. 

5". S'il arriva que son Altesse ait besoin pour son propre service 
des dits quatre millo hommes, ou de partie d'y ecus, elle en pourra 
disposer en payant lo pris de la hv6& h. proportion du nombre qu'elle 
prendra sur le produit sus dit de trois livres douze schellings par teto. 

6". Les dits hommes, tout lo temps qu'ils ser\-;ront en France, 
scront payes et cntretenus sur le plus Iiaut pied d'aucune des autroa 
troupes qui sont au service de France, et auront meiues privilctres et 
avaotages que ceux de quelqu'autre nation que ce puisse Stre. 
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. n f?era fait uoe pa.ie d'un mois au debarqu^, tant aiis officiers 
IS. soldats. 

. Le Roi du Frangais venaiit a eong^ier ks dita qnatrc mille 
a partie d'y ceui, il leur sera donni; par avance lore du dit 
etfog^ un luois de paie pour lour transport. 

MODiriCATION. 

Au iieu dQ troia liv. st, douze sch. par tetc mentionne en I'art. 4 
pour la leyi« ct transport de cLaque soldat. on se cont«ntera de troia 
liv. St. par t^tc. 

Et il sera auit choix dos Frangaia d'acheter eux-mcmes ici des 
armea si bon lour semble. 

L'entreticn ou paie raisonnalile des officiers dont il est parlf dans 
!e mSrao article sera un moia de paio par avance, aur le pied qu'on 
lea paie en Angleterre, ct d'un jour pour le Com man dant-cn- Chef. 

Au lieu d'un mois de paie demandiS par I'article 7, on sc contentera 
d'un domi k leur dgbarquement. 

IL— M, DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE. 

3656, 21 Scptembre. 
Apres avoir attendu seize joura raudicDce que j'avaia demand^c h. 
M. le Protecteur, il me I'a donn<5e ce aoir. Ha reception Ju Whitehall 
ne doit point changer 1' opinion oil j'^tais que cette reniiae extraordi- 
naire procudait de quelque mecontentemeut. L'on m'a, contro 1' ordi- 
naire, tenu dans une salle longtempa d'avant que de m'admettre ii 
I'audience ; aucun Ministre du Conseil ne m'a re^u ni m'accotnpagno 
a la sortie, quoiqu'il en ^t 6t6 m& autrement depuis nion sejour en 
Angleterre ; eette diffiirenoo ne m'a pas tant surpris que de voir M. le 
Protecteur prendre le Maitre des CSrfitnoniea pour interprftte, qu'on 
Boupjonne etre des pcnsionnaires d'Espagne, et en cette qualite i51oignS 
de touto confiauce, je n'ai paa laiss6 de faire !es civilit^a qui m'ont ete 
ordonn^es, le remerciant do sa bonne voloote, et I'assurant qu'eneore 
que Sa Majeat^ ne s'en prfivaille pas pour la prSsente campagne, elle 
ne se croyait paa moina obligee do lui donner en toufes rencontrea dea 
marques de sa reconnaissance et de son affection. Je lui ai enauite 
demands la continuation de cette bonne dispoaition qu'il a fait paraitre 
depuis notre disgrace, de la continuer, et I'ai pri6 de souffrir la lev6e 
d'infanterie dont 8a Majeat(5 aura besoin pour la eampagne prochaine, 
lui r^p^tant quo la puiasanco dc nos seules troupea ^tait capable do 
faire perdro k I'JSspagne la pensi^ d'appujer lea entreprises que le 
Kill d'Ecosse poumiit former aur t' Angleterre; la jonction des forces 
de rcmpereur avco eelles d'Espagne au prejudiee du traits de Mnn- 
ster et de la reunion de I'un et de I'autre par le marii^o de I'lnfanta; 
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siderations m'ont donn6 un pn^texte do eonvier fi prendre des 
a pour la cainpagne prochaine et de songcr aux cntreprises qui 
ee pourraiiiut former a I'avantage de la France et de l'Anglef«rre, lui 
t^moignant que j'avaia ordre d'en confiirer aveo lui, et que la disposi- 
tion qu'il trouverait en Sa Majesty confimierait, la vijrite do ee qui a 
^te dit au sieur Loekart sur le voyage de M. Lyonne. Mon dit aieur 
le Protectflur a r^pondu a tous cea points sur lesquels je me suis assez 
^tendu hi diff^rentes reprises avcc des expressions g^n^lea, pleines do 
satisfaction de ce que notre armee se trouvait en etat de resistor anx 
enneinis sans le secours que nous lui ayions demande. II a aussi pro- 
fessi; d'etre toujours dans les memes sentimenfa, et pr@t h favoriser nos 
desseiaa, remettant h, un autre temps la conterenoe que je lui avals 
proposes sans la presser, et a paru inform^ de la manyaise foi de 
Tempercur; mais il a pas9i5 fort Jcgercment sur la negociation de M. 
Lyonne, aflectant nfiannioins de croire ce qui a 6t6 dit i, son resident. 
Nous avons aprfis parl^ des desseins du Rjji d'Angleterre, de 1' ordre 
qu'aresu le Duo d'Yorck de passer en Plaudres, et des diligences que 
faisait le Marquis d'Ormond pour assembler un corps considerable 
d' Anglais, Ecossais, et Irois. J'ai pris sur ce sujet occasion de parler 
da service que quelques sujcts des Proyioces-Unies rendaint avec leura 
vaisseaus h, I'Espagne, sans I'avoir pu engager d'approfondir cetto 
mati^re, ni les affaires de Pologne, quoique j'en aie fait ouverture en 
lui disant pour nouveUes que les demieres lettres de M. d'Avaujour 
donnaient esp6rance d'un acoommodement, et ne voyant pas jour de 
m'^jlaircir sur aucun autre point, j'ai flni mon audience par le d^puti^ 
de Bordeaux, en donnant parole qu'encore que sa conduite mfiritilt un 
cbiitiment exemplaire, niianmoina Ic roi lui pardon nait en saconsiddra- 
tionj devant que de rae remercier, il a demands au SeerStaive d'Ktat 
si ce n'^tait point le Protestant. J'ai rolev^ cette parole pour lui dire 
que sa religion etait encore une des raisoas qui doyait apporter de la 
difficulte i, cette gritee, non que 8a Majesty consideriit moins scs sujeta 
qui la professent que les autrea, ou fut moins assure de leur obSissance, 
maia par ce qu'il ne pouvait aouffrir que les etats etrangcrs affootassent 
do lea protSger. Cc disoours n'a pas empgcbg que M. le Protecteur, 
aprfe quelques civilitfis sur la complaisance dont le roi usait, n'ait lou6 
nos religion n aires de la fidelity qu'ils ont tfiraoignfie en ces derniers 

te«ips ■ ^ II manda Samedi les ofEeiers de 1' armee, 

et Icur dit que le Roi d'Eeosse fai«ait de granda prfparatifs centre 
I'Angletcrre, que celui d'Espaj,ne !ui donnait un corps de dis raillo 
homines et qu'encore que ces forces ne fussent pas i oraindre, il se 
devaient tenir sur leurs gardes et avisir ensemble aus moycns de se 
garantjr tant centre les ennemis etrangers quo doniestiques. Deux 
jours apr^s, le Chevalier Vane, L Major General Ludlow, et quelques 
autros de mSme faction, qui ont refuse de se sounKitie an gouverne- 
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ment furent envoyfa prisonniera on differents eodroita, le premier a 
m pnisaaiit dans le Long Parlement et les autres avaient toujour 
semdnns I'arm^o, en muiie temps pi uiieurs roy^lirtes ont t-t^ anms, 
et tous les autres du mcmt parti ont en ordre de s'doigner de dix 
licues de Londri," 11 a ausai 6t^ exptdie beaacoup de commissions 
pour do nouvclles levtea dhomraes, outre les reirues des -vieillea 
troupes, qui font uno garde aussi esacte dans la Mile que si^l ennemi 
ftait aiix portea, et le gouyemeur d'une des plices de la eote a ^t6 
avrm pour n'avoir pas r6ve!6 qu'il lui avait ^t^ Ut des offres de la 
part du Eoi d'Angleterre. Ces priktautions ont pour pr6tcste une 
conspiration des royalistea et la mauvaise Tolont.5 des r<5publ:cains} 
mais beaucoup eroient et aveo fondement, que I'ou ae aert du nom dea 
premiers pour donner quelquea alarmea i Tarmte, et cmpgclier qu elle 
ne s'interesae an mauvaia traitement que re^oivent les autres qui pro- 
fesaent une chaleur extraordinaire pour la conservation des prmloges 
du peuple et qui ont memo contribuS, entr'autres le dit Chevalier 
Vane, ii l'^l<5vaUon du Prot«e(«nr qu'il appelait son frcro; la difler- 
ence des intfirSts a rompu cetto alliance. 

III.-CARDINAL MAZARIN TO M. LE t'EESJDENT UE BORDEAUX. 
Paris, 1G56, 6 D^eembre. 
M. le Colonel Loekart est parti d'ici pour s'en retoumer en Angle- 
terre sans qu'il y ait rien de eonclu ; il aait seulement co qu il y a a 
faire pour une liaison fitroite, et comme il en rcudra compte de del^ 
B'il se r6sout quelque ehose, toub ea eerez averti aussitfit; jo lui ai 
envoj6 quatre dea plus beaux ohevaux de mon (5eurie, deux coursiers 
de Naples et deux barbes, pour M. le Protectour; ncanmoins, li n en 
faut paa laire d' eclat, et je I'ai prid mgniement de les pri^senter conime 
une bagatelle que j'avais on que^ue fagon destinee pour le dit Sieur 
Colonel. i 11 I 

Je commeneerai au premier jour i vous faire rcmettro de 1 argent 
pour travailler aux leyfies; jo voua prie dc vous y bien appliqaer. 
Voua pourrez aussl eonKrer avco le dit Sieur Colonel Loekart dea 
moyens d'y mienx r^ussir ; il y contribuera en tout ce qui lui sera 
poaaible. 

IV.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M- DE BRTENKE. 

Londres, 1656, 28 Decembre. 
Il pasae pour constant dans le public et quelquea partieulicrs 
m'assurent quo le secretaire do Don Alonzo de Cardefias a <;te depuis 
peu il Londres, a m6me loge pendant trois jours li Whitehall et a 
confer^ avec quelqu'un du Conseil; qu'il s'en est retourn^ le 21 de ee 
moia, et que sou voyage ne sera pas sane quelque aucofis ; cette ne- 
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gociation est d^vou^e par toutea les personnes do la cour; iWJanmoiDs 
la plupart des loyalistes na laisscTit pas d'en avoir ralarrae, et de croire 
que le succes ruinera entierement leur parti, 

v.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDISAL MAZARIN. 

Londraa, 1657, 27 Janvier. 

ir ; '-E- ^^' ^^^^^ ^°^^° diligence pour dfeotivrir la Y6iM de ce que 
Votre J!.mineDee m -krit du voyage qu'a fait le Secretaire de Cardefiaa 
Leux qui m en avaient donnfi I'avia, veulent qu'un moiae Irlandais, 
son confesseur, qui ^tait revenu ici de Flandres pen auparavant, eut 
ouvert cette negociation dont j'ai douW longtemps et que j'ai differiS 
d ^r6, jusqu'fi ce que I'on m'eflt as.ur^ d\yoir vu le dit secretaire. 
B. Whyte a fajt quelque intrigue, ce doit Stre avec la participation du 
Frotecteur, puis qu'on ne ?a Te\^h6 de la prison oil 11 fUit detenu 
poiu- avoir regn des lettres de Cardefiaa, nus peu de jours devant le 
pretendu voyage du dit secretaire, et qu'il ne deraeure ea Angleten-e 
que par la permiasion qui Jui en est ronouveiee de temps en temps ' 
i-l a discontinue de me voir durant aa prison, et de puis jo ne I'ai pu 
attirer chez moi, qiioi, que je Ten aie convie, pour I'entendre sur cette 
negociation. Je saia aussi que le Ministre Stoupe a'est meie de faire 
les onvertures d'aceommodement, sous le nom de M. le Prince de 
Conde, et que M. le Protecteur lui permet d'entretenir commerce avec 
sea gens. Cette conduite et lea avis differenta qui m'ont et^ donnes, 
mavaient fait croire le voyage et les conferences du dit secretaire: 
mais il m a aussi paru que i'un et I'autre pouvaient avoir ete reoherches 
pour faire pcrdre aux royalistes d'Angleterre la confiance qu'ils ont &, 
I ilispagne, ou mgnie pour donner de la jalousie i la France et disposer 
Ka Majeate i mieux reeevoir lea propositions que porte le Colonel 

VI.-M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Loailres, 1658, 7 Janvier. 
. ■ ■ , ■ - J'OSE, Monseigneur, me promettre de la justice de 
Votre J!.minence qu elle n'aura pas eu d&agreable devoir, qu'cn aor- 
vant le rot et cxficutant sea ordres, ma conduit aupr^a de M. le Pro- 
tecteur ait ete telle qu'il lui en soit reste une entiSre satisfaction, et si 
bonne opinion de moi, qu'il me trouve capable de remplir I'une dea 
principales places auxquelles les personnes de ma profession doivent 
aapirer et que mSme il m'en veuilie faciliter I'entree. Je crois aussi 
qu aprea un jugement si avantageux et une recommandation si puis- 
sante, je ne puia ftre bMmed'avoIr des pretentions relevees Ce n'est 
pas que je ne reeonnaisse que, M. le Protecteur parlant pour le charge 
de premier President, ne se aoit plus considere que mon ambition, 
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puisque j'avoue qu'elle ne s'^tendrait pas au deli d'une charge de Pr^si- 
deut au mortier, I'ajant toujours born^e aux cboscs qui me paraissaient 
sans difficult^, et que je pouvais attendre de la boDtc' dc Votrc Etni- 
noace. Mes Bentiments ne aont point si fort changes que si clle ne 
pent user de toute la complaisaaoe qu'en d&ire M. le Protecteur, je ne 
lui fasse connaitre qu'en me iaisant pr^Krer k I'uae dea charges de 
Prfeident au mortier, elle e donni5 k Ba pri^re tout ce que la eonjono- 
ture des affaires de France permettoit, et quo je ne re^oive cette 
pr^f^renoe eomme un des plus grands bienfaits que je puisse souhaiter. 
Je ne laisaerai pas, aussi, pour lever tons obstacles, de me porter il tous 
lea accommodements que ma fortune pr^sente permettre, s'il plait k 
Votre Eminence de me fairs savoir, ou h, quelqu'un des miens, sa 
volont^; es je la prie tr^s-humblement d'@tre persuadee que, quand ]e 
secoura d'autrai, mes services et d'autrea motif's auraient part ii I'etab- 
lisaement que je demande, je ne m'en tiendraia pas moina redevable a 
ses booths, ni moins oblige d'etre, avec autaat de zele et de respect 
que je I'ai it^ par le pass^ 



APPENDIX XXVI. 

(Page 334.) 
I.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIESNE, 

IGST, 23 Aoflt. 
. . . . 1l no faut pas que M. le Protecteur ait s^u le deperisse- 
ment des Anglais, puiaqu'il ne m'en a rien t^moigne. J'ai pourtant 
apria que, pour faire voir leur deplorable condition, quelques uns 
d'entre eus avaient envuy(; do notre pain de munition un pou different 
de celui que I'on consomme ici d' ordinaire. S'ila sont emplojes, toua 
ces degouts paaseront, et Ton ne laissera pas d'en tirer bon service. 
C'est ee que souhaiteut les bicn affection nes d'ici it la Prance. . . , 

II,— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M DE BRIENNE 

1657, 27 Septembre. 
Monsieur : Je n'aecusai point, pan I'ordinaire pr^cAlent, la recep- 
tion de la lettre qu'il vons a plu de m'ecrire lors L'arriviSo de M. 
Talon ft Londrea le mgme jour m'en 5ta le temps II est venu 
demander, de la part de M. de Turenne, quatre mille hommes, et dea 
munitions de guerre pour eiitreprecdre 1 attaque de M irdick. Le 
general Eeynolda, qui avait pass^ la luer avec lui, ayant pris le devant, 
et Tu M. le Protecteur Ji Hampton Court, il s'en retourna aussitfit ici, 
et sur le soir jo lui allai pr&euter le Sieur Talon, qui remit entre ses 
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miuiis Eou instruction, et le memoire des cuoscs n^ccsaaires sans en 
retirer aucune r^ponse. Kile fut renvoj^ au lendemain matin, ct 
etant rctournce h, Whitefaall pour la reMvoir, nous n'y fimes qu'es- 
aminer la carte de la u5te, et les avantagea que ce regime rcccvrait de 
la eonqu@t« de Maxdiek, M. le Protecteur ayant encore demands du 
temps pour se r^aoudre jusqu'i, bier. Cepcndant, le Sieur llejnolda 
avait t^moign^ que la proposition ^tait fort agreable et que mfime Ton 
Bursevirait le d^tachement qui se devaJt fair pour le service de Suide 
de deux regiments de vieilles troupes. M. le Protecteur nous avait 
aussi paru comme sea diacours, §tre asaez porte h, se pr^valoir de 1' occa- 
sion. N^anmoins, je le trouvai hier tout change daus I'air de son 
visage, et dans ses diacours. H me fit une recapitulation de tent ce 
qu'il m'avait dit depuis que I'arm^e du roi s'etait eeartee de la c6te de 
mer, touohant rinesAjution da dernier traite, laissant assez onverte- 
meut entendre qu'encore que, de sa part, il y eut satiafait, nous n'eu 
avionspasus^ de mSme; que nous avions plutdt song^ ^ prendre 
Cambraj ; que I'eatreprise ayant manqu6, nous avions port<5 nos arme* ■ 
devant MontmMy, et attaqufi Saint-Venant; toosces si^es ayant mis' 
notre armce hors d'etat de former aucuu dessein considerable, sur la 
fin do la saison, je lui apportais de nouvellea propositions qui ne lui 
^taicnt d'aueun avantage. Mardick ne ae pouvant conserver sans 
grands frais; que ses autres desseins ne lui permetteient pas d' em- 
ployer scs troupes h, cette entrepriso, et que Dunkerque ne pouvant paa 
6tre attoqu^, Mardick n'etait pas capable de le d^dommager des frais 
qu'il avait fiiits toute cette campagne, tenant une flotte toujours en 
^tat d'agir; que, d'ailleurs, le traite obligeait le roi &, fournir les choses 
qae Ton lui demandMt, et qu'enSn son Conaeil ne jugeait pas i propos 
qu'il se d^partit du traitS. Ce diacours, en terracs assez plaintjfs, 
m'ebltgea de repasser par t^utes lea considerations qui avaient empSch^ 
I'arraSe de Sa Majesle d'entreprendre vers la mer au commencement 
de la campagne, de me servir do I'exemple de ce qui s'etait pags4 
devant Cambray, pour lui faire eonnaitre le pen. de succea que Ton 
devait esp^rer devant Dunkerque, et de lui dire, sur le siiJge de Mont- 
m^dy, qu'il n'avait 6t6 entrepris que pour y atlJrer les ennemia, et 
laissertiM. dcTurenneplua de liberti5 d'approoherdelamer; qu'aprcs 
sa prise, nous aviona attaqu6 Saint-Venant, pour avoir un passage sur 
la lija, Sana lequel notre armee ne pouvdt venir et quo depuis les 
ennemis ayant emp@ch6 de passer la Calme, il avait, avee beaucoup 
d'adrease et de tactique, gagn^ la tSte dea rivieres, et pris le poste de 
Bourbourg pour ensuite attaquer quelque place maritime ou il croirait 
ruussir. Mais toutes les forces de Plandres Slant derrifere le canal de 
Berguea, et Dunkerque ayant un corps d'armfe assez considerable, il 
n'lStait pas possible de a'attaclier fi celle-ci, non plus qu'a Gravelincs, 
k cause du grand corps de troupes qu'ils y oat jete ; et que Mardyke 
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£tant UD poate dont la prise eat ntoaaaire devant que de songer h, cette 
premiSro place, il avait cru suivre les intentioDa du roi, et'faire il aon 
Altessc un service agreeable, a'il le lui mettait cntro les maina ; que je 
recoiinaigsais bien que, suivant !es termos du traits, nous n'aviona pas 
droit de lui demander nouveau secoura d'hommes, oi de munitioDS, 
qu'en payant; mais que la saison etant bieu avancfie, et le roi se 
trouvant b, Metz, d'ofi I' on ne peut avoir des ordres, ni les provisiona 
nocesaairea, si promptement que d' Angleterre, d'ailleurs notre infanterie 
etant fort diminu6e par les marctea qu'elle a faites, et co corps, que 
nous avions faiujoura conserve sans I'esposer i auoun danger ou fatigue, 
afin de s'en pr^valoir du c6t^ de la mer, ^tant affaibli d'un tiers, et 
I'entreprise qui se propose nVtant que de trois ou quatre jours, il 
semblait que M. le Protecteur ne devait pas plwndre les choaee qui 
lui etaient demandi5es, et ue pouvait reeevoir aucun pn^judice d'envojer 
des Iiomnies pour ai peu de temps; que a'il y trouvait plus d'incon- 
v/jnient que de profit, et no jugcait pas que I'acquiaitiou de Mardyke 
lui pftt etre assez avantageuse, sans la prise de Dunkerque, pour 
hazarder des hommes, M. de Turenne ne laisserait pas de faire ce que 
lea lois de la guerre lui permettraient pour 1' execution du traits avec 
les forces qu'il commandait, et que ce n'6twt paa I'intention de la eour 
d'j rien iiinover, mais plut6t d'abandonner ]es conqaStea qui noas 
seraient les plus utiles pour y satisfaire ; qu'ainsi Son Altesae ne devait 
poiut prendre en mauvaise part le voyage du Sieur Talon, ni 6ea dc- 
mandea, mais plutot un effct de notre franchise et sincSritS. Won 
discours ne fut point sans rtipartiea, toutcs tcndaatoa h nous cscuser 
de I'inexiJcution du traits, et je ne maoquai pas aussi d'apporter toutea 
lea raiaons qui nous devaient justifier de ce reproehe. La fin de cette 
conversation do deux Leures fut qu'il, ne laisserait pas de continucr 
dans ses bons sentimenta pour la France, ni de lui donncr dans lea 
occasions tout le secoura qui serait en son pouvoir, et une offre do 
quclques canons qu'uu coramissaire de I'artillerie dans I'armee du roi 
avait vus dans I'amiral d' Angleterre. Je regus ces protestations 
d'amiti6 avec des assurances d'une ancfere oorrespondance de la part 
du Iloi ; et, aur son offre, jo lui proposal de dresser un etat de ce qu'il 
pou^-ait fournir, afin que M. de Turenne prit des mesures certaines, 
sans, n^nnioins, lui donaer ni 6tcr I'esp^rance d'aucun si^go. Ne 
voyaat paa qu'il offrit des hommes, le dit Sieur Talon, qui ^tait 
present b, I'audience, I'assura ensuite qu'il avait apport^ des ordres 
triis cxprfe a, I'armfe de venir ducot^ de la mer; que c'etait I'intentiou 
de Sa MajeaW;. Ainsi, je le laissai avec un visage un peu plus satisfait 
qu'il n'avait paru d'abord; et le aoir mgme le Secretaire d'Etat 
m'envoya demander I'explication de quelques articles du Mi5moire que 
Ton lui avait mis entre les mains, et que je lui Case savoir au juste ce 
qui serait n&essaire. AprSs avoir communique au Sieur Talon cette 
VOL. II.— 42 
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demande, et qu'il n'eut paa trouvt^ h propos d'entrer da,DB ancune re- 
duction, quoiqu'en effet beauoonp d'articles paraissent escessifs, je lui 
ai fait savoir ce matin quo je ne pouvaJs pas lui donncr I'eulaircie&emcnt 
qu'il d^irait sur le dernier point, a'agissaut da fait de Fartillerie, dont 
les officiers domandeat quelquefois les cliosea plus amplement qu'ellca 
ne leur sont necessaires, crdute d'ea monquer ; mais qu'il devait croire 
que, m'envoyant un (jtat de ce que nous pouvions tirer presentement 
d'ici, M. de Turenne obligerait de s'en acoommoder s'il voyait jour ft 
r^ussir dans I'autre. II est demcur6 content de oetto r^ponse, et fait 
dresser un mfimoire quo lo Sieur Talon portera ou enverra fi rarmi^e. 
Comme il ne se parle point de faire passer des hommeSj la peine 
pourrait bien fitre aasea inutile. NSanmoins, j'ai jug6 le devoir laisser 
faire pour lui persuader davantage que nous souhaitons 1' execution du 
traits, que le dit Sieur Talon n'est point envoys ici il dessein de donner 
de belles paroles, au lieu des effefs que M. le Protecteur attendait. 11 
lu'a paru, duns la derni6rc audience, assez diepos^ !i prendre eette 
fausse impression, et qu'il doit avoir trouv^ dans son eonseil des esprits 
ou peu affectionn^ ii la France, ou au moins bien enclius ii prendre en 
mauvaise part tout ce qui n'est pas k leur souhait. Sa froideur me 
surprend encore davantage loraque je me repr^aente les oSres que m'a 
f^tes lo Secr^t^rc d'Etat de toutea les forces d' Anglcterre pour favori- 
ser nog desaeins sur les places de la mer, et la reputation quo lui don- 
nerait I'acquisition d'une place en Flandres, dont je n'ai paa oubli^ 
d'ezag^rer I'importance. Contre toutes ces considerations, il n'apporte 
que les grandes d^peuses qu'il serait oblige de faire pour la consercer. 
S'il ne revient point, Je lloi aura eu au moins la satisfaction de douuer 
dea preuvea de ?a sincerity et la libertfi de porter scs armea ou ellea 
pourront agir pour sou eompte 

III.— M. DE BOSDEAUX TO M. DE BRJENNE. 

10S7, 11 Octobrc. 
MONSiEtia: J'ai aatisfait au principal contenu en la lettre qu'il 
vous a plu de ra'^eiire le 5 du present, dans I'audienee que me donna 
M. le Protecteur !e 6. La nouvelle qu'il m'envoya par un gentil- 
bomme de sa cbambre de la prise de Miu^ykc, aussitSt qu'il I'etlt ap- 
prise par les lettres de son Amiral, me fit dfisirer de le voir, afin de le 
oongratuler de cette acquisition, et en mgme temps de reeonnaitre ce 
qu'il attendait du reste de la canipagne, par les offres que Jo lui ferais 
d'informer M. de Turenne de ses sentiments. II reffut toutes mes 
civilit^s et les assurances que je lui dounai du d(!sir qu'avait le roi que 
son armde pftt, devant la fin de I'ete, eseeutor le dernier traits, avec 
des marques d'une cntiSre satisfaction et confiance k la sincerity des 
promeases de Sa Majesty ; et, sans entrer plus avant dans la mati^re, 
il He mit ^ raillei nn des Ministres du Conseil, qui loi seivait d'inter- 
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prfcte, lui rcproohant que, comme pensionnaire des Etata-Gcnfrans, il 
i.Hait fort afBigiS de la prise de Mardylte. Nous pariames ensuite de 
la situation de la place; dc la facility qu'il y aurait k la conserver, tant 
que I'Espagne n'aurait point de forces nayales; du nomtre d'hommes 
qu'il y faudrait mettre en gamisnn, et du pue de depense qu'elle lui 
apporterait, si le gouvemeur aavait aussi bien faire valoir la contribu- 
tion que font ceux de Sa Majesty. Je tfichai de le satisfaire sur toua 
CCS points, et erus y avoir rtussi, le kissant persuade de Timportanoe 
de cette oonquSte. II ne s'ouvrit ea aucune fagon sur celles qui ce 
pourraient faire le reste de l'ann>'^e. Seulement me temoigna-t-il at- 
tendre aveo impatience des nouvellcs de Tarmac, dont il n'avait rien 
nppris depnis la lettre dc son Amiral, et me pria de lui en fwre savoir, 
m'offtant communication de oe qni lui serait inaade. Je n'ai point 
encore satisfait ii cette oorrespon dance, n'ayant rien entendu de M. dc 
Turenne depuis dix jours. O'cst utie marque qu'il ne desire rien 
d'Angleterrc 

IV.— JI. DE BORDEAUX I'O M. DE EKIEKKE. 

1607, E Noyembre. 
[This is an accoimt of ftn interview with tlie Protector.] 

Je passai aus nouvellcs de la e8te, dont je lui rcpr^ 

sentai, suivant les avis que m'en avait donnt's M. do Turenne, les af- 
faires en tel etat, qu'i moins d'un rafraichisaement de garniaon, d'une 
vigilance tr&a grande, et d'un eootinuelle assistance d'Angletorre, il 
otait difficile de conser\'er Mardyke, lorsque notre armi^e seraitiS loignfie. 
II rae dit que M. Lockart Stait amv& la veille; et que son indisposi- 
tion ne lui avait pas permis iSe I'entretenir; qu'il croyait savoir de lui, 
le lendemain, ee qui 6twt n^easaire et que je serais aprte inform^ de 
scs sentiments, auxquols je I'asaurw que M. de Turenne se conformerait. 
Deax jours aprfea, M. Lockart me vint voir, et apr6s m'avoir fait con- 
naitre, par une assez ample deduction de ce qui s'^tait passS depuia son 
arrivfie i. Tarrafe, qu'elle avait pu attoquer Dunkerque aveo aucc^a, les 
ennemis n'y ayant que deux mille cinq centa hommes de pied, sans 
fourrages pour y recevoir de la eavalarie des eancmis, si ruinfe qu'a 
peine leur restait-il quatre mille cinq cents chevaus, qui n'^taient pas 
capables d'empfeber le si6ge. II me dSclara fort ouvertement que M. 
le Proteeteur ne pouvait approuver la proposition que faisiut M. de 
Turenne de d^molir Mardyke ; que, neanmoina, il ne I'empgcherait 
pas, et donnerait ordre aux Anglais d'en sortir aussit6tqo'il leur serait 
commands ; maia aussi qu'il ne fallait plus, aprfis, songer au_ dernier 
traits; que notre precede eonflrmerait le public et les Ministrcs du 
Consiel dans la croyance qu'ila ont cue d^s le eommeneement, que !e 
roi ne I'eK^cuterait point, et que toutes ees dernifires d-marches ne se 
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faisaient qu'afin d miiser M !e Proteotear; que ce n'Stait point i, lui 
de conserver Ma dyke d a 3 n charger, ii moma que Ton ne lui remit 
en m$me temps a el ne D mkerque; qu' encore que lea Auglaia 
fussent dedans, ce n eta t ju au nom du Roi et sous le commandement 
de quiconque y serait envoye de sa part, pouryu qu'il eut assez de 
quality pour commander i ud colonel. Le dit Sieur Ambassadeor me 
voulut anasi iaire voir, par le carte du pays, que la conservation de oe 
fott n'etait point aussi difficile que I'oa la reprfeentait, et me laissa en- 
teDdre qu'i moiDS d'un ordre de la cour M. de Turenne n'aurait poiut 
ehangg la r&jolntion qu'il avait prise de favoriser les travaux de cette 
plafie, et laissS dans le voiainage uue partie de nos troupes en qnartier 
d'hiver, pour la dtfendre, en eas que les ennemis I'attaquassent. Je 
n'oubliai rien pour le d^sabuser, attribuant ce ehangenient it, la pure 
i5Scessit6, et faute d'Stre inform^ des motifs partiouJiers qu'avait M. de 
Turenne en proposant cette demolition. La fin de font cet entretien 
fut que M. le Proteoteur s'en tiendriut dfeobl'g^ t n irait pins 
que nous fussions en iStat ni volont^ de sati f au t t nous d^ 
truisions unc place qui lui doit apparlenir; t 1 d t S Ambassa- 
deur mc tumoigna que, si devant son depart 1 n p u t n voir, JI. 
le Secrotaire d'Etat me viendrait communiq 1 1 n resolution 
d'ici. II y satisfit la semaioe passfe, m'etant u t n Is m§mes 
disooure de la part de M. le Protecteur, qu j d 1 ntendus de 

son ambassadeur, sur la conduite de notre armee et le chaugemcnt de 
resolution de M. de Turenne. II y ajouta quo la flotte d'Augleterre 
n'ayant 6t€ mise sur pied que pour favoriser I'attaque dea places mari- 
times de Piandres, aussi bien que la levfe et le transport de trois mille 
Anglais qui sont fi notre service d^le commencement de lacampagne, 
et de deux mille, envoyes depuia peu i, Mardyke, sana que nfianmuina 
notre armco out rien ex€<i\it€, qu'il n'etait pas juste que M. le Proteo- 
teur supportat cette depcnse, dont Sa Majesty seule avait profits, par 
la prise de Moutmiidy et de St. Venant; qu'iJ fallait voir comment on 
en userait la campagne proohaine; que ce point devait gtje i6gU devant 
que de prendre dea mesures pour I'avenir, u'y ayaut pas grande ap- 
parence que nous trouvious plus de facility que ectte annee aus sifeges 
de Dunkerque et de Gravelines, les ennemis etant si bien iuformfis du 
dessein commun; et que M. Lockart avait ordre de faire cette memo 
declaration h la oour. Je lui dis, aur le soup^on oil il paraissait ctre 
que nous eussions eu une veritable intention de satiafaire au traits, 
tout ce qui me sembla devoir effacer cette impression, sans oublier que 
nous ne croyions pas pouvoir engager plus assur^ment I'Angleterre 
centre I'Eapagne, qu'en remettant une de ecs deux places cntre les 
mains de M. le IVotecteur, et que rien ne pouvait plus avancer nos 
affaires que I'union do sea interets avec les notres; il n'^tait pas it pr^- 
Bumer que nous eussions marqufi do bonne volonte, mais qu'it faltait 
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fittribucr b, TimpnisBaTice rinesecution du traitfi; quant d la conserva- 
tion de Blardjke, qu'elle regardait plut^t M, le Proteeteur que Sa Ma- 
jeste; que cette place ^tait de sonpartage; qu'il I'avait merae reconnu 
lorsque je lui proposal I'attaquo de cette place, la seule consideration 
des grandes defenses qu'il faudi-ait faire pour la maintcnir I'ayant fait 
hSKiter sur 1' envoi des chosea que M. de Turenne desirait pour former 
le sifege; que neanmoins le Eoi ne laisserait pas de oontribuer de sa 
part, aulant qu'il lui serjut posable, d la coDsercation de ce fort; ct 
qu'aussi M. le Proteeteur, quand mSrae il serait constant que ce serait 
11 la France seule de porter cette charge, ne devrait paa reftiscr son as- 
sistance, sans laquelle la disposition du pays rendait toua nos soina et 
dopcnses inutiles, Je lui comrauniquai, pour cooflrmer cette v^ritfi, 
unc lettre de M. de Turenne qui demandeque lagamiaon soitsouvent 
rafi-ateliie, et qua cet effet M. le Proteeteur tienne quelquea uns de ses 
vieux regiments sur la c6te d'Angleterro avec dea Taisseaux pour lea 
transporter en cas de besoin. Je lui fls voir aussi, par la meme lettre, 
que Ton ne aongeait plus h la demolition, et que les nouvelles fortifi- 
cations ^talent dfiji en Stat de ne plus appn^hender une surprise, ce 
qui a paru dana I'attaque que fircnt les enncmis, la semaine passce; et 
qu'eafin il n'dpargnerait rien pour satiafaire M. le Proteeteur. J'af- 
feotai toujoura d'etre surpria de la proposition d'un rembouraeracat dea 
di'penses qu'il a faites, bien qu'elle ne me fut pas nouTclle, et fis voir 
au dit secretaire que le Hoi avait bien plua perdu pour s'etre attache 
a I'es&ution du trdt^, puisque son arm^ s'y fitait ruini^e, et avait 
kiss6 beaucoup d'autrea entrepriaes dont le succSs out 6t6 certain et 
avantageus k la Prance; que I'acquisition de Montmedy et do St. 
Vcnant ne pouvait r&ompenser cette perte, la promifere de ces placea 
n'etant qu'un chateau, plus recommandable par la longuer de son 
siege que par I'avantage que nous en retirerions, et la seconde n'lJtant 
qu'nn passage, dont se rendra faeilenicnt maitre quiconque I'osera de 
la campagne ; que ai le fraitS dernier se renouvelle, comme il _y a sujet 
de le croire, Sa Majesty 6tant toujours dans les mgmes sentiments i 
regard de I'Angletorre, M. le Proteeteur sera bien dedommage de 
toutes ses avancoa par I'acquisition de Dunkerque ou Gravelines, bien 
plus importantes pour maitriser la mer que ne Test Calais, dont les 
rois d'Anglcterre out autrefois taut fait d'etat et la Reine Marie tant 
regrette la perte. Je fus oblige de m'i5tendre un peu sur I'avantage 
de ces places, pour r^pondre k ce que le Sieur Seeri5tMre d'Etat me 
disait, que la plua grande partie du conseil d^aapprouvdt cette con- 
qugte, et la regardait comme une occasion d'^puiser 1 Angleterre d'hom- 
mes et d'argent; et aprfea iui avoir donu6 toute esperanoe qu'elle se 
ferait I'annSe prochaine, je le priai de ne mo point charger, ni M. 
Lockart, d'aucune parole de tern bourse nient. 11 me protesta, que 
42* 
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c'litait le d^sir de M. le Protccteur, ct me 
^tait autant que jamais portc h demeurcr uni 

v.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENKE. 

1007, 2C XoTcniljre. 
- - - . Jb ne croia paa pouvoir rien ajouter a mes offiues pass6s 
en faveur de la Sucdo; et scs pk-nipotentiairea me piraissent rempiis 
de sp^raaoes de recevoir enfin quelque fruit. S'il vous plait, Monsieur, 
me faire part de ce qu'aura obtenu le secretaire Courtin, je serai en 
etat de leur faire voir que je me suis aussi occupo de ce qu'ils ont 
desire de moi, et conviei-ai par cet csemple M. le Protecteur ii une 
semblable contribution. 11 profesae une grando imputssance, et quoi- 
que son revenu aoit considerable, les d^penses de terre et de mer en 
ayant absorbi? une grande partie, cette confession pourrait 6tre sincere 
au nioins pour le present. Aussi ne dCsavoue-t-il pas qu'i I'avenir il 
nepuiase assister sea amis et vivre avec une magnificence rojale, si la 
voix publique et ses plus proohes veulent, qu'apr^s la stance du Parle- 
ment, il prendra la couronne, et que maintenant I'armee est dispose e 
h. le souffrir, quelqucs una dea plus ennemis de la royaul^ ajaut ^6 
r^formes, et d autrea envoy^s dans le service de France et de Suede. 
II parait anssi h Whitehall un autre esprit, les danses y ayant 6t6 re- 
tabliea ces derniera joura, et les miniatrea prechants du vieux tempa 
s en redrant, pour @tre trouvSs trop maanooligues. Les offieiera sub- 
alternes de J'arMge en grondent; maia leurs chefs ^tant gagnfe, tout 
se passera sans bruit. Cost aussi maintenant 1' opinion de quejques 
una que la chambre haute ne sera point convoqu^e devant que I'autro 
ait r^tabli enti^rement la royaut^, les principaux seigneurs faisant 
scrupule d y vonir, i cause que, la famille rojale ou les r^publicains 
rentrant au gouvernement, ila seraient dCclanJs coupables; au lieu que, 
suivaat ua statut fait au ooramencement du r^gne de Henri Septifeme, 
peraonne ne pent Stre rooherclnS pour avoir ob^i ii celui qui a la cou- 
ronne sur la tetc, quand elle senut acquise injusteraent. Il serait aussi 
11 craindrc qu'en assemblant cette Chambre des Seigneurs, la Chambre 
des Communes no se tronvat, par la promotion de ceux qui en auraicnt 
6t6 relir^s, pour composer I'autre, remplie de membres pcu affeetionnes 
et ennemis deJaroyauti5. Ce sont les pr&cntes rt^flesions qui se font 
ici sur lea affaires du dedans. Les noces de la cadette de M. le Pro- 
tecteur se firent le 23, sans feslat, et soulement, les trois jours suivants, 
11 y a eu, matin et soir, grand festin pour les parents, les ministrea du 
conseil et les autres amis. II n'a point *;te fait de mention des ambaa- 
sadeurs. Je ne kisserai pas de faire des compliments de congratula- 
tion s il me parait quo I'on en veuiUe rccevoir. L'autre manage 
s ach^vera dans peu de jours, ot touto la famille iogcra dans White- 
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liall. Le Mjlord Ricliard doit occuper la maison de St. Jamea, que 
les princes avaicnt ooutume d'habitev. Mais apparemment ee chauge- 
ment et toute autce nouveaute setont remia jusques a. la stance du 
Paricment 

VI.~W. DE ISOllDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

LondreB, 14 Fimer, 1658. 
Je Ti'ajouterai rien il mes prt^ci^dentcs lettres louchant lea affairea 
fitrang^res, et je me donne rhonneur d'^crire i Votre Eminence aeule- 
laent pour I'informer de ce qui s'est paasi5 aujourd'hui. Le Parlement 
ajaot continue de tenir une conduite qui fomentait le mAjontentcment 
de quelques seetMrea enDemis du gouvemenieDt monarchique, et quo!- 
ques una d'entre eux ajant depuis pen pria la liberty de dresser une 
i-equgte seditieuse, qu'ils pretendaient pnSsenter au Parlement de la 
E^pubiique d' Angle terre, k quoi ils etaient encore excites par leura 
ininiatres, qui parlaient hauteraent et ouvertement centre le gouverne- 
ment de M. le Protecteur; pour pr^venir lea suites de cette liberty, et 
cmpSclicr quelque jonction de cea factieux aveo les deputes de la 
Cbambre des Communes qui adhfereut fi leurs sentiments, il a pris !a 
resolution de dissoudre le Parlement, et, sur le midi, il est sorti de son 
palais, dans son carroaae, aceompugn^ seuleraentd'un lieutenant-colonel, 
son neveu, et de six hallebardiera, et est alle dans la chambro haute, 
oii il a mandfi oelle des communes, et, adressant !a paroSea tout le 
corps, sous le nom de seigneurs et gentilshommes, i! a t^raoign^ beau- 
coup de regret de se voir priv^ du fruit qu'il avait espfiriS de leur as- 
aemblee, et dfolar^ que quelques d^puti5a des Communes tficbwcnt 
d' exciter soulevement dans la ville et dans I'armee, que ce corps lui 
avait donne plus de peine en quinze jours de seance quo tous ies autres 
Parlenienta pr&s^dents ensemble, qu'il ne pouvait aouffrir la s&nce 
plus longtemps, sans un grand prejudice i la nation, et qu'il le dissol- 
vait. Aprte cea demiSres paroles, toute la compagnic s'est separfe, et 
il n'a paru ancune alteration dans la ville ni parmi les troupes, quoique 
!'on soupfonnat que I'entreprise do ces seetaires, que Ton croit avoir 
donne lieu a cette dissolution, no fut fondle sur quelque eorrespon dance 
avec la milice ; et depuis 24 beures, il s'^tait pris toutes sortea de pr^ 
cautions pour empScber leurs assemblies, qui se fesaient sous le pr^ 
teste de prieres et de prgcbcs, et sous le litre de congregations d'lndfi- 
pendants. Leur requ6te, qu'ils ont semfe par la vitle, tendait, entre 
autres chefe, & ec que les officiers de I'arraee ne puissent ^tre cass^ 
que par un conseil de guerre, afin de se les rendre plus favorablos. II 
s'etait aussi fait tier une deliberation dans ie Parlement, qui donnait 
Bujet de miicontentement. Ija Oiiambro Haute, pour bater celle des 
Communes, lui envoya demander son conscntemcnt a un acte qu'elle 
arait rfeolu pour Eloigner tous les rnyalistes de Londres, ct de dix 
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milles aus environs, corame il se pratique assez souvent, et dans Ips 
(emps de soupgons. Apr^a quelques debate, savoir s'il serait riipondu, 
il paasa, ct'une voix seulement, que la Chambre des Communes onver- 
rait, par ses messagers, uno reponse i I'autre Chambre, au lieu de la 
noaimer Chambre des Seii/ueurs, ce qui d&idait en quelque maniere 
la question qui ^tait encore snr le tapis, touchant sa qualification. Ces 
Bujets de plainte accumnl^a doivent avoir eontraint M. le Protecteur 
d'en user comme il a fait, bien que le Parlement lui parut nficesaaire, 
pour en retirer de I'argent, les troupes a'etant pas payees de ieurs sis 
demiers 

Tout le monde s'attead qu'il preadra d'autres voies, et que, s'agissant 
de I'intSrgt de I'armfie, elle se portera facilement h tout ce qn'il en 
d^sirera. D'atitres veulent, que, suivant un usage quelquefois observe 
sous les rois, il fera une asaemblf^e de notables, sous le nom de grand 
conseil de la nation, dont il choisira les d^putfis, pour autoriser ses 
actes et ordoanances. Peu do jours deoouvrivont ses diissoins. On 
pent cependant reoonnaltre qu'il agit aveo une grande confiance, 
puisque dans la prcaente conjonclore, il reforme ses troupes. J'ap- 
prenda qu'en Irlande partie de I'arrafe doit etre licencifie, tout y etant 
si tranquiile, qu'elle peut Stre gardee avec peu de forces 

VII.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL JIAZARIN. 

1658, 18 F(!yrler. 
Deptjis la dissolution du Parlement, il ne a'est rion paaai? iei de 
eonsidcrabje. L'on a sculement mis dans la Tour de Londres deux 
miniatresdecessectaircsquiayaicnt drcBs^ la requite, dont I'un s'etait 
fort emporte contre la famille de M. le I¥otecteur, et lui avait, en 
ohaire, reprocli^ comme un grand crime, de n'avoir liaison qu'aveo 
Voire Eminence, qu'il qnalifia Jgsuite, terme ordinaire b, cette sorte 
de gens pour designer les Catholiques s^vfires, ce qui le rend moins in- 
jurieus. Un major de I'arra^e a aussi ^t^ arrets, et M. le Protecteur 
manda, avant bier, les officiers de I'armfe. ApWs les avoir traitt's 
aaaez rudement et les avoir accuses de s'Stre m@16s aveo des coquina, 
il leur mit h. toua le marcbe i la main, offrant de reprendre Ieurs com- 
missions a'ils nVtaient pas satisfaits du service. 11 attribua aussi i\ 
une veritable nficesstte la dissolution du Parlement qn'il accusa de re- 
presentor lea mauvaises liumeurs de toute la nation aussi bien que la 
puissance ; et que mgme il 6tait devenu le Parlement de Haslevig, qui 
6fait un des plus factieus, et I'un des cinq niembres que le dernier roi 
alia demander au Parlement. II se parle encore d'en appeler un autre, 
pour subvcnir aux n^ccssite de I'^tat, que l'on pretend gtre une dette 
d'un million de iivres St.; raaia n'^tant pas certain que de nouveaux 
deputes fussent plus favorables que ces derniers, il semble que toutes 
autres voles seront tont^es, devant que d'en venir k celle-ci, et qu'il 
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I plutot ua6 de mi^nage, en rfiformant des troupes, et mettant 
US de Tsisaeaitx en mer, afin que le revenu ordinaire foumisse 
^uoi payer les arrfirages dia aux soldats, qui ne sont pas accon- 
les, en ce pays, a rien perdrc, quelque n^cessite qu'il y puisse 



VIII. -M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE ERIENNE. 

1G58, i Mars. 
M. LE PROTECTETm a dcpuis pen asaembltS lea ofiiciers de i'arm^e, 
ct apr&s s'ctre juatiiie de taut de caasatioiis de Parlementa, il leur a 
represents sa nfioessitu d'argent et eshorte i le seconder, si, pour en 
tirer, il toit contraiot d'user de voies extraordinaiics. II leur a, cd 
meme temps, fiut payer une montre, et remis h son fils aiu6 son regi- 
ment de cavalarie. II fut re§u fk la tSte du corps, la semaine pass^. 
Dans )a cerfimonie, une balle de pistolet I'appvocha. L'uo de ses 
geDtilshommes, Bur le soupgon d'avoir \iv6 le coup, a it& arrStt'. Slais, 
au lieu de ce crime, il s'est trouvS coupablo d'avoir falsifid la signature 
de M. le Prot«cteur, et donne des passeporta h des personnes suspectes. 
L'un de sea derniers gendres a aussi obtenu le regiment du Sieur 
Lambert ; et pr^sentement il ne so parle que de faire beaucoup de 
changements d'officiers dans Tarm^, L'autre gendre, petit fiU du 
comte de Warwick, mourut la semaine passee d'une maladie dont il 
avait M attaqufi pen de jours decant son manage. M. le Proteeteur 
mSme a H6 assez indieposS josques h gtre contraint d'user de rem&dcs 
soporiphiques. Sa aantS est maintcnant rfitablie, et il commenoe, dta 
avant bier, fi se laisser voir. 8a maladie n'a pas eropSclie que, pour 
prfivenir tous incony^uieots, diiFiirentes personnes n'aicnt ete arretees. 



IS.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO II. DE BEIENNE. 

(1G68, 25 Mars.) 
J'AUitAis mal jugc dea affaires d'Angleterre si aucune de mes lettrea 
y avait fait apprfihender de la revolution, et je ne puis, pour repoodre 
k celles qu'il vous a plu de m'Scrire le 9 du present, que confirmer ce 
que mes pr^cedentes out fait savoir de t'Stat du prfesent regime, et 
qu'il y paralt plus do disposition h, la royaut6 qu'ji la mine de M. le 
Proteeteur. II manda, sur la fiu de la semaine passfe, le maire et le 
conseil do la ville de Londres, et tScha de rempHr leurs esprits de de- 
fiance d'une descent* du roi d'Ecosse, avec une arm^ de buit mille 
cbevaus, la reprfisentant i la veille d'gtre embarqu^ a Dunkcrque 
dans 22 vaisseaui plats qui iStaient prC'parC's pour ee service, et assurant 
que le Marquis d'Orraont avait et^ depuis peu it Londres pour y for- 
mer des intelligences; que mSme quelques uns d'entre eux I'avaient 
vu ; et apres une ri^capitulation assez ample de I'^tat du pays et de oe 
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qui s'adt passe depuis son administration iJ convia la vil!e de ae tenir 
sur se gardes, d'.5tablir la milice, de la mettre entre les mains de per- 
Bonnes pieuses et bien intentionnfies et de concourir avec lui it ]a con- 
servation du repos public, sans fiure ancnne demande d'argent, quoique 
eette compagnie crut etre appeUe pour ee sujet. II park aussi aprf>s 
aux officiers de I'armee, en des termes fort semblables; d'oii beau- 
coup inf(;rent qu'il y a quelqne dessein sur le tapis prita dV^later; 
et cette croyance est augment.5e farl'approche des troupes, i5tant peu 
vraisemblable qu'il se passe en Flandres aucun embarquement contre 
r Angieterre ; et oette allarme est un moyen fort souvent pratique 
pour retenir I'armee, et toug ceux qui ont ete engages contre la famille 
royale, plus attaches au pri^sent gouverneraent II passe d'ailleurs 
pour tres constant que quelques r(5giments de I'armee d'Ecosse ont fait 
des d&ilaralions tr^s soumises, que les principaux offieiers de celle 
d' Angieterre sent devenns favorables it la royaut^, & des conditions 
qui ne s'aceordent pas bien k I'l^tablissement de M. lo Protecteur; mais 
s'ils avaient fait une diSmarcho contraire ce ne lui eerait pas une grande 
peine de lui faire reprendrc son ancienne forme, le peupie s'y trouvant 
fort enclin, pour pri5venir une seeonde guerre civile, II n*j a que la 
levee d'argent sans 1' approbation du Parlement qui puisse le cboqner; 
ct le revenu public ^tant double de celui dont les rois d'Angleterre ont 
jouJ, ii semble que M. le Proteoteur ni soit nScessit^ d'encourir la 
baine de toute la nation, pour avoir de nouveaux fonds, sans lesquels, 
mettant moins de vaisaeaux ii la mor, il peut entretenir la guerre contre 
I'Kspagne. Le bruit s'ctait bien rcpandu que, faute d'argent, it aerait 
contraint de s'acoommoder; mais peraonae n'a era que, traikmt avcc 
cette couronne, U voulut se dfelarer contro ia Prance, ct jo ne vols pas 
que son int(5ret lui permette, ni qu'il fut raoins espoae aux depenses 
poor I'une que pour I'antre guerre. Ainsi fesant, la paix se ferait afin 
que, n'ayant rien k faire au dehors, il lui rostat une entiferc libertfe de 
travailler aux etablissements du dedans. Le traite que M. Lockart 
doit maintenant avoir renoavel6, gu<;rit toutea ees sortes de d^anees. 
Pour quclque temps, et pourvu que i'armde de sa Majesty entreprenne 
un si^ge sur la cote, elje peut attendre grande assistance d' Angieterre, 
nonobstant les souI6vemente dont au dehors Ton public qu'clle est 
menace 

X.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

LondreB, le 17 Juin, IGo8. 
J'AI reju aujourd'hui lalettre que Votre Eminence m'afaitl'honneur 
de m'6crire le 16. Pour aatisfaire au contenu, je n'ai pas manque d'en- 
Toyer sur I'heuro demander audience. Elle a St^ remise ii domain fi 
cause de I'indisposition dangereuse de I'une des filles de M. le Protec- 
tenr. Ce retard m'empSchera de rendre eompte par la pronto des 
sentiments particuliera de Son Altease, sur tout ce que votre Eminence 
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a ordonne de lai faiia savoir ; mais je puis par avancQ I'assurer que la 
diifaite des ennemis a cause ioi une joie tres particuli^re. La nouvelle 
en arriva hier au matin a Londres. Auasitdt, le eapitaine des gai'dea 
de M le Protectcur, accompagnfi d'lm des gentilshommes de la chambre, 
me Tapporta, ct il fut maadi- aus ministrea qui 6tJuent lors en cbaire, 
de Tannoncer au peuple. Le Secretaire d'Etat, deus heures aprfis, 
m'cn envoya la confirmation aveo des demonstrations de joie extraordi- 
nwres. It est vrai que, la yeille, I'alarme 6tait ici fort grand que Jos 
ennemis n'attaquassent et for§a8sent nos ligncs Cette erainte et I'in- 
stance que j'avais faite pour 1' envoi d'un renfort d'infanterie, avaient 
porte M, le Protecteur ii commander encore 1700 homraes, dont partie 
fut embarqu^ au pont de Londres, avant bier, et le Secretaire d'Etat 
m'avait mand^ que Son Altesso enverrait encore plus grand nombre, 
mais qu'il fiiUait quelques jours pour lea transporter, les troupes se 
trouvant aoii-nees des cStes d'Angleterre, qui repondent il eelles de 
Flandres. J'en donnai sur I'beure avis i, M. de Turenne, par eoumer 
espres, et j'apprends qu'il les a eontremand6es, n'en ayant pas prfisente- 
mcnt besoin, Toutes cea diligences et bonoes dispositions confirmeront 
h Votre Eminence que I'afiaire fitait ici fort i cceur. Je ne manquerai, 
apr^s lea congratnlationa, d'eu faire des romerciments il M. le Protec- 
teur, et de prendre quelque autre temps pour en faire auasi civibtfi au 
Secretaire d'Etat. On ne doute point que Dunkerqne ne se rende 
bientSt, ne restant plus h la gamison aucune esp^ranee de seooura, et 
Bans doute, le Roi ae pr^valant de la chaleur qui me paratt ici pour 
appujer ses deaaeins. It trouTora grande faoilitfi h la conquete des 
autres places maritimea. Je ne puis pas dire qu'une si bonne nouvelle 
soit regue ioi de tout le inonde aveo mSrae esprit. _ II y a encore trop 
de factions, pour attendre cette uniformite de sentiments; et il est vrai 
que, hors lea personnes affectionniSea au prSaent regime, pen d'autres 
■voient aveo joie les prosperit^a communes, dont M. le Protecteur tirera, 
outre I'acquiaition d'une place eatim^e trfea-imporUnte, cet avantage, 
que le parti royalist* perdrareapSrance qu'il avait congue d'une descente 
d'^trangers en leur faveur. Je ne manquerai paa d'annoncer la venue 
de M. le Dae de Cr^ui et de M. de Mancini. On ne s'attendajt jci 
qu'au dernier; et I'honneur qu'il a d'appartenir i, Votre Emmenee 
tenait lieu d'un litre aussi considerable que celui de duo. II reeevra 
sans doute dea marques de la satisfactioQ qu'a remporWie de Icurs Ma- 
jest^s et de Votre Eminence le Mylord Fookambrige, arrive k Londrea 
avant hier. Je ne I'ai point encore vu ; mws il ra'en a fait des cxouaea, 
accompagnecs de demonstrations de reconnaisaanoe du bon accueil qui 
lui a ete fait. II a' est absents le lendomain do son arrivee, pour n'etre 
paa present ii I'exeoution de son OQcle, dont 11 n'a^ pu obtenir qu un 
obangement de aupplice. Les deus condamnfis doirent avoir demain 
la tete tranchee. Je puis assurer Votre Eminence quo je ne I'auraia 
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pas importunee de !a pri6re ciu'ella a. regue, si la fiUe mgme de M. le 
Prottoteur ne m'en eftt fait instance ; et quand jc m'y rendis, ce fut 
aprte avoir fait connaitre que, si le Mylord Fockambrig .... 
6tant la cour, n'en avait point parl^, difficilement le Koi ou Votro Emi- 
nence s'engageraJeut i cette recommandation, vli le crime dont il s'agit. 
La r^ponse que j'ai rendue aujourd'bui aus parents du condamne lea 
a aatisfaits, et ila ont reoonnu que difficilement cette grSce ponvait 
s'obtenir. Oomme mon audience a et^ reraise h. demain, peut etre 
poor 6viter mes offices, je serai dispecsfi do lea rendre, et j'ai d'ailleurs 
recoDnu qu'ila aeraient inutilea. La eour de justice se raaaemblera. 
Le temoin qui a'Stait saav& ayant €t6 repris, ou pourra bien juger 
d'autres priaonniers. I! ne a'est rien pasa^ toua oes joura, qui merite 
d'etre 4crit. — Lesoffioiers qui levant lestrois regiments me sontvenua 
dire aujourd'hui que le Colonel Tomson leur avait enfin 6crit que son 
Ills ^tant raort rien ne Tempgchait de passer bientSt en Angieterre. je 
ne leur ai pas eneore declare que Sa Majeste se contenterait das 1500 
hommea ; mais il y a lieu de eroire qu'elle n'aura pas grand besoin du 
surplus qu'ils avaieut offort . . , 
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I— MAZARIN TO CROMWELL. 

Calaig, 12 -Tuin, 1658. 

SIoNSiEUR T Je auis confus dea termes obligeanta dont il a plu i, 
Votrc Altesse Serfinissime de se sirvir, dana la lettre que J'ai regue de 
aa part en dernier lieu, et de toutes les civiliKis que M. le Vloorate de 
Faloombridge y a ajout^ea de vive-vois. II pourra lui-m@me informer " 
V. A. S, de I'accueil que Leurs Majeatea et toute la eour lui ont fait, 
et de I'application avec laquelle on continue iei k fiiire toua les efforts 
possibles pour le bon auoces du aifege Dunkerque. II serait Ji aou- 
baiter que nous eussiona plus d'infanterie, quoique Sa Majeste y ait 
envoys g^n^raleraent tout ce qu'elle a pu, sans retenir m@me aupr^a 
d'elJe une aeule compaguie de ses regiments des gardes; aussi je ne 
doute point que V. A. S. n'ait donniS ses ordrea pour nous envoyer lo 
renfort qu'elle a promis, et que nous n'apprenions d'uQ moment k 
I'autre son arrive dans le camp. Elle agr^era que, me remottant du 
surplus k mon dit sieur Viacomte, je finesse, &c. &c. 

II.— MAZARIN TO MR. LOCKHAKT. 

Calais, 17 Juin, 1058. 
MONBIEUR : J'ai regu la lettre qu'il vous a plu de m't'crire, et je 
Buis tres obligi5 k V. Ex. des nouvelles assurances qu'ello me donno 
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de SOD araiti^ et cles terrnes dont elle park de Taction que s'esfc passee 
ea dernier lieu, et de la perBonne de MoDsieur de Castelnau, lequel, 
de soE c6te, relive, eomme il est obligfi, la gen^reuse et intr-Spide con- 
duite de V. Ex. et la bravoure du eorps Anglws qu'elie commande. 
J'm envoje un gentilhomme esprea pour me r^jouir avec elle d'un si 
glorious 6vi5nemeiit, si avantageux aux deux nations, et qui doit, par 
plusieurs rwBons aatisfaire au dernier point S. A. 8. Monsieur le Pro- 
tecteur, et confondrc non raoins les mal-intentionn6s de Londres que 
ceux de Paris. J'ai Serit h. Monsieur de Bordeaux d'en feliciter 8. A, 
de ma part, et Monsieur le due de Crdqui, que le Eoi a choisi pour 
repondre au compliment que S. A. lui a fait, satiafera ausai il ee ^qui 
est de la r6jouis3ance pour le gain de la batalile. Je fais Stat d'en- 
Tojer avec le dit sieur Due mon neveu pour assurer S. A. plus par- 
ticuliferement de mon trfes-humble service. J'ai reeours i V. Ex. 
pour avoir au plus tfit un bon vaisseau id, avec ordred emmener le 
dit sieur Due et y attendre son retour pour le ramener iot. 

III.— LOUIS XIV. TO CROMWELL. 

Calais, 19 Juin, 1058. 
Monsieur le Proteoteur : Ayant beaucoup de sentiment des 
temoignages que j'ai regus de votre affection, par le Vicomte do Fal- 
conbridge, votre gendre, je n'ai pu me contenter d'j avoir rcpondu par 
son moyen, et j'td d^sir^ de vous donner encore dcs marques pius ex- 
piesses dc la mienne, en vous envoyant mon cousin le Due de Cr^^ui, 
premier gentilbomme de ma cbambre, auquel j'ai ordonne de vous 
Cairo particuli^rement eonnaitre quelle est I'estime en laquelle je tiens 
votre peraonne, et combicn je fais d'etat de votre amiti6. Jelai 
aussi ebarce de vous t^raoigner la joie que j'ai resaentiedu glorioux 
suoo^s do uos armes en I'heureuse journ^e du 14 de ce mois, et comme 
cette victoire et la viguour avec laquelle Duukerque contmue h Stre 
preas^e me font eapfirer la reduction de !a place dans peu de jours; a 
quoi je' ne cesserai point de m'appliquer avec les mgmes soins que 
i'ai pris des le commencement du aifege. Et bien que ] ai inform^ 
mon dit cousin le Due de Crfiqui de mes intentions, comme aussi du 
detMl de eette action pour vous en faire le recit, je ne puis pourtant 
que ie ne vous dise par cette lettre que le Sieur Lockart, votre am- 
baasadeur vers moi, s'est signals par sa valeur et aa conduite en cette 
rencontre, et que les troupea que vous m'avez envoy^es y ont donn(5, it. 
son exemple, des preuves de gen&osit^ et de courage extraordm aires. 
Du surplus, je me promete que vous voudrez bien, ainsi que je vous 
en prie, prendre une entire cr&nce en ce que mon dit eousm vous dira 
de ma part, et surtout qu'il n'y a rien que jc desire davantage que 
de vous faire connaitro par cffet jusqu'a quel point vos luterets ine 
sont chera. 

VOL. II. — 43 
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Pourquoi, tno remettant Jt lui de co que je pourrds ajouter k la pr^- 

sente, je no la ferai plus longue que pour prier Dieu qu'il vous ait, 

Monsieur h Proteeteur, en sa sainte et digue carde. Ecrit h Calais. 

le 19 Juin, 1658. ' 

(Sign^) LoTJis. 

IV.— M. DE BRIENNE TO M. DE BORDEAUX. 

Calais, 20 Juic, 1658. 

Monsieur : J'ai regu ordre du Roi de pr^venir de cette lettre I'ar- 
riv6e de Monsieur le due de Crfiqui h Londres pour vous donnor avia 
du sujet de son voyage, qui est que, sur I' envoi qui a m fait par Mon- 
sieur le Proteeteur de Monsieur le Yicomte de Faleonbridge, son gen- 
dre, vera S. M. pour lui temoigner sa joi de son arriv^e en cette 
frontiire, et de I'avanoement des desaeins auxquels les armea communes 
Bonf employees. II a charge de la part de S. M. de faire connaitre 
son ressentiment h, Monsieur le Proteeteur, comme aussi de lui faire 
part de la victoire que M. de Turenne a remportfie sur les ennemis 
auK Dunes de Dunkerque, et d'assurer mon dit Sieur le Proteeteur de 
I'affection et de I'estime partieuliire de S. M.; k quoi j'ai eu com- 
mandement expr6s de S. M. d' ajouter que son intention est qu'aussitSt 
que vous saurez I'arrivfe de M. de Cr^qui h. Londres, vous I'alliez 
visiter; et que comme il a ordre de vous dotiner la main droite au-des- 
sus de lui dans son logis, S. M. desire que vous la lui donniez pareille- 
ment dana le votre, lorsqu'il vous rendra la visito. 

II ne me reste qa'k vous supplier, etc. 

v.— SIAZARIN TO CROMWELL. 

Mnrdjke, 25 Juin. 
Monsieur: Je crois que V. A. S. n'aura pas d^sagreable que je 
lui teiuoigne ma joio pour la prise do ; Dunkerque la conqucte est si 
considerable et V. A. S. j a tant d'interet, qu'il serait malais^ quo 
ceux qui font profession, comme moi, de s'int^reaaer & aa gloire et h 
aea avantages, se puissent taire en une aemblable rencontre. Le Eoi 
dgpSche le Sieur Sanguin pour se r^jouir avee Bile de ce snccfes qui 
par SOI et par sea eirconalancea, fera un grand eclat dans ce monde et 
eera fort d^iaf Jl 1 egard des ennemis communs, qui ne s'atfendaient 
pasde reeevoir un tel coup. Monsieur I'Ambassadeur Lockart en- 
tretiendra V. A. S. plus en detail de cette action et de toutes choses 
et je m assure qu il ne manquera pas de I'informer avec quelle affec- 
tion et ponctualite on a satisfait k tout ce qu'on avait promis et au- 
deli,_sana pardonner ni a d^penses, ni a. diligences, ni k aueun effort 
qui ait ^te dans mon pouvoir, pour assurer I'acquiaition de cette place 
qui sera, df^a aujourd'hui, miae au pouvoir do V. A. S. laquelle je 
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m'asaure avoir la bontc de donner tons lea ordres niJceESiiires pour lae- 
complisseraent do tout ce qui a cti- promis de sa part, afin que je puissc 
ainsi oonfoDdre les mal-intentionnes ct mcs envieus, fakant voir h toQle 
la France que si j'ai employfi mes soins et apportg des facilit«s pour la 
satisfaction de V. A. S. je I'ai fait dana 1' assurance quo cc royaume on 
retircrait aussi de solides avantages. 
Je supplie V. A., etc. etc. 

VI.— M. DE RORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

I,ondrefl, 27 Juin, 1658. 
Je no doute point que M. le Due do Cr&iui ne rende compte de sa 
reception ; elle a 616 aveo autant de e^r^monie que celle des ambassa- 
deurs maia I'audience a eu quelque diff^renee, Monsieur le Proteeteur 
ne rayaut pas dounfe dana le lieu ordinaire et 6tant demeure ddcou- 
yert II m'envoie toufe les jours le maitre-des-c^rfimonies pour recon- 
naltre s'il y a rien qui !es puisao ehoqaer ; et je croia que M. de Man- 
cini reconnait que Son Alteaae ne desire pas moins de Im tfimoignor 
le ressentiment qu'EUe professe avoir des civilil^a que Votre Emi- 
nence lui a fait faire ; elle en sera eneorc plus particuli6rement in- 
formfe a aon retour. 

VII.— M. DE BOHDEAUX to cardinal MAZARIN. 

Londrcs, 1 Juillet, 1G58. 

Le retour de M. le Duo de Crequi et de M, de Maneini_ informera 
Votte Eminence des particularites de leur voyage et des civilit^s que 
I'on a continue de leur faire. J'espfire aussi qu'EUe sauraque je n'ai 
rien oubli^ pour t^moigner h. M. de Mancini le respect que j'ai pour 
ee qui lui appaxtient; et m lea occasions se fussent pr&entees de !m 
rendre quelque service, je les aurais embrassto avec une joie trfes par- 
ticuli^re. J'ajouterai seulement que I'on a eu ici un grand d^s.r de 
fdroparaitre une entite "satisfaction de cet envoi et du traitoraent 
qu'a re^u M. de Falconbridge. 



APPENDIX XXVIII. 

I.— M. DE BOEDEAUX TO M. DE BEIENNE. 

1658, 22 Aout. 

. Je n'ai pas encore eu occasion d'entretenir sui ce sujet 
M ' le Protecteur ni le Socri^twre d'Btat. L'un et 1' autre sent toujours 
k ia campame, et le dernier a'est envoy6 escuser la semaioe passfe 
deux foia de ce qu'il ne pouvait pas mo voir. II ne parait pas nean- 
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nioins prueentement de granges afiiiires au dedans, ni qu'jl y ait rion 
sur le tapis, que la convocation du Parlement. II se parle aussi de 
temps en temps de la royaut^ j mais avee si pen ie certitude qu'il ne 
ae peut pas dire que ce soit une resolution biea determine. Ce n'est 
pas qu'elle ne soit fort souhait^e par le genera! de la nation, et que 
I'aequisitioD faite en Flandres eonciliant S, M. le Prolectenr I'affection 
du peaple, ee ne lui soit une d-marche moins dacgereuse quo par le 
paas^. 11 a fait rendre des actions de graces par toute I'Angleterre 
pour cette conquSto ; et afin d'accommoder ea quolque fagon son ordre 
au rite usite, sans nous donner sujet de crainte, au lieu de promettre 
qu'elle sera de grand ayantage h la religion protestante, il ne parle plus 
que de la propagation de la roHgion Chr^tienne. Oe changement a 
H6 assez remarqu^. L'on a en mgme temps public que I'uno de ses 
fiUes, qui est tr^ dangereusement malade, refusait I'aasistance des 
ministres Protestants, et voulait mourir dans I'^glise romaine, eo qui 
est peu vraisemblabie. Pour balancer ces bruits, les Presbyteriena 
sent fort caress^. Le Mylord Henri a paru ies favoriser dans une 
assumblfe qu'il a faite en Irlande des Ministres de toutes les sectes, 
pour aviser aiis moyens d'une reconciliation, Une autre assemblee a 
^te tenue dans le pays de Ualles il cette mgme fin ; et dans la suite du 
temps, les Presby teriens pourront prendre le dessus des autres religions 
— Les Catholiques sent en repose, et les pretres prisonniera s'l^Iargis- 
sent les uns apr^s les autres 

11. —M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

1G51, 2 S«ptembrc. 
Depuis le retour de M. de Montgaillard, il ne s'est rien pass^ qui 
m'ait donn^ sujet d'^crire i Votre Eminence. L'indisposition de M. 
le Protecteur a toujours continue, et it n'eat' pas encore tout h, fait d^ 
livr^ de la fifevre tierce; mais lea dernicrs scabs out 6t& si faiblea, 
qu'elle ne cause aitcune apprehension. L'on ne laisse pas de croire 
que I'alarme a 616 assez grande dans sa iamille, pour iui faire soubwter 
la nomination d'un aucoesseur, et que M. ie Protecteur a d^signfi son 
flls aing ; que cette r&olution sera publiCe aprfis qnefluelques mesurea 
auroat ^t^ prises, ct qu'i eet effet il retoumera dans peu il Londrcs. 
II se parle aussi de la royaut^ et elle ne recevra plua d'opposition si 
ia snocession n'en trouve point. Df5j» mgme quelquea provinces I'ont 
demandee, comme le aeul moyen d'dtablir une ferme tranquillity dans 
!a nation, et leurs requetea out ^te imprimifes. Les personnes de con- 
dition ne souhaitent pas moins cette forme de gouvernement, qu'ils 
appr^bendeat la puissance dea r^publieains ; et e'est aujourd'hui une 
crSanee fort gfinSrale que la perte de M. le Protecteur aurait 6t6 source 
de beaucoup de desordres. . . . 
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in.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZABIN. 

1658, 10 Septembre (3 heurea apres midi). 
Je crois devoir donner en dUigeoce Tavis qui me vient d'etre en- 
voy^ de la prochaine mort de M. le Proteoteur. Elle est attendue 
d'heure en beure; et Ic mieux d'hier n'etait qu'un affaiblisaemont de 
ses forcea. Sa femille n'avait pas cru jusqu'd eette heiu^ Ic mal si 
dangerewx, et n'a point usfi d'auoune precaution pur I'avenir, per- 
sonne n'osant parler de la succession. II ne s'en est aussi nen dit 
dans I'asaemWf-e des officieta de I'armge, le General Fleetwood ne lea 
ayant entretcnus que de matifcres de devotion. Ausai, Ton ne peut 
encore dire certainement quel sera le suceesseur, ni si la repubhque se 
Tctablira apris la mort. M. Foltambrige, qmm'aenyoy^ la confirma- 
tion de cet avis, me charge d' assurer Votje Eminence de son zfele pour 
lea int^rets de la France, dont il donnera des marques, ai la fortune 
vent que le gouvernement demeure dans ta femille, Les rcpublicains 
s'y pourront opposer, bien que Ton ne vole encore aucune alteration, 
ce qui pent gtre attribu6 au pen de danger que I'on avait cru jusques 
h present. Si la disgrace arrive, j'a^rai suivant les diapositions qui 
mo pardtront, en attendant lea ordres dont il plaira i Voire Eminence 
d'honorer celai qui est aveo respect. . - ■ 

En fermant la pr^sente. Ton me vient de mander que M, le Protec- 
teur ctait aux abois de la mort. 

IV.— M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

1658, 11 Soptcmbre. 
J'avais ref u bier de si bonne part I'avis du grand danger de M. le 
Protecfeur, et m6me de sa mort, depuis que le gentilhomme que jo 
a.;pechai fut parti, qu'il y avait lieu de la croire certaine. Mais pr^- 
sentement celui qui m'avait envoys cette nouvelle me mande que,_paT 
nn bonbeur tout extraordinaire, lorsque Ton le oroyait ptfia d'expirer, 
la nature avait fait iin efibrt et que maintenant il y avait k esperer. 
Le mgme, et c'est le Mylord Falkombridge, ajoute que la faroille va 
Be pr^valoir de ce bon moment pour fitablir !e Mylord Bicbard, et don- 
ner an ordre pour I'assembl^e d'un Parlement, afin que si le mal re- 
commence, ce qui ne peut arriver sans causer la mort, tout soit dispos6 
h, conserver la puissance dana la lamille. Cet avis m'tont confirm^ 
d'^lleurs, je crois le devoir donner avec autant de diligence que celui 
d'bier, erainte qu'il ne fit prendre dea mesmres aur un fondement pea 
certain. Ce n'est pas que quelques-una n'Ssurent encore la mort, et 
ne veuillent qu'elle se dissimulo pour pouvoir fairo des gtablissements 
devaut que lea rcpublicains se mettent en campagne, et n'agissent dans 
I'armce, dont les officiera ne se doelarent point. lis se content«nt de 
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